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SHAKESPEARE— THE MAN 

(1853) 

T he greatest of English poets, it is often said, is 
but a name “No letter of his writing, no record 
of his conversation, no character of him drawn with any 
fullness by a contemporary,’’ have been extracted by 
antiquaries from the piles of rubbish which they have 
sifted. Yet of no person is there a clearer picture in 
the popular fancy. You seem to have known Shake- 
speare — to have seen Shakespeare — to have been 
fnends with Shakespeare We would attempt a shght 
dehneation of the popular idea which has been formed, 
not from loose tradition or remote research, not from 
what some one says some one else said that the poet 
said, but from data which are at least undoubted, from 
the sure testimony of his certain works 

Some extreme sceptics, we know, doubt whether it is 
possible to deduce anything as to an author’s character 
from his works. Yet surely people do not keep a tame 

* Shakespeare et smi Temps: Made UMraire Par M Gmzot 

Pans, 1852 , „ , T 

Notes aiid EmendaUmis to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays from early 
Manusci ipt Corrections in a Copy of the F oho, 1632, in the possesswn of 
R Payne Collier, Esq , F.S A London, 1853. 

24i t 9 
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steam-engine to write tlieir books ; and if those books 
werTieally written by a man, he must liave been a man 
who could write them , he mnst have had the thoughts 
which they express, have acquired the knowledge they 
contam have possessed the style in which we read 
them The difficulty is a defect of the critics. A 
person who knows nothing of an author he has read 
wiE not know much of an author whom he has seen 
First of ah, it may be said that Shakespeare’s works 
could only be produced by a first-rate imagination 
workmg on a first-rate experience It is often difficult 
to make out whether the author of a poetic creabon is 
drawmg from fancy or drawmg from experience, but 
for art on a certam scale the two must concur Out of 
nothmg, nothmg can be created Some plastic power 
IS required, however great may be the material And 
when such works as “ Hamlet ” and “ OtheUo,” stiU 
more, when both they and others not unequal, have 
been created by a single mind, it may be fairly said, 
that not only a great imagination but a fuh conversancy 
with the world was necessary to their production The 
whole powers of man under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances are not too great for such an effort. We 
may assume that Shakespeare had a great experience. 

To a great experience one thing is essential, an expe- 
riencing nature It is not enough to have opportunity, 
it is essential to feel it Some occasions come to all 
men , but to many they are of httle use, and to some 
they Me none What for example, has experience 
done for the distinguished Frenchman, the name of 
whose essay is prefixed to this paper ? M Guizot is 

ua5 in 1814 Take up one of his lectures, published 

wit^he^Sh struck 

wtn tne width of view, the amphtude and the sohditv 

of the reflections , you wiU be amazed fhoTJ 

teacher could produce SylCglot^e 
up aftenvards an essay pubhshed%ince his faSLl^d 
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you will be amazed to find no more. Napoleon the 
First is come and gone — the Bourbons of the old regime- 
have come and gone — ^the Bourbons of the new regime 
have had their turn. M Guizot has been first minister 
of a citizen king ; he has led a great party , he has pro- 
nounced many a great discours that was well received 
by the second elective assembly m the world. But 
there is no trace of this in his writings No one would 
guess from them that their author had ever left the pro- 
fessor’s chau. It is the same, we are told, with small 
matters when M Guizot walks the street, he seems to 
see nothing ; the head is thrown back, the eye fixed, 
and the mouth working. His mind is no doubt at 
work, but it IS not stirred by what is external Perhaps 
it is the internal activity of mind that overmasters the 
perceptive power. Anyhow there might have been an 
emeute m the street and he would not have known it , 
there have been revolutions in his hfe, and he is scarcely 
the wiser Among the most frivolous and fickle of civi- 
lized nations he is alone. They pass from the game of 
war to the game of peace, from the game of science to 
the game of art, from the game of hberty to the game 
of slavery, from the game of slavery to the game of 
licence , he stands like a schoolmaster in the playground, 
without sport and without pleasure, firm and sullen, 
slow and awful 

A man of this sort is a curious mental phenomenon 
He appears to get early — ^perhaps to be born with — a 
kind of dry schedule or catalogue of the universe , he 
has a ledger in his head, and has a title to which he can 
refer any transaction ; nothing puzzles him, nothing 
comes amiss to him, but he is not in the least the wiser 
for anything Like the book-keeper, he has his heads 
of account, and he knows them, but he is no wiser for 
the particular items. After a busy day, and after a 
slow day, after a few entries, and after many, his know- 
ledge is exactly the same ' take his opmion of Baron 
Rothschild : he will say, Yes, he keeps an account 
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with us ” of Humphrey Brown : “ Yes, we have that 
account,’ too.” Just so with the class of minds which 
we are speakmg of, and m greater matters. Very e^ y 
in hfe they come to a certain and considerable acquaint- 
ance with the world ; they learn very qmckly all they 
can learn, and naturally they never, m any way, learn 
any more. Mr. Pitt is, m this country, the type of the 
character. Mr. Ahson, m a weh-known passage, malps 
it a matter of wonder that he was fit to be a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at twenty-three, and it is a great 
wonder But it is to be remembered that he was no 
more fit at forty-three As somebody said, he did not 
grow, he was cast Experience taught him nothing, 
and he did not believe that he had anything to learn. 
The habit of mind in smaller degrees is not veiy rare, 
and might be illustrated without end Hazhtt tells a 
story of West, the painter, that is m pomt When 
some one asked him if he had ever been to Greece, he 
answered : “ No ; I have read a descriptive catalogue 
of the principal objects m that country, and I believe I 
am as well conversant with them as if I had visited it ” 
No doubt he was just as well conversant, and so would 
be any doctnnmre 

But Shakespeare was not a man of this sort. If he 
walked down a street, he knew what was in that street. 
His mind did not form in early hfe a classified list of all 
the objects m the universe, and learn no more about 
the universe ever after From a certain fine sensibility 
of nature, it is plain that he took a keen interest not 
only in the general and coarse outhnes of objects but 
m their minutest particulars and gentlest gradations. 

0 °^ 
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Lo, %vhat befell 1 be threw his eye aside. 

And, mark, what object did present itself 1 
Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age, 
And high top bald wnth diy^ antiquity, 

A wTetched ragged man, o'ergrowm wath hair. 

Lay sleeping on ins back about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreath’d itself, 

Who wath her head, nimble m threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself, 

And wath indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush under which bush's shade 
A lioness, wath udders all drawai dry. 

Lay crouching, head on ground, with cat-hke watch, 
\^dlen that the sleeping man should stir , for ’tis 
The royal disposition of that beaat 
To prc}^ on nothing that doth seem as dead . 

This seen,” etc , etc * 

Or the more celebrated desciiption of the hunt ' 

'* And w'hen thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 

Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles. 
How he outruns the wand, and mth what care 
He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles : 

The many musits through the which he goes 
Are hke a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep. 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell. 
And sometime where earth-delving comes keep. 

To stop the loud pursuers m their yell : 

And sometimes sorteth with a herd of deer , 

Danger deviseth shifts ; wit waits on fear : 

For thee his smell with others being mingled. 

The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt. 
Ceasing their clamorous cry, tiU they have smgled, 
With much ado, the cold fault cleanly out ; 

Then do they spend their mouths Echo replies 
As if another chase were in the skies 


♦ “ As You Like It,” iv. 3 
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Bv this, poor Wat, far off, upon a hill. 

Stands on his hinder legs with hstemng ear. 

To harken if his foes pursue him still , 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 

And now his gnef may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing bell 

Then thou shalt see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting mth the way ; 

Bach envious bnar his weary legs doth scratch, 

Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 

For misery is trodden on by many, 

And bemg low, never reheved by any ” 


It is absurd, by the way, to say we know nothing 
about the man who wrote that ; we know that he had 
been after a hare It is idle to allege that mere imagi- 
nation would teh him that a hare is apt to run among a 
flock of sheep, or that its so doing disconcerts the scent 
of hounds But no smgle citation really represents the 
power of the argument Set descriptions may be manu- 
factured to order, and it does not follow that even the 
most accurate or successful of them was really the result 
of a thorough and habitual knowledge of the oLject 
A man who knows httle of Nature may write one ex- 
cellent dehneation, as a poor man may have one bright 
guinea Real opulence consists in havmg many YTiat 
truly mdicates excellent knowledge is the habit of 
constant, sudden, and almost unconscious allusion 
which imphes famihanty, for it can anse from that 
alone,— a^nd this very species of mcidental, casual and 
pe^ptual reference to “the mighty world of eye and 
ear , is the paAcular characteristic of Shaiespeaie. 

n this respect Shakespeare had the advantage of one 
whom, in many pomts, he much resembled — Sir Walter 

w'^i verlSmf'^hl ha?’ of the latter 

was very blunt , he had no sense of smeU, httle sence of 


* “ Venus and Adorns ” 

T Wordsworth “ Tmtem Abbey ” 
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taste, almost no ear for music (he knew a few, perhaps 
three, Scotch tunes, which he avowed that he had learnt 
in sixty years, by hard labour and mental association), 
and not much turn for the minutiae of Nature in any 
way The effect of this may be seen in some of the 
best descriptive passages of his poetry, and we will not 
deny that it does (although proceedmg from a sensuous 
defect), in a certain degree, add to their popularity 
He deals with the main outhnes and great points of 
Nature, never attends to any others, and in this respect 
he suits the comprehension and knowledge of many 
who know only those essential and considerable out- 
hnes Young people, especially, who hke big things, 
are taken with Scott, and bored by Wordsworth, who 
knew too much. And after all, the two poets are in 
proper harmony, each with his own scenery. Of aU 
lieautiful scenery the Scotch is the roughest and barest, 
as the Enghsh is the most complex and cultivated 
What a difference is there between the minute and 
finished dehcacy of Rydal Water and the rough sim- 
plicity of Loch Katrine ' It is the beauty of civih- 
zation beside the beauty of barbarism Scott has 
himself pointed out the effect of this on arts and 
artists 


" Or see yon weather-beaten hind, 

Whose sluggish herds before him wind. 
Whose tattered plaid and rugged cheek 
His Northern clime and kindred speak , 
Through England’s laughing meads he goes. 
And England’s wealth around him flows , 
Ask if it would content him well, 

At ease in those gay plains to dwell, 

Where hedgerows spread a verdant screen. 
And spires and forests intervene, 

And the neat cottage peeps between ? 

No, not for these would he exchange 
His dark Lochaber’s boundless range. 

Not for fair Devon’s meads forsake 
Ben Nevis grey and Garry’s lake 
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Tims wlule I ape the measures 
Of tales that charmed me yet a cmid, 

Rude though they be, still, with the chime, 

Return the thoughts of ' 

Md feehngs roused m hfe’s first day, 

Glow m the hne and prompt the lay. 

Then nse those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charmed my fancy’s wakening hour. 
Though no broad nver swept along, 

To claim perchance heroic song , 

Though sighed no groves m summer gale, 

To prompt of love a softer tale 
Though scarce a puny streamlet's^ speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd’s reed, 

Yet was poetic impulse given 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven 

It was a barren scene and wild. 

Where naked chffs were rudely piled, 

But ever and anon between. 

Lay velvet tufts of lovehest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 

And honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruined wall 


From me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well-conned task ? 

Nay, Ersldne, nay— -On the wild hill 
Let the wild heathbell flounsh stfll ; 
Chensh the tulip, prune the vme. 

But freely let the woodbme twine. 

And leave untnnuned the eglantme. 

Nay, my friend, nay— Since oft thy praise 
Hath given fresh vigour to my lays, 
ludgment could refine 
wty flattened thought or cumbrous hne 
btiil kind, as is thy wont, attend, 

^d in the minstrel spare the friend 
Ihougli -^d as cloud, as stream, as gale 
Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale " * 


4: <c 


Marmion," Introduction to canto 


111 
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And this is wise, for there is beauty in the North as well 
as in the South, Only it is to be remembered that the 
beauty of the Trossachs is the result of but a few ele- 
ments — say birch and brushwood, rough hills and 
narrow dells, much heather and many stones- — while the 
beauty of England is one thing m one district and one 
in another ; is here the combmation of one set of 
qualities, and there the harmony of opposite ones,^ and 
is everywhere made up of many details and delicate 
refinements ; all which require an exquisite delicacy of 
perceptive organization, a seeing eye, a minutely hear- 
ing ear, Scott’s is the strong admiration of a rough 
mind; Shakespeare’s, the nice minuteness of a sus- 
ceptible one. 

A perfectly poetic appreciation of nature contains two 
elements — a knowledge of facts, and a sensibility to 
charms. Everybody who may have^ to speak to some 
naturalists will be well aware how widely the two may 
be separated. He will have seen that a man study 
butterflies and forget that they are beautiful, 1^® 
perfect in the Lunar theory ” without knowing what 
most people mean by the moon. Generally such people 
prefer the stupid parts of nature — ^worms and Cocmn- 
China fowls. But Shakespeare was not obtuse ihe 
lines — 

" Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty , violets dim. 

But sweeter than the hds of Juno s eyes. 

Or C3rfcherea’s breath,” * 

seem to show that he knew those feelings of youth, to 

which beauty is more than a rehgion , ox, i 

In his mode of dehneating natural objects Shake- 
speare IS curiously opposed to Milton The latter, w 
was still by temperament, and a schoolmaster by tra , 
selects a beautiful object, puts it straight out bef 


* “ A Winter’s Tale,” iv 3 
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tan and his readers, "ulate 'ipon it 
learned imagery of a thousmd f 
glances at it and says somethmg of Jjj® °™; “.f 
our intention to say that, as a descnber of the 
world, Milton is mfenor ; m sd descnption we rather 
think that he is the better. We only wish to rantrast 
the mode in which the dehneation is effected. Ihe one 
IS hke an artist who dashes off any number of pictur- 
esque sketches at any moment ; the other like a man 
who has hved at Rome, has undergone a thorough 
training, and by dehberate and conscious effort, aitei a 
long study of the best masters, can produce a few great 
pictures Milton, accordingly, as has been often re- 
marked, is careful in the choice of his subjects ; he 
knows too weh the value of his labour to be very ready 
to squander it ; Shakespeare, on the contrarjq de- 
scnbes anything that comes to hand, for he is prepared 
for it whatever it may be, and what he paints he paints 
without effort Compare any passage from Shake- 
speare — ^for example, those quoted before — and the 
following passage from Milton . 

“ Southward through Eden went a nver large. 

Nor changed its course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath ingulfed , for God had thrown 
That mountain as His garden mould, Ingh raised 



XT > »» Up-UULctWil 

^ose a fresh mountam, and with many a nil 
Watered the garden , thence united fell 

Slade, and met the nether flood, 
n inch from its darksome passage now appears 
And now divided into four mam streams ^ 
Kuns diveme, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account 
But rather to tell how,~-if art could tell,-^ ’ 
How from that sapphire fount the cnsp^d brooks 
SSf ^ onent pearl and sands of gold, 

\ ith ma^ error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar, Tusitmg each plant , and fed 
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Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide bowers Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view , 

Groves whose nch trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden nnd. 

Hung amiable (Hesperian fables true. 

If true, here only), and of dehcious taste * 

Betwiirt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed 
Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some imguous vaUey spread her store ; 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose ” 

Why, you could draw a map of it. It is not Nature 
boon,'” but '' nice art m beds and curious knots ” ; it is 
exactly the old (and excellent) style of artificial garden- 
ing, by which any place can be turned mto tnm hedge- 
rows, and stiff borders, and comfortable shades ; but 
there are no straight lines in Nature or Shakespeare 
Perhaps the contrast may be accounted for by the way 
in which the two poets acquired their knowledge of 
scenes and scenery. We think we demonstrated before 
that Shakespeare was a sportsman, but if there be still 
a sceptic or a dissentient, let him read the following 
remarks on dogs * 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So flewed, so sanded , and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the mommg dew. 
Crook-kneed and dewlapped hke Thessahan bulls , 

Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth hke bells. 

Each under each A cry more tunable 
Was never holloa’d to nor cheered \wth horn 
In Crete, m Sparta, nor in Thessaly.” f 


* “ Paradise Lost,” book iv 
t “ IVIidsuminer Night’s Dream,” iv , i. 
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“ Judge when you hear.” ^ It is evident that the 
lan who wrote this was a judge of dogs, was an out-of- 


lectivem UcLmumcas vo. v.a,i. , 7 Y' 

to cast on Nature random, sportive, half-boyi^ glances, 
which reveal so much, and bequeath such abiding 
knowledge Milton, on the contrary, went out to see 
Nature. He left a narrow cell, and the intense study 
which was his “ portion in this life,” to take a slow, 
careful, and reflective walk In his treatise on educa- 
tion he has given us his notion of the way in which 
young people should be familiarized with natur^ 
objects. “ But,” he remarks,'" to return to our insti- 
tute ; besides these constant exercises at home, there is 
another opportunity of gainmg pleasure from pleasure 
itseh abroad , m those vernal seasons of the year when 
the air is cahn and pleasant, it were an injury and sul- 
lenness against Nature, not to go out and see her riches 
and partake in her rejoicmg in heaven and earth. I 
should not therefore be a persuader to them of studying 
much m these, after two or three years, that they have 
well laid their grounds, but to nde out in companies, 
with prudent and staid guides, to all quarters of the 
land; learning and observmg aU places of strength, 
all commodities of buildmg and of soil, for towns and 
tillage, harbours and ports of trade Sometimes takmg 
sea ^ far as our navy, to learn there also what they 
can in the practical knowledge of saihng and of sea- 
fight Fancy “ the prudent and staid guides ” What 
a machinery for makmg pedants. Perhaps Shakespeare 
would have Imown that the conversation would be in 
this sort • I say, Shallow, that mare is gomg m the 

her over the five-bar, while Moleyes was tikme clav 
and apcnltiire. I do not hate Latin so nine” tat I 
hate argillaceons earth' ; and what nse is ito to a 


* Ibid, next luxe. 
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fellow in the Guards, I should like to know ? Shake- 
speare had himself this sort of bo5nsh buoyancy He 
was not “ one of the staid guides ” We might further 
illustrate it. Yet this would be tedious enough, and we 
prefer to go on and show what we mean by an ex- 
periencing nature in relation to men and women, just as 
we have striven to indicate what it is in relation to 
horses and hares. 

The reason why so few good books are written is 
that so few people that can write know anything. In 
general an author has always lived in a room, has read 
books, has cultivated science, is acquainted with the 
style and sentiments of the best authors, but he is out 
of the way of employing his own eyes and ears. ^ He has 
nothing to hear and nothing to see. His life is^ a 
vacuum. The mental habits of Robert Southey, which 
about a year ago were so extensively praised in the 
pubhc journals, are the type of hterary existence, just as 
the praise bestowed on them shows the admiration ex- 
cited by them among literary people He wrote poetry 
(as if anybody could) before breakfast he read during 
breakfast. He wrote history until dinner ; he cor- 
rected proof-sheets between dinner and tea ; he wrote 
an essay for the Quarterly afterwards ; and after supper, 
by way of relaxation, composed the " Doctor a 
lengthy and elaborate jest. Now, what can any one 
think of such a life — except how clearly it shows that 
the habits best fitted for communicating infonnation, 
formed with the best care, and daily regulated by tne 
best motives, are exactly the habits which are likely 
to afford a man the least information to communicate. 
Southey had no events, no expenences His vuie l^p 
house and allowed him pocket-money, ]ust as d ha 
been a German professor devoted to accents, tofiacco, 
and the dates of Horace's amours. And it is pitmble o 
think that so meritorious a hfe was only made eimura e 
by a painful delusion He thought that day by 
and hour by hour, he was accumulating stores tor tn 
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instruction and entertainment of a long ^ 

epics were to be m the hands of all men, and his history 
of Brazil, the “ Herodotus of the South American Re- 
pnbhcs ” As if his epics were not already dead, and as 
if the people who now cheat at Valparaiso care a real 
who it was that cheated those before them Yet it was 
only by a conviction hke this that an industrious and 
calligraphic man (for such was Robert Southe}'), who 
might have earned mone}?’ as a clerk, worked all his days 
for half a clerk’s wages, at occupation much duller and 
more laborious The cntic in The Vicar of Wakefield 
lays do\vn that you should always say that the picture 
would have been better if the painter had taken more 
pains ; but m the case of the practised literary man, 
you should often enough say that the writings would 
have been much better if the miter had taken less pains 
He says he has devoted his hfe to the subject — the reply 
IS “ Then you have taken the best way to prevent 
your malnng anything of it” Instead of reading 
studiously what Burgersdicius and jEnoesidemus said 
men were, you should have gone out yourself, and seen 
(if you can see) what they are 
After all, the original way of writing books may turn 
out to be the best The first author, it is plain, could 
not have taken anything from books, since there were 
no books for him to copy from ; he looked at things 
for himself Anyhow, the modem system fails, for 
where are the amusmg books from voracious students 
and habitual writers ? Not that we mean exactly to 
say that an author’s hard readmg is the cause of his 
writing that which is hard to read. This would be 
near the truth, but not quite the truth The two are 

Slow ^ defective nature. 

f ^ abstracted 

ofmm?hrm exterior mterests, the aloofness 

firSf make a man 

Wer^v interest about remote 

V ents, the toil of scholastic logicians, and the 
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petty feuds of Argos and Lacedsmon ; but they also 
tend to make a man very unable to explain and eluci- 
date those exploits for the benefit of his fellows. What 
separates the author from his readers, will make it 
proportionably difficult for him to explain himself to 
them. Secluded habits do not tend to eloquence ; and 
the indifferent apathy which is so common in studious 
persons is exceedingly unfavourable to the hvehness of 
narration and illustration which is needed for excellence 
in even the simpler sorts of writing. Moreover, in 
general it will perhaps be found that persons devoted to 
mere hterature commonly become devoted to mere 
ness. They wish to produce a great work, but they 
find they cannot. Having rehnquished everything to 
devote themselves to this, they conclude on trial that 
this is impossible. They wish to write, but nothing 
occurs to them. Therefore they write nothing, and 
they do nothing. As has been said, they have nothing 
to do. Their hfe has no events, unless they are very 
poo'r. With any decent means of subsistence, t ey 
have nothing to rouse them from an indolent and 
ing dream. A merchant must meet his bills, ® 
civilly dead and uncivilly remembered. But a student 
may know nothing of time and be too lazy ° 
his watch In the retired citizen’s journal m Addison s 
spectator we have the type of this way of spendmg the 
time: Mem. Morning 8 to ^9, Went into the parlour 

and tied on my shoe-buckles This is ^ ^ 

for which stuffious men commonly rehnquish the pur- 
suits of business and the society of their f® ow . 

Yet all hterary men are not tedious, neither are they 
all slow. One great example even these inost teffious 
times have luckily given us, to show 
done by a really great man even now, c^ott In 
before Lrved as an lUustration— Sir ^aher Scott. n 

his hfetime people denied 1^ wa^ a poe , ^ , 

said that he was not “ the best fellow m Scotland 
perhaps that wS not mnch-or that he had not more 
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wise ]oviahty. more living talk, more graphic humour, 
tiian any man m Great Bntam. “ Wherever we went, 
said Mr. Wordsworth, “ we found his name acted ^ 
Oi>en sesame, and I believe that in the character of the 
shenff’s fnends we might have counted on a hearty 
welcome tiiider any roof in the border country. Never 
neglect to talk to people with whom you are casually 



Scott has somewhere expressed in pnnt his satisfaction, 
that amid all the changes of our manners the ancient 
freedom of personal intercourse may still be indulged 
between a master and an out-of-door servant , but in 
truth he kept by the old fashion, even with domestic 
servants, to an extent which I have hardly ever seen 
practised by any other gentleman. He conversed with 
his coachman if he sat by him, as he often did, on the 
box — ^with his footman, if he chanced to be in the 
rumble Indeed, he did not confine his humanity to 
his own people , any steady-going servant of a friend of 
his was soon considered as a sort of fnend too, and was 
sure to have a kmd httle coUoquy to himself at coming 
or going.” “ Sir Walter speaks to every man as if he 
was his blood relation,” was the expressive comment of 
one of these dependents It was in this way that he ‘ 
acquired the great knowledge of various kinds of men, 
which is so clear and conspicuous in his writings • nor 
could that knowledge have been acquired on easier 
terms, or in any other way No man could describe 
me character of Dandle Dinmont without having been 
m Liddesdale Whatever has been once in a book may 
book again; but an original character, 
t^en at first hand from the sheepwalks and from 
Nature, must be seen in^ order to be known A man 
to be able to describe — ^indeed, to be able to know— 
various people m life, must be able at sight to (Snore- 
Lend aeir essential features, to know hlw they Se 
one into another, to see how they diversify tte^mmon 
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uniformit}’’ of civilized life Nor does this ^ involve 
simply intellectual or even imaginative prerequisites, still 
less will it be facilitated by exquisite senses or subtle 
fancy. What is wanted is to be able to appreciate 
mere clay — ^which mere mind never will If you will 
describe the people, — nay, if you will write for the 
people, you must be one of the people ^ You must 
have led their life, and must wish to lead their hfe. 
However strong in an}^ poet may be the higher quahties 
of abstract thought or conceiving fancy, unless he can 
actually sympathize with those around him, he can 
never describe those around him. Any attempt to pro- 
duce a hkeness of what is not really hked by the person 
who is describing it will end in the creation of what 
may be correct, but is not livmg — of what may be 
artistic, but is hkewise artificial. 

Perhaps this is the defect of the works of the greatest 
dramatic genius of recent times — Goethe. His works 
are too much in the nature of hterary studies , the 
mind is often deeply impressed by them, but one 
doubts if the author was He saw them as he saw the 
houses of Weimar and the plants m the act of n^ts.- 
morphosis He had a clear perception of their fixed 
condition and then successive transitions, but he did 
not really (if we may so speak) comprehend their motive 
power. So to say, he appreciated their hfe, but no 
their liveliness. Niebuhr, .as is well knoym, cornpared 
the most elaborate of Goethe’s works the novel WtL- 
helm Meister — ^to a menagerie of tame aniinals, meaiung 
thereby, as we befieve, to express much the same dis- 
tinction. He felt that there was a deficiency m mere 
vigour and rude energy. We have a long tram and 
no engine — a great accumulation of excehont mat e , 
arranged and ordered with masterly skm, but no ani 
mated with over-buoyant and unbounded play. An 
we trace this not to a defect in imaginative power, a 
defect which it would be a simple absurdity to impute 
to Goethe, but to the tone of his character and t 
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habits of his mind. He moved hither and thither 
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through hfe, but he was always a man apart He mixed 
with unnumbered kmds of men, with courts and acade- 


mies, stndents and women, camps and artists, 0^^ 


everywhere he was with them, yet not 01 them 
every scene he was there, and he made it clear that he 
was there ,with a reserve and as a stranger. He went 
there to BX'pBVt&ncB. As a man of universal culture and 
well skilled in the order and classification of human hfe, 
the fact of any one class or order being beyond his 
reach or comprehension seemed an absurdity, and it 
was an absurdity. He thought that he was equal to 
moving m any description of society, and he was equal 
to it , but then on that exact account he was absorbed 
m none There were none of surpassing and im- 
measurably preponderating captivation No scene and 
no sub]ect were to him what Scotland and Scotch 
nature were to Sir Walter Scott " If I did not see the 
heather once a year, I should die,” said the latter ; but 
Goethe would have hved without it, and it would not 
have cost him much trouble In every one of Scott’s 
novels there is always the spint of the old moss-trooper 
—the flavour of the ancient border , there is the m- 
tense sympathy which enters mto the most hvmg 
moments of the most hvmg characters — the hvely 
energy which becomes the energy of the most vigor- 
ous persons dehneated “ Ma rminn >> 


persons dehneated “ Marmion " was “ wnrten 
while he was gaflopmg on horseback It reads as if it 
were so. 

Now it appears that Shakespeare not only had that 
various commerce with, and experience of men which 
was common both to Goethe and to Scott, but also that 
he apes with the latter rather than with the fomer in 

inerelv TOth'^men^f f f exppence. He was not 
merely ynth men, but of men , he was not a “ thinp 

apart, with a clear intuition of what was in thosf 


* Byron “ Don Juan,” 


1 , cxciv. 
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around him ; he had in his own nature the germs and 
tendencies of the very elements that he described. He 
knew what was m man, for he felt it in himself 
Throughout aU his writings you see an amazing sym- 
pathy with common people, rather an excessive ten- 
dency to dwell on the common features of ordinary 
hves You feel that common people could have been 
cut out of him, but not without his feehng it ; for it 
would have deprived him of a very favourite sub- 
ject — of a portion of his ideas to which he habitually 
recurred. 


“ Leon What would you with me, honest neighbour ^ 
Dog. Marry, sir, I would have some confidence with you, 

that decerns you nearly , , . 

Leon. Brief, I pray you , for you see tis a busy time 

with me. 

Dog Marry, this it is, sir. 

Vevg. Yes, m truth it is, sir. 

Leon What is it, my good fnends ^ i « 4.^^ 

Dog Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a 
matter * an old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt, , 
God help, I would desire they were , but, m faith, honest 

as the skin between his brows 

Verg Yes, I thank God, I am as honest as any man 
living, that is an old man, and no honester than l 

Dog Comparisons are odorous — palabras, neighbour 
Verges 

Leon. Neighbours, you are tedious 

Dog It pleases your worship to say so, bu , r j 

poor duke’s officers; but, truly for mine 
were as tedious as a king, I could find m my 
stow it all of your worship 

. 

Leon. I would fain know what you have 
Veyp Marrv sir our watch to-night, excepting y 
worship’s prSnce,'have ta’en a couple of as airant Imaves 

as any m Messma, „ , , „ 

Dog. A good old man, sir , he will be "tallmig , ^ ^ 

say, "V^en the age is in, the wit is out , Gc^hc p . 

world to see !— -Well said, 1’ faith, neighbour Verges 
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weU, God’s a good man , an two men ride of a horse otc 
must nde behind —An honest soul i ^ 

troth he is, as ever broke bread ; but God is to be vor 
shipped • All men are not alike ; alas, good neigteour I 
Leon Indeed, neighbour, he comes too far short of you. 
Dog Gifts that God gives,” — etc , etc.* 


” Stafford Ay, sir 

Cade By her he had two children at one birth 
Staff That’s false 

Cade, Ay, there’s the question ; but, I say, ’tis true - 
The elder of them, being put to nurse. 

Was by a beggar-woman stol’n away : 

And, Ignorant of his birth and parentage. 

Became a bncklayer, when he came to age ; 

His son am I , deny it, if you can 
Dick Nay, ’tis too true ; therefore he shall be lung. 
Smith Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, 
and the bucks are ahve at this day to testify it , therefore, 
deny it not ” f 


Shakespeare was too wise not to know that for most 
of the purposes of human life stupidity is a most valu- 
able element He had nothing of the impatience which 
sharp logical narrow minds habitually feel when the}'’ 
come across those who do not apprehend their quick 
and precise deductions No doubt he talked to the 
stupid players, to the stupid doorkeeper, to the property 
man, who considers paste jewels ” very preferable, be- 
sides the expense ^talked with the stupid apprentices 
of stupid Fleet Street, and had much pleasure m ascer- 
taming what was their notion of “ King Lear,” In his 
comprehensive mind it was enough if every man hitched 
well into his own place in human hfe If every one were 
logic^ and hterary, how would there be scavengers or 

^ coopers ? Narrow minds 

“ n, “ ""ork in ” The 

dyer s hand ^ will not more clearly carry off its tmt, 

t » about Nothing,” m <; 

t “2 King Henry VI,” IV r 
X bhakespeare ; “ Sonnets,” cxi 
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nor will what is moulded more precisely indicate the 
confines of the mould. A patient sympathy, a kinchy 
fellow-feeling for the narrow intelligence necessarily in- 
duced by narrow circumstances — a narrowness which, 
in some degrees, seems to be inevitable, and is perhaps 
more serviceable than most things to the wise conduct 
of life — this, though qmck and half-bred minds may 
despise it, seems to be a necessary constituent m the 
composition of manifold genius. “ How shah the world 
be served ? ’’ asks the host in Chaucer. We must have 
cart-horses as well as race-horses, draymen as well 
as poets. It is no bad thing, after all, to be a slow 
man and to have one idea a year. You don t make 
a figure, perhaps, in argumentative society, which 
requires a quicker species of thought, but is that the 
worse ? 


“ Hoi Via, Goodman Dull , thou hast spoken no word 
all this while. 

Hull Nor understood none either, sir. 

Hoi Allans, we will employ thee x n i 

Dull 111 make one m a dance or so, or I wiU play on 
the tabor to the worthies, and let them dance the hay 
Hoi Most dull, honest Dull, to our sport away 


And such, we believe, was the notion of Shakespeare. 

S. T. Coleridge has a nice cnticism which bears on 
this point. He observes that in the narrations of un- 
educated people in Shakespeare, just as m rem me, 
there is a want of prospectiveness and a s^ernuou 
amount of regressiveness. People of this sort are 
able to look a long way in front of them, and they 
wander from the nght path. They get on too fast 
with one half, and then the other hopdessly lags. 
They can tell a story exactly as it is told to theni ( 

^ , y-i where it has been belorej, 

bearings beforehand, or see 



♦ “ Love’s LiEbour’s L>ost, v i. 
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hnxv it is to be adapted to tho-( to vA\<m tie v n' ‘ p ' 
me nor do tliey know bow mudt they have iht»n>tn:idv 
SfdSid how Lch they have not. '‘I v..nt tti. in; 
Leet, then I went down the street : no iir-i w. nt nr.v n 
and then-but yon do not lollow me I h for. .ott 
sir’’ Thence anses the complex styU* u>tudlv 
by persons not used to narratioin Th* y turabl' ^ a 
story and get on as they can This is . iy ^ ”rt 
of thing which a man could foresee'. Of rom ^ .1 nv t:t- 
physician can account for it, and, hk<' Col* ndy* , a* ua* 
you that if he had not obsciscd it, In coiiM hev* pr< 
dieted it in a moment ; but, nc\erth( 1* '-s. n i , to * 1 *" 
fined a conclusion to be made out from knov. n pi* sat'' ' 
by common reasoning Doubtless tin u ib *'onn‘ i' 
why negroes have woolly hair (and if }’on loyt: ml*' a 
philosophical treatise you will find tiiat th*' ant Ivor 
could have made out that it w'ould bt' if he h.vd not, 
by a mysterious misfortune, knowm from mfonrt, Ih vl 
it was the fact), — still one could never hav<' supp )•.< A it 
oneself And m the same manner, Ihouuh ih*' pio- 
founder critics may explain in a sati'^factory and rv- 
fined manner, how^ the confused and iindiilaimy '^IvK' of 
narration is pecuharly incident to the mere muUiiude, 
yet it. IS most likely that Shakespeare denied hi< ex- 
qnamtance with it from the fact, from actual hearing, 
and not from what may be the surer, but is the <;lowef, 
process of metaphysical deduction The best passage 
to illustrate this is that m wdiich the niir=e givcs"^a 
statement of Juhet’s age; but it will not exactly 

suit our pages. The following of Mrs. Quickly will 
suffice • ^ 

TiUy-fally, Sir John, never tell me ; your ancioiil sw’aj?- 

^ heiovc Mastei Tizrick, 

no loneer^?o^+V.«^^ me— it was 
sav^ hi — last,— Neighbour Quickly, 
N^hbour minister, was by then 

lor, saitb he, yon axe in an ill name .—now, he said so, I 
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can tell you whereupon , for, says he, you are an honest 
woman, and well thought on ; therefore take heed to what 
guests you receive Receive, says he, no swaggermg com- 
pamons. — ^There comes none here ; — ^you would bless you 
to hear what he said * — ^no. I’ll no swaggerers ” 

Now, it is quite impossible that this, any more than 
the political reasoning on the parentage of Cade, which 
was cited before, should have been written by one not 
habitually and sympathizingly conversant with the talk 
of the illogical classes. Shakespeare felt, if we may say 
so, the force of the bad reasoning He did not, hke a 
sharp logician, angrily detect a flaw, and set it down as 
a fallacy of reference or a fallacy of amphibology This 
is not the English way, though Dr. Whately’s logic has 
been pubhshed so long (and, as he says himself, must 
now be deemed to be irrefutable, since no one has ever 
offered any refutation of it). Yet still people in this 
country do not hke to be committed to distmct premises. 
They hke a Chancellor of the Exchequer to say : “It 
has during very many years been mamtained by the 
honourable member for Montrose that two 'and two 
make four, and I am free to say, that I thmk there is a 
great deal to be said m favour of that opinion , but, 
without committmg her Majesty ^s Government to that 
proposition as an abstract sentiment, I will go so far as 
to assume two and two are not sufficient to make five, 
which, with the permission of the House, wiU be a suf- 
ficient basis for aU the operations which I propose 
to enter upon during the present year.” We have no 
doubt Shakespeare reasoned in that way himself Like 
any other Enghshman, when he had a clear course 
before him, he rather liked to shuffle over httle hitches 
in the argument, and on that account he had a 
great sympathy with those who did so too. He 
would never have mterrupted Mrs Qmckly ; he saw 
that her mmd was gomg to and fro over the subject , 

I 

* “ 2 King Henry IV ,” u 4 
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he saw that it was coming nght, and this w^ enough 
for him. and ^vill be also enough of this topic foi our 

W^e think we have proved that Shakespeare had 
an enormous specific acquamtance with the comrnon 
people ; that this can only be obtamed by sympathy. 
It hke\^se has a further condition. 

In spintedness, the style of Shakespeare is very like 
to that of Scott. The descnption of a charge of cavalry 
in Scott reads, as was said before, as if it was vTitten on 
horseback. A play by Shakespeare reads as if it were 
written in a playhouse. The great critics assure you 
that a theatrical audience must be kept awake, but 
Shakespeare knew this of his own knowledge, \\dien 
you read him, you feel a sensation of motion, a convic- 
tion that there is something “ up,” a notion that not only 
IS something being talked about, but also that something 
IS bemg done We do not imagine that Shakespeare 
owed this quahty to his being a player, but rather tliat 
he became a player because he possessed this quality 
of mind For after, and notwithstanding, everything 
which has been, or may be, said against the theatrical 
profession, it certainly does require from those whc 
pursue it a certam qmckness and hveliness of mmd. 
Mimics are commonly an elastic sort of persons, and i1 
takes a little levity of disposition to enact even the 
“ heav^^ fathers ” If a boy joins a company of stroll- 
ing players, you may be sure that he is not a “ good 
boy ; he may be a trifle foohsh, or a though^ 
romantic, but certainly he is not slow. And this wa 
m truth the case ivith Shakespeare They say, too tha 
m the beginmng he was a first-rate hnk-boy ; and th 
tr^tion IS aflectmg, though we fear it is not quit- 
certaim Anyhow, you feel about Shakespeare that h 
could have been a hnk-boy. In the same way you fee 

ne could not have followed any sedentary kmd of life 
But wheresoever there was anything aM in earnest 0 
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in jest, by way of mock representation or by way of 
‘ senons reality, there he found matter for his mind. If 
anybody could have any doubt about the liveliness of 
Shakespeare, let them consider the character of Fal- 
staff. WTien a man has created that without a capacity 
for laughter, then a blmd man may succeed m descnbing 
colours. Intense animal spirits are the single sentiment 
(if thej^ be a sentiment) of the entire character. If 
most men were to save up all the gaiety of their whole 
lives, it would come about to the gaiety of one speech 
in Falstaff A morose man might have amassed many 
jokes, might have observed many details of jovii 
society, might have conceived a Sir John, marked by 
rotundity of bod}^ but could hardly have imagmed 
what we call his rotundity of mind. We mean that the 
animal spmts of Falstaif give him an easy, vague, diffusive 
sagacity which is peculiar to him. A morose man, 
lago, for example, may Imow anythmg, and is apt to 
know a good deal ; but what he knows is generally aU 
m comers. He knows number i, number 2, number 3, 
and so on, but there is not anything continuous, or 
‘ smooth, or fluent in his knowledge. Persons conver- 
sant with the wo-rks of Hazhtt will know in a minute 
what we mean. Everythmg which he observed he 
seemed to observe from a certain soreness of mmd ; he 
looked at people because they offended him ; he had 
the same vivid notion of them that a man has of objects 
‘ which grate on a wound m his body. But there is 
nothmg at all of this in Falstaff, on the contrary, 
everything pleases him, and everything is food for a 
joke. Cheerfulness and prosperity ^ve an easy abound- 
ing sagacity of mind which nothing else does give. 
Prosperous people bound easily oyer all the surface of 
‘ things which their lives present to them ; very likely 
' they keep to the surface ; there are things beneath or 
above to which they may not penetrate or attain, but 
j what is on any part of the surface, that they know well 
-^""Lift not the painted veil which those who hve call 

2 
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life/’ * and they do not lift it. Wliat is sublime or 
awful above, what is “ sightless and drear ” f beneath, 
—these they may not dream of. Nor is any one piece 
or comer of hfe so well impressed on them as on minds 
less happily constituted. It is only people who have 
had a tooth out that really know the dentist’s waiting- 
room. Yet such people, for the time at least, know 
nothing but that and their tooth. The easy and sym- 
pathizing friend who accompanies them knows every- 
thing; hints gently at the contents of tlie Twies, 
and would cheer you with Lord Palmerston’s rephes 
bo, on a greater sede, the man of painful expcnence 
knows but too well what has hurt him, and where 

of ?hV ^ ^ “d rounded 

F^taff ^ knowledge of 

It IS to be observed that these high spirits are not a 
mere excrescence or superficial point in an exoerkurina 
natoe ; on the contra^, they^seemL be STal“f 
not to Its idea or existence at lea^t ir 

employment TTnw its exercise and 

talKo them bntho. ^'^thout 

out tang ™,SeH ? 7rT *em iidth- 

half an hour Scott nr man is exhausted in 

for a whde dav Shakespeare could have gone on 

for a painter of Enghsh life necessary 

character seems of our national 

which may be found in full ^iiergetic humour, 
time, and^ yeaTnel^^.^ Chaucer’s 

popular wnters of thy^e anti the 

^ily described by the name nf P^^tiaps, most 

Hogarth It is aWsJL ^ pyter- 

^tics and artists fail to natn^T the efforts 

other sort of ^ England any 

people painted 4 not Engrpe^^i,^^^ 


* 
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be Italians, or Greeks, or Jews, but it is quite certain 
that they are foreigners. We should not fancy that 
modem art ought to resemble the mediaeval. So long 
as artists attempt the same class of paintings as 
Raphael, they will not only be inferior to Raphael, 
but they will never please, as they might please, the 
English people. Wdiat we want is what Hogarth gave 
us — a representation of ourselves. It may be that we 
are mong, that we ought to prefer something of the old 
world, some scene in Rome or Athens, some tale from 
Carmel or Jerusalem ; but, after all, we do not. These 
places are, we thmk, abroad, and had their greatness in 
former times ; we wish a copy of what now exists, and 
of what we have seen London we know, and Man- 
chester we know, but where are aU these ? It is the 
same with hterature, Milton excepted, and even Milton 
can hardly be called a popular writer ; all great 
English writers describe English people, and in de- 
scribing them they give, as they must give, a large 
comic element ; and, spealang generally, this is scarcely 
possible, exept in the case of cheerful and easy-living 
men. There is, no doubt, a biting satire, like that of 
Swift, which has for its essence misanthropy. There is 
the mockery of Voltaire, which is based on intellectual 
contempt ; but this is not our Enghsh humour — ^it is 
not that of Shakespeare and Falstaff ; ours is the 
humour of a man who laughs when he speaks, of flowing 
enjoyment, of an experiencing nature. 

Yet' It would be a great error if we gave anythmg hke 
an exclusive prominence to this aspect of Shakespeare 
Thus he appeared to those around him — ^in some degree 
they knew that he was a cheerful, and humorous, and 
happy man ; but of his higher gift they knew less than 
we. A great painter of men must (as has been said) 
have a faculty of conversing, but he must also have a 
capacity for solitude. There is much of mankind that 
a man can only learn from himself. Behmd every 
man’s external hfe, which *he leads in company, there is ^ 
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another which he leads alone, and winch he cames with 
him apart We see but one aspect of pur neighbour, 
we see but one side of the moon ; in either case Acre is 
also a dark half, which is unknown to us We aU 
come down to dinner, bnt each has a room to himseii. 
And if we would study the internal hves of others, it 
seems essential that we should begin with our own. If 
we study this our datum, if we attain to see and feel how 
this influences and evolves itself in our social and (so to 
isay) pubhc life, then it is possible that we may find in 
the lives of others the same or analogous features ; and 
if we do not, then at least we may suspect that those 
who want them are deficient hkewse in the secret 
agencies which we feel produce them in ourselves. The 
metaphysicians assert, that people originally picked up 
the idea of the existence of other people in this wa3^ 
It is orthodox doctrme that a baby says : “I have a 
mouth, mamma has a mouth therefore I’m the same 
species as mamma I have a nose, papa has a nose : 
therefore papa is the same genus as me ” But whether 
or not this mgemous idea really does or does not repre- 
sent the actud process by which we originally obtain an 
acquaintance with the existence of minds analogous to 
our own, it gives unquestionably the process by which 
we obtain our notion of that part of those minds which 
they never exhibit consciously to others, and which 
only becomes predominant in secrecy and sohtude and 
to themselves Now, that Shakespeare has this insight 
into the musmg hfe of man, as well as into his social 

hfe, IS easy to prove ; take, for instance, the following 
passages * ° 

T^s battle fares hke to the morning’s war 
men dymg clouds contend with growing light * 
mat time the shepherd, blowing of his nails ’ 

Can neither caU it perfect day nor mght 
Now sways it this wav, hke a mighty sea 
FOTc-d by the fade tQ-combat ,vith le • 

Now sways it that way, hte the self-sa™i’a 
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Forc’d to retire by fury of the wind : 

Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the wind 
Now, one the better , then, another best ; 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast. 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered ; 

So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 

To whom God will, there be the victory • 

For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too. 

Have chid me from the battle ; swearing both 
They prosper best of all when I am thence 
Would I were dead ! if God’s good will were so ; 
For what is in this world but gnef and woe ? 

Oh God ! methinks it were a happy life. 

To be no better than a homely swam : 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 
Thereby, to see the minutes how they run . 

How many make the hour fuU complete. 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live 
When this is known, then to divide the time : 

So many hours must I tend my flock , 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece , 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years. 
Pass’d over to the end they were created. 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave 
Ah, what a life were this * how sweet > how lovely 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ^ 

O yes, it doth ; a thousand-fold it doth. 

And to conclude, — ^the shepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thm drink out of his leather bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a firesh tree’s shade. 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 
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Is far beyond a prince’s dclicait 
His viands spaikling in a f'oldi n ‘'iip, 
His body coiiclicid in a cm ions b‘'d, 
^^dlen care, mislrusl, and ireason v.au 


“ A fool, a fool ' — I met a fool i’ ilv‘ fosr 1, 

A motley fool 1 — a miserable v oild 
As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 

Who laid him do\Mi and basked him i\v t im. 

And railed on lady Fortune in pood tei in . 

In good set terms, — and yet a motley h'**! 

‘ Good-morrow, fool,' quolli 1 * ' Z<o, ' \r.' quofn ln\ 

‘ Call me not fool, till Heaven bath ^cnl na‘ ns tui'* 
And then he drew a dial fiom his poke. 

And looking on it wath lack-lustre eye. 

Says, ver^’’ visel^q ‘ It is ten o’clock * 

Thus may we sec,’ quoth he, ‘ ho\'. the woiM v ,n, - . 
’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine , 

And after an hour more, ’tw ill be clc\ c n , 

And so, from hour to hour, we npc and np., 

And then, from hour to hour, w c rot and rot, 

And thereby hangs a tale ’ When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow' like chanticlcci , 

That fools should be so dcep-contemplati\ c ; 

And I did laugh, sans intermission. 

An hour by his dial ” f 


No shght versatility of mind and pliancy of ftincy 
could pass at will from scenes such as those to the w artl 
of Eastcheap and the society which heard the chimes at 
midnight. One of the reasons of the ranty of great im- 
aginative works is that in very few cases is' this^capacity 
for muang sohtude combined wnth that of observing 
mankind^ A certain constitutional though latent mef- 
ancholy is essential to such a nature. This is the ex- 

h^q in Shakespeare All tlirough 

his works you feel you are reading the popular autlior, 

* " 3 &ng Henry VI., » u 5 

t As You Like It,” n 7 
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the successful man ; but through them all there is a 
certam tinge of musing sadness pervadmg, and, as it 
were, softening their gaiety. Not a trace can be found 
of “ eating cares ” or narrow and mind-contracting toil, 
but everywhere there is, in addition to shrewd sagacity 
and buoyant wisdom, a refining element of chastening 
sensibihty, which prevents sagacity from being rough, 
and shrewdness from becoming cold. He had an eye 
for either sort of life : 

“ Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play ; 

For some must watch, and some must sleep. 

Thus runs the world away ” 

In another point also Shakespeare, as he was, must be 
carefully contrasted with the estimate that would be 
formed of him from such dehneations as that of Fal- 
staff, and that was doubtless frequently made by casual, 
though only by casual, frequenters of the Mermaid It 
has been said that the mind of Shakespeare contained 
within it the mind of Scott ; it remains to be observed 
that it contained also the mmd of Keats. For, beside 
the delmeation of human hfe, and beside also the de- 
lineation of Nature, there remains also for the poet a 
third subject — ^the dehneation of fancies Of course 
these, be they what they may, are hke to, and were 
ongmaUy borrowed from, either man or Nature — ^from 
one or from both together. We know but two things 
m the simple way of direct experience, and whatever 
else we know must be m some mode or manner com- 
pacted out of them. Yet “ books are a substantial 
world, both pure and good,"* and so are fancies too In 
all countries, men have devised to themselves a whole 
senes of half-divme creations — ^mythologies Greek and 
Roman, fairies, angels, bemgs who may be, for aught 
we know, but with whom, m the meantime, we can 


* “ Hamlet,” ni 2. 
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attain to no conversation. The most known of these 
mjrthologies are the (jreek, and what is, we suppose, the 
second epoch of the Gothic, the fairies ; and it so hap- 
pens that Shakespeare has dealt with them both, and in 
a remarkable manner. We are not, indeed, of those 
critics who profess simple and unqualified admiration 
for the poem of “ Venus and Adorns ” It seems in- 
trinsically, as we know it from external testimony to 
have been, a juvenile production, wntten when Shake- 
speare’s nature might be well expected to be crude and 
unnpened. Power is shown, and power of a remark- 
able kind , but it IS not displayed m a manner that ^vlll 
please or does please the mass of men. In spite of the 
name of its author, the poem has never been popular — 
and surely this is sufficient. Nevertheless, it is remark- 
able as a literary exercise, and as a treatment of a singu- 
lar, though unpleasant subject. The fanciful class of 
poems differ from others in being laid, so far as their 
scene goes, in a perfectly unseen world. The tvpe of 

"Endymion” We mean 
that It IS tte type, not as giving the abstract perfection 

t’ecaiise it shows and embodies 
both Its exceUences and defects in a very marked and 
prominent manner. In that poem there ?reTo paLons 
Md no actions, there is no art and no hfe • but there is 
beauty, and that is meant to be enough, and to a rSdS 
of one and twenty it is enough and® more Whft are 
ei^Ioits or speeches ? what is Ciesar or Conolanns ? 

and do not care what hun^an hfe i^P "in^earlv vontH 
IS, perhaps, not true that the passions ttS youth it 
are particularly violent or th^t ^ ^ generaUy, 
any remarkabll degrS poweri^ • “ 

the fancy (which tLugh it li “^ain that 

wSn rt’sS^ 

looked on as distmct) is 
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the gentler species of passions are more absurd than 
they are afterwards. And the hterature of this period 
of human hfe runs naturally away from the real world ; 
away from the less ideal portion of it, from stocks and 
stones, and aunts and uncles, and rests on mere half- 
embodied sentiments, which in the hands of great poets 
assume a kind of semi-personality, and are, to the dis- 
tinction between things and persons, “ as moonlight 
unto sunhght, and as water unto wme.” * The Sonnets 
of Shakespeare belong exactly to the same school of 
poetry. They are not the sort of verses to take any 
particular hold upon the mind permanently and for 
ever, but at a certain penod they take too much. For 
a young man to read m the spring of the year among 
green fields and in gentle air they are the ideal. As 
First of April poetry they are perfect. 

The Midsummer NighFs Dream "" is of another 
order If the question were to be decided by “ Venus 
and Adorns,’" m spite of the unmeasured panegyrics of 
many writers, we should be obhged in eqmty to hold, 
that as a poet of mere fancy Shakespeare was much in- 
ferior to the late Mr. Keats and even to meaner men. 
Moreover, we should have been prepared with some re- 
fined reasomngs to show that it was unlikely that a poet 
with so much hold on reahty, in life and Nature, both 
in sohtude and m society, should have also a similar 
command over ^i»^reahty : should possess a command 
not only of flesh and blood, but of the imaginary en- 
tities which the self-mworkmg fancy bangs forth — ^im- 
palpable conceptions of mere mind qiicedam simulacra 
mirts pallenUa modts,^ thin ideas which come we know 
not whence, and are given us we know not why. But, 
unfortunately for this ingemous, if not profound sug- 
gestion, Shakespeare, in fact, possessed the very faculty 
which It tends to prove that he would not possess. He 


* Tennyson . “ Locksley Hall.” 
t Lucretius, 1 24 
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cotad paint Poms and Falstaff, but he exceUed also in 
fairy legends. Ho lind sucli 


" Seething brains ; 
Such shaping fantasies as apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends 


jj A 


As, for example, the idea of Puck, or Queen Mab, of 
Ariel, or such a passage as the following . 


“ Puck How now, spirit ' whither wander you ? 
Fai Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough bnar. 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everywhere. 

Swifter than the moones sphere ; 

And I serve the fairy queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green : 

The cowshps tail her pensioners be 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours. 

In those frecldes hve their savours : 


I must go seek some dew-drops here. 

And hang a pearl m every cowslip’s ear. 

Farewell, thou lob of spirits, I’U be gone ; 

Our queen and all our elves comd here anon 

Puck. The long doth keep bis revels here to-mght ; 
Take heed the queen come not withm his sight 
For Oberon is passmg fell and wrath. 

Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely bo}’’, stolen from an Indian king ; 

She never had so sweet a changelmg . 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his tram, to trace the forests Tvild . 

Bui she, perforce, ivithholds the loved boy, 

CrovTis him vatli flowers, and makes him all her loy 
And now they never meet m grove, or green 
By fountain clear, or spangled star-hght sheen 
But they do square ; that all their elves, for fear 
Creep mto acoin-cups, and hide them there. 


* “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


v I. 
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Fai. Either I mistake your shape and makmg quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Call’d Robin Good-fellow : are you not he 
That fright the maidens of the villagery ; 

Skim milk ; and sometimes labour in the quern. 

And bootless make the breathless housewife churn ; 

And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm , 

IMislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm ^ 

Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 

You do their work, and they shall have good luck . 

Are not you he ? 

Puck Thou speak’st aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night 
I jest to Oberon, and make Inm smile. 

When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile. 

Neighing in likeness of a filly foal 
And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl. 

In ver}? hkeness of a roasted crab ; 

And, when she drinks, against her hps I bob, 

And on her mthei’d dew-lap pour the ale. 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 

Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me , 

Then slip I from beneath, down topples she, 

And tailor cries, and falls into a cough , 

.And then the whole quire hold their hips, and Ioffe ; 

And waxen in their mirth, and neeze and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there — 

But room, fairv, here comes Oberon 

Fai. And here my mistress — ^Would that he were 

gone ’ ” * 

Protably he believed in these things Why not ? 
Everybody else believed in them then They suit our 
climate. As the Greek mythology suits the keen Attic 
sky, the fairies, indistinct and half-defined, smt a 
land of wild mists and gentle airs. They confuse the 
“ maidens of the villagery ” ; they are the pagamsm of 

the South of England _ , vi.* i 

Can it be made out what were Shakespeare s pohtical 

views ? We think it certainly can, and that without 


“ Midsummer Niglit’s Dream,” n i 
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difficulty. From the EngUsh historical plays it dis- 
tinctly appears that he accepted, like everybody then, 
the Constitution of his country. His lot was not ^t 
in an age of political controversy, nor of reform Wnat 
was, was from of old.. Xlie W^ars of the Roses had made 
it v*ery evident how much room there for the evils 
incident to an hereditary monarchy, for instance, those 
of a controverted succession, and the evils incident to 
an aristocracy, as want of pubhc spirit and andacions 
selfishness, to anse and continue within the realm of 
England. Yet they had not repelled, and had barely 
disconcerted, our conservative ancestors They had 
not become Jacobins , they did not concur — and 
history, except in Shakespeare, hardly does justice to 
them — ^in Jack Cade’s notion that the laws should come 
out of his mouth, or that the Commonwealth was to be 
reformed by interlocutors in this scene. 


“ Geo I tell thee. Jack Cade the clothier means to dress 
the Commonwealth, and turn it, and set a new nap on it 
Jo/ir So he had need, for ’tis threadbare. Well, I say 
il v.as never a merry world in England smee gentlemen 
came up 

Ceo O nuserable age * Virtue is not regarded in handv- 
craflsmcn 


Johv Tlie nobiht>* think scorn to go in leather aprons, 
r ? lang’s council are no good workmen 

JoJ j;. True ; and yet it is said, Labour m thy vocation , 

inf tWn ? magistrates be labour- 

^ ^ therefore should we be magistrates 

ihou hast lut it, for there is no better sign of a 
h.: ruUKl than a hard hand. ^ 

Jo' j; I see them 1 I see them ' ” 


r. 


people did see them, and know them 
■' ■ ' evl ™ would 




IvhM-A y uub scene, wouiC 

m everybody s suffrage. They woulc 


' '• 2 Kmi lknr> VI 


IV 2 
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know that there is such a thing as nonsense, and when a 
man has once attained to that deep conception, you may 
be sure of him ei^er after. And though it would be 
absurd to say that Shakespeare ongmated this idea, or 
that the disbelief in simple democracy is owing to his' 
teaching or suggestions, yet it may, nevertheless, be 
truly said, that he shared in the peculiar knowledge 
of men — and also 'possessed the pecuhar constitution 
of mind — which engender this effect The author of 
"" Conolanus never believed in a mob, and did some- 
thing towards preventing anybody else from doing so. 
But this political idea was not exactly the strongest 
in Shakespeare's mind We think he had two other 
stronger, or as strong. First, the feeling of loyalty to 
the ancient polity of this country — not because it was 
good, but because it existed In his time, people no 
more thought of the ongin of the monarchy than they 
did of the ongin of the Mendip Hills. The one had 
always been there, and so had the other. God (such 
was the common notion) had made both, and one as much 
as the other. Everywhere, in that age, the common 
modes of pohtical speech assumed the existence of cer- 
tain utterly national institutions, and would have been 
worthless and nonsensical except on that assumption. 
This national habit appears as it ought to appear in 
our national dramatist. A great divine teUs us that the 
Thirty-nine Articles are " forms of thought " ; mevitable 
conditions of the rehgious understanding * in pohtics, 

“ kings, lords, and commons " are, no doubt, '' forms of 
thought," to the great majority of Enghshmen; m these 
they live, and beyond these they never move. You can't 
reason on the removal (such is the notion) of the English 
Channel, nor St George's Channel, nor can you of the 
Enghsh Constitution, m hke maimer. It is to most of 
us, and to the happiest of us, a thmg immutable, and , 
such, no doubt, it was to Shakespeare, which, if any 
one would have proved, let him refer at random to any 
page of the historical Enghsh plays. 
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The second peculiar tenet winch we asciibc to Ins 
political creed is a disbelief in the middle classes. Wc 
fear he had no opinion of traders. In tins age, we 
know, it IS held that the keeping of a sho]i is equivalent 
to a political education Occasionallv, in country \*il- 
lages, where the trader sells everything, he is thought 
to know nothing, and has no vote ; ‘ but in a town 
where he is a householder (as, indeed, he is in the 
country), and sells only one thing — there wc assume 
that he knows everything And this assumption is, in 
c observers, confinned by the fact. 

Sir Walter Scott used to relate that when, after a trip 
to London, > [^turned to Tw^eedside, he always found 

distnct knew more of politics than 
the Cabinet And so it is with the mercantile com- 

Seauer”I?'^r ^ Chancellor of the 

^xchequer it is possible that you may be acquainted 

ith finance , but if you sell figs it is certain that vou 
Xn a generaUy find that 

an^mdmdml \?d^t°haT^® 

msecure guarantee for pohSdtLr^eSneLs “ 
" Moreover he hath left you all his walks 

o?t& m”. 

And to your heirs W « ^ 

Cffisar when comes such another ^ ” - 

ordered’^d^qualffied^poht?^^^^^ I ^^"^P^red and 
classes have a certain influeime pecuniary 


% << 


Julius c$sar,” 111 2 
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j Iiigh-souled energies, the gentle refinements and dis- 
interested desires, in which those classes are likely to 
•be especially deficient. He is particularly the poet of 
personal nobility, though, throughout his writings, 
there is a sense of freedom, just as Milton is the poet of 
freedom, though with an undertying reference to per- 
sonal nobihty ; indeed, we might weU expect our two 
poets to combine the appreciation of a rude and gener- 
ous hberty with that of a dehcate and refined noble- 
ness, since it is the umon of these two elements that 
characterizes our society and their experience. 

There are two things — ^good-tempered sense and ill- 
tempered sense. In our remarks on the character of 
Falstaff we hope we have made it very clear that 
Shakespeare had the former ; we think it nearly as 
certain that he possessed the latter also An instance 
of this might be taken from that contempt for the per- 
spicacity of the bourgeoisie which we have just been 
mentiomng. It is within the limits of what may be 
called malevolent sense, to 'take extreme and habitual 
pleasure in remarking the foohsh opinions, the narrow 
notions, and fallacious deductions which seem to chng 
to the pompous and prosperous man of business. Ask 
him his opinion of the currency question, and he puts 
“ bills '' and “ bullion together in a sentence, and he 
does not seem to care what he puts between them. 
But a more proper instance of (what has an odd sound) 
the malevolence of Shakespeare is to be found m the 
‘ play of “ Measure for Measure.” We agree with Hazhtt 
that this play seems to be written, perhaps more than 
any other, con amore, and with a rehsh , and this seems 
to be the reason why, notwithstanding the unpleasant 
nature of its plot, and the absence of any very attrac- 
tive character, it is yet one of the plays which take 
hold on the mind most easily' and most powerfully 
Now the entire character of Angelo, which is the ex- 
pressive feature of the piece, is nothing but a successful 
embodiment of the pleasure, the malevolent pleasure. 
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which a warm-blooded and expansive man talces in 
watching the rare, the dangerous and inanimate excesses 
of the constrained and cold-blooded. One seems to sec 
Shakespeare, with his bright eyes and his largc^ lips 
and buoyant face, watching with a pleasant excite- 
ment the excesses of his thm-hpped and calculating 
creation, as though they were the excesses of a real 
person. It is the complete picture of a natural hj-po- 
cnte, who does not consciously disguise strong impulses, 
but whose very passions seem of their own accord to 
have disguised themselves and retreated into the re- 
cesses of the character, yet only to recur even more 
dangerously when their proper penod is expired, when 
the wdl IS cheated into security by their absence, and 
the world (and, it may be, the “ judicious person 
himself) IS impressed with a sure rehance in his chilling 
and remarkable rectitude. 

It has, we beheve, been doubted whether Shake- 
speare was a man much conversant with the intmiate 
society of women Of course no one denies that he 
possessed a great knowledge of them — a capital ac- 
quaintance with their excellences, faults, and foibles ; 
but it has been thought that this was the result rather 
of imagmation than of society, of creative fancy rather 
than of perceptive experience. Now that Shakespeare 
possessed, among other singular quahties, a remarkable 
imaginative knowledge of women is quite certain, for 
he was acquainted with the soliloquies of women A 
woman, we suppose, hke a man, must be alone, in order 
to speak a soliloquy After the greatest possible in- 
timacy and experience, it must still be imagination or 

^ woman 

thinks of herself and to herself. There ^vlll stiU — get as 

near the limits of confidence or observation as you can 

be a space winch must be filled up from other means. 

tmth-r^erve, indeed Ts a 

Sd tofwhS^P therefore, that Shakespeare 

Had done what necessarily and certainly must be done 
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without experience, we were in some doubt whether he 
might not have dispensed with it altogether. A grave 
reviewer cannot know these things. We thought in- 
deed of reasonmg that since the dehneations of women 
In Shakespeare were admitted to be first-rate, it should 
follow, — at least there was a fair presumption, — ^that 
no means or aid had been wanting to their production, 
and that consequently we ought, in the absence of dis- 
tinct evidence, to assume that personal intimacy as 
well as sohtary imagination had been concerned in their 
production. And we meant to cite the questions 
about Octavia,” which Lord Byron, who thought he 
had the means of knowing, declared to be “ women all 
over.” 

But all doubt was removed and all conjectures set to 
rest by the coming in of an ably-dressed friend from the 
external world, who mentioned that the language of 
Shakespeare’s women was essentially female language ; 
that there were certain points and pecuharities m the 
Enghsh of cultivated Enghsh women which made it a / 
language of itself, which must be heard famiharly^in 
order to be known. And he added, ‘‘ Except a greater 
use of words of Latin derivation, as was natural in an 
age when ladies received a learned education, a few 
words not now proper, a few conceits that were the 
fashion of the time, and there is the very same Enghsh 
m the women’s speeches in Shakespeare.” He quoted — 


" Think not I love him, though I ask for him ; 

’Tis but a peevish boy * — ^yet he talks well ; — 

But what care I for words ? yet words do well. 

When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 

It is a pretty youth '—not very pretty . — 

But, sure, he’s proud ; and yet his pnde becomes him , 
He’U make a proper man The best thmg in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

He IS not tall ; yet for his years he's tall : 

His leg IS but so-so : and yet 'tis well 
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There v;as a pretty redness m his lip , 

A little riper and more lusty red 

Than that mix’d m his cheek ; ’twas just the diSerence 
Bet\\Txt the constant red, and mingled damask. 

There be some women, Sdvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall m love with him : but, for my part, 

I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him ; 

For what had he to do to chide at me ^ 

He '^aid, my eyes were black, and my hair black. 

And now, 1 am remember’d, scorn’d at me : 

I marvel vhy I answer’d not again , 

But that's all one * 


and tile passage of Perdita's cited before about the 
daftodils that— 

" take 

The vands of IMarch vath beauty , %aolets dun 
But eeter than the hds of Juno’s eves 
Or C^dhcrca’s breath ; ” ^ ^ ’ 

conclusive. But we have not, 
our-cUe^, heard young ladies converse in that manner 
lerhaps it is in his power of dehneating women that 

TT .with the graate^ 

p5„j„ Tf \ 1 ^3-logue in antiquity — ^we mean 

I It V.iii, no doubt, be said that the delin^tinn of 
vomcn did not faU vithin Plato’s nlan 

in that age so separate and ^predommanT 

■ !■ rwnt IS in's; h;5; S h; ' “ masculine 

t>e>i hi du’ n V ^ degree supenor ? We believe 
t IV cKi because he felt thaf u oeueve 

* w'i o* c.r.,rn. much hrffor +1 could pamt that 

^ P' ^ vTconSk, the^ W other, 

h ! I in lit- cool ‘^ummrr''^^ conversation that 
cooi summer morning, when Socrates 

L'Lc It,” 


i! 
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■was knocked up early to talk definitions and pliilosopliy 
mtli Protagoras, he will feel, not only that women 
would fancy such dialogues to be certainly stupid, and 
very possibly to be without meaning, but also that the 
side of character which is there presented is one from 
which not onlj^ the feminine but even the epicene ele- 
ment is nearly, if not perfectly, excluded. It is the 
intellect suiweymg and dehneatmg intellectual charac- 
tenstics We have a dialogue of thinking faculties , the 
character of e-veiy man is delineated by showing us, not 
his mode of action or feeling, but his mode of thinking, 
alone and by itself The pure mind, purged of all 
passion and affection, strives to view and describe 
others in lilce manner ; and the singularity is, that the 
hkenesses so taken are so good, — that the accurate 
copying of the merely intellectual effects and indica-' 
tions of character gives so true and so firm an im- 
pression of the whole character, — ^that a daguerreot3;pe 
of the mind should almost seem to be a delineation of 
the hfe. But though in the hand of a consummate 
artist such a way of representation may in some sense 
succeed in the case of men, it would certainly seem sure 
to fail m the case of women. The mere intellect of a 
woman is^a mere nothing. It onginates nothing, it 
transmits nothing, it retains nothing ; it has little hfe 
of its own, and therefore it can hardly be expected to 
attain any vigour. Of the lofty Platonic world of the 
ideas, which the soul in the old doctrine was to arrive at 
by pure and continuous reasoning, women were never 
expected to know anything. Plato (though Mr. Grote 
denies that he was a practical man) was much too 
practical for that ; he reserved his teaching for people 
whose behef was regulated and induced in some measure 
by abstract investigations ; who had an interest m the 
pure and (as it were) geometrical truth itself , who had 
an intellectual character (apart from and accessory to 
their other character) capable of being viewed as a large 
and substantial existence, Shakespeare’s being, like a 
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woman’s worked as a whole He was capable 
tehectuai abstractedness, but commonly he was touched 
with the sense of earth. One thinks of him as 
set on our coarse world of common clay, but from it ne 
could paint the moving essence of thoughtful feeling— 
which IS the best refinement of the best women. Imogen 
or Juhet would have thought httle of the conversation 

of Gorgias 

On few subjects has more nonsense been written 
than on the learmng of Shakespeare. In former times 
the estabhshed tenet was that he was acquainted with 
the entire range of the Greek and Latin classics, and 
famiharly resorted to Sophocles and ^Eschylus as guides 
and models. This creed reposed not so much on any 
painful or elaborate criticism of Shakespeare’s plays as 
on one of the a priori assumptions permitted to the in- 
dolence of the wise old world It was then considered 
clear, by all cntics, that no one could write good Enghsh 
who could not also write bad Latin Questioning 
scepticism has rejected this axiom, and refuted with 
contemptuous facihty the slight attempt which had 
been made to verify this case of it from the evidence of 
the plays themselves. But the new school, not content 
with showmg that Shakespeare was no formed or elabo- 
rate scholar, propounded the idea that he was quite 
ignorant, just as Mr. Croker “demonstrates” that 
Napoleon Bonaparte could scarcely write or read. The 
answer is, that Shakespeare wrote his plays, and that 
those plays show not only a very powerful, but also a 
vey cultivated mind. A hard student Shakespeare was 
not, yet he was a happy and pleased reader of interest- 

^ : when a book was 

QuH he put it down, when it looked fascinating he took 
it up, and fte consequence is, that he remembered and 

mteSt'^ki've with hvely 

nn recoUections , the m- 

aM ought not to do so, 

and inculcate the necessity of dry reading. Yet the 
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good sense of a busy public has practically discovered 
that what is read easily is recollected easily, and what is 
read with difficulty is remembered with more. It is 
certain that Shakespeare read the novels of his time, 
for he has founded on them the stones of his plays ; he 
read Plutarch, for his words still live in the dialogue of 
the “ proud Roman ” plays ; and it is remarkable that 
Montaigne is the only philosopher that Shakespeare can 
be proved to have read, because he deals more than any 
other phdosopher vuth the first impressions of things 
which exist. On the other hand, it may be doubted if 
Shakespeare would have perused his commentators. 
Certaiidy, he would never have read a page of this 
review, and we go so far as to doubt whether he would 
have been pleased with the admirable discourses of M. 
Guizot, which we ourselves, though ardent admirers of 
his style and ideas, stiU find it a little difficult to read , 
— and what would he have thought of the following 
speculations of an anonymous individual, whose notes 
have been recently published in a fine octavo by Mr. 
Colher, and, according to the periodical essayists, con- 
tribute valuable suggestions to the illustration of the 
immortal bard ” ? 

f 

‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
* “ Act I Scene I. 

“ P. 92 The reading of the subsequent line has hitherto 
been 

‘ ’Tis true , for you are over boots in love ’ ; 

but the manuscript corrector of the Foho, 1632, has changed 
It to 

‘ 'Tis true ; but you are over boots in love,’ 

which seems more consistent with the course of the dia- 
logue ; for Proteus, remarking that Leander had been 
‘ more than over shoes m love,' with Hero, Valentme an- 
swers, that Proteus was even more deeply m love than 
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Leander. Proteus observes of tlic Ul)k "f lit !'J a"'! 
Leander — 

‘ That’s a deep story of a deeper love 
Foy he was more than over '=;hoes m love 


Valentine retorts — 

‘ ’Tis true, bvf you aic o\cr bools m low ' 

For instead of bid was perhaps caught b\ the compo itooi 
from the preceding line ” 


It IS difficult to fancy Shakespeare p( msmg a volume 
of such annotations, though we allow that u" admire 
them ourselves As to the controveisy on Ins <;chool 
learning, we have only to say, that though the alh d 
imitations of the Greek tragedians arc iwie nonstns' , 
yet there is clear evidence that Shake 'are rccc-n'cd 
the ordinary grammar-school education of 1 ih time, .md 
that he had derived from the pain and sufitTing of 
several years, not exactly an acquaintance v.ith Gicek 
or Latin, but, hke Eton boys, a finn comnctioii that 
there are such languages 

Another controversy has been raised as to wlietlier 
Shakespeare was rehgious In the old editions it is 
commonly enough laid down that, wdicn writing his 
plays, he had no desire to fiU the Globe Theatre, but 
that his intentions were of the following description. 

In this play, “ Cymbelme,” “ Shakespeare has 
stongly depicted the frailties of our nature, and the 
efiect of vicious passions on the human mind In the 
late of the Queen we behold the adept in perfidY uistlv 
sacrificed by the arts she had, with unnatural ambition, 

i reviewing her death and 

f ^7 easily call to mind the words of 

confidence that Shakespeare, “ no doubt in- 

cMdmn’s character Sf 

hildrens ingratitude to their parents, and the conduct 
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of Goneni and Regan to each other ; especially in the 
former’s poisoning the latter, and laying hands pn her- 
self, we are taught that those who want gratitude to- 
wards their parents (who gave them their being, fed 
them, nurtured them to man's estate) will not scruple to 
commit more barbarous crimes, and easily to forget 
that, by destroying their body, they destroy their soul 
also.” And Dr. Ulrici, a very learned and illegible 
writer, has discovered that in every one of his plays 
Shakespeare had in \uew the inculcation of the pecuhar 
sentiments and doctrmes of the Clinstian rehgion, and 
considers the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” to be a 
specimen of the lay or amateur sermon. This is what 
Dr. Ulnci thinks of Shakespeare ; but what would 
Shakespeare have thought of Dr. Ulnci ? We beheve 
that “ Via, goodman Dull,” is nearly the remark which 
the learned professor would have received from the poet 
to whom his very careful treatise is devoted. And yet, 
without prying into the Teutomc mysteries, a gentle- 
man of missionary aptitudes might be tempted to re- 
mark that in many points Shakespeare is quahfied to 
administer a rebuke to people of the prevalent rehgion 
Meetmg a certain religionist is hke stnking the corner of 
a wall He is possessed of a firm and ngid persuasion 
that you must leave oif this and that, stop, cry, be 
anxious, be advised, and, above all things, refrain from 
domg what you hke, for nothing is so bad for any one 
as that. And in quite another quarter of the rehgious 
hemisphere we occasionally encounter gentlemen who 
have most likely studied at the feet of Dr. Ulnci, or at 
least of an equivalent Gamahel, and who, when we, or 
such as we, speaking the language of mortahty, remark 
of a pleasing fnend . '' Nice fellow, so and so ! Good 
fellow as ever hved > ” reply sternly, upon an unsus- 
pecting reviewer, with — ” Sir, is he an earnest man ? 

To which, m some cases, we are unable to return a 
sufficient answer. Yet Shakespeare, difienng, in that 
respect at least, from the disciples of Carlyle, had, we 
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suspect, an objection to grim people, and lye fear would 
ha4 liked the society of Mercutio better than that of a 
dreary divine, and preferred Opheha or that Juliet 
to a female philanthropist of sinewy aspect. And, 
seriously, if this world is not all evil, he who has under- 
stood and painted it best must probably have some 
good. If the underlying and almighty essence of this 
world be good, then it is hkely that the writer who most 
deeply approached to that essence will be himself good. 
There is a religion of week-days as well as of Sundays, of 
“cakes and ale” as well as of pews and altar-cloths. 
This England lay before Shakespeare as it hes before us 
all, with its green fields, and its long hedgerow s, and its 
many trees, and its great towns, and its endless hamlets, 
and its motley society, and its long history, and its 
bold exploits, and its gathering power, and he saw that 
they were good To him, perhaps, more than to anj^ 
one else, has it been given to see that they were a great 
unity, a great rehgious object ; that if you could only 
descend to the mner hfe, to the deep things, to the 
secret principles of its noble vigour, to the essence of 
character, to what we know of Hamlet and seem to 
fancy of Opheha, we might, so far as we are capable of 
so doing, understand the nature which God has made 
Let us, then, think of him not as a teacher of dry 
dogmas, or a sayer of hard sayings, but as— 


“A priest to us all, 

Of the wonder and bloom of the world ” -j- 


women , one from 


A j “ With murmurs of th( 

And motions of the forests and the sea. 


* ‘‘Twelfth Night,” m 2 
t Matthew Arnold : “ The Youth of Nature ” 
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And voice of living beings, and woven hymns. 

Of night and day and the deep heart of man.” * 

We must pause, lest our readers reject us, as the 
Bishop of Durham the poor curate, because he was 
mystical and confused.” 

Yet it must be allowed that Shakespeare was worldly, 
and the proof of it is, that he succeeded m the world. 
Possibly this is the point on which we are most nchly 
mdebted to tradition. We see generally, indeed, in 
Shakespeare’s works the popular author, the successful 
dramatist ; there is a hf e and play in his writings rarely 
to be found, except in those who have had habitual 
good luck, and who, by the tact of experience, feel the 
minds of their readers at every word, as a good rider 
feels the mouth of his horse. But it would have been 
difficult qmte to make out whether the profits so accru- 
ing had been profitably invested — ^whether the genius 
to create such illusions was accompanied with the care 
and judgment necessary to put out their proceeds 
properly m actual fife. We could only have said that 
there was a general impression of entire calmness and 
equabihty in his principal works, rarely to be found 
where there is much pain, which usually makes gaps m 
the work and dislocates the balance of ^the mmd. But 
happily here, and here almost alone, we are on sure 
historical ground. The reverential nature of Enghsh- 
men has carefully preserved what they thought the great 
excellence of their poet — ^that he made a fortune f It 
is certam that Shakespeare was proprietor of the Globe 


t The oaly antiquarian thing which can be fairly called an anecdote of 
Shakespeare is, that Mrs Alleyne, a shrewd woinan in those tunes, and 
married to Mr. Alleyne, the foundei of Dulwich Hospital, was one day, 
in the absence of her husband, applied to on some matter by a 
who gave a reference to ^Ir Hemrmngs (the notorious Mr lem- 
mings, the commentators say) and to Mr Shakespeare of the Olobe, 
and that the latter, when referred to, said Y^, rartainly, , 

him, and he was a rascal and good-for-nothmg The proper spec h 
of a substantial man, such as it is worth while to give a refeience to 
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Theatre— that he made money there, and invested the 
same in land at Stratford-on-Avon, and probably no 
circumstance m his life ever gave him so much pleasure 
It was a great thing that he, the son of the wool-comber, 
the poacher, the good-for-nothing, the vagabond (for so 
we fear the phrase went in Shakespeare’s youth), should 
return upon the old scene a substantial man, a person 
of capital, a freeholder, a gentleman to be respected, and 
over whom even a burgess could not affect the least 
supenonty. The great pleasure m life is doing what 
people say you cannot do Why did Mr Disraeli take 
the duties of the Exchequer with so much rehsh ^ Be- 
cause people said he was a novelist, an ad captandum 
man, and — monstrum horrendum i — a Jew, that could 
not add up. No doubt it pleased his inmost soul to do 
the work of the red-tape people better than those who 


could do nothing else. And so with Shakespeare : it 
pleased him to be respected by those whom he had re- 
spected with boyish reverence, but who had rejected 
the imaginative man — on their own ground and m their 
own subject, by the only title which they would regard 
— m a word, as a moneyed man We seem to see him 
eyeing the burgesses with good-humoured fellowship 
and genial (though suppressed and half-unconscious) 
contempt, drawng out their old stones, and acqmescmg 
in their foolish notions, with everything m his head and 
easy sayings upon Ins tongue,— a fuh mind and a deep 
dark eye, that played upon an easy scene — ^now in 
fanciful sohtude, now m cheerful society , now occu- 
pied \Mth deep thoughts, now, and equally so with 

the dramatist in the man 

ci substance, and the poet m the happy companion 
beloved and even resnected wi+b a ipanion , 

and a smile for ^ ^ one 



EDWARD GIBBON* 

(1856) 

A WIT said of Gibbon’s autobiography that he did 
not know the difference between himself and the 
Roman Empire. He has narrated his “ progressions 
from London to Bunton, and from Bunton to London,” 
in the same monotonous majestic periods that record 
the fall of states and empires The consequence is, that 
a fascinating book gives but a vague idea of its subject 
It inay not be without its use to attempt a description 
of him in plainer though less splendid Enghsh. 

The diligence of their descendant accumulated many 
particulars of The remote annals of the Gibbon family ; 
but its real founder was the grandfather of the his- 
torian, who hved m the times of the ” South Sea ” He 
was a capital man of business accordmg to the custom 
of that age — a dealer in many kinds of merchandise — 
hke perhaps the “ complete tradesman ” of Defoe, who 
was to understand the price and quahty of all articles 
made within the kmgdom. The preference, however, 
of Edward Gibbon the grandfather was for the article 
“ shares ”, his genius, hke that of Mr. Hudson, had a 
natural tendency towards a commerce in the meta- 
physical and non-existent , and he was fortunate in the 
age on which his lot was thrown It afforded many 

* The Htstory of the Bechne and. Fall of the Roman Empire By 
Edv'ard Gibbon, Esq With Notes by Dean Milman and M Guizot 
Edited, -with additional Notes, by William Smith, LL D In Eight 
Volumes London, 1855 Murray. 
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opportunities of gratifying that taste. Much has been 
written on panics and manias— much more than with 
the most outstretched intellect we are able to follow or 
conceive , but one thing is certain, that at particular 
tunes a great many stupid people have a great deal ol 
stupid money. Saving people have often only the 
faculty of saving ; they accumulate ably, and contem- 
plate their accumulations with approbation ; but what 
to do with them they do not know. Anstotle, who 
was not m trade, imagmed that money is barren ; and 
barren it is to qmet ladies, rural clergymen, and countr}^ 
misers Several economists have plans for preventing 
improvident speculation ; one would abolish Peel’s 
Act, and substitute one-pound notes; another would 
retam Peel’s Act, and make the calhng for one-pound 
notes a capital crime * but our scheme is, not to allow 
any man to have a hundred pounds who cannot prove 
to the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor that he knows 
what to do with a hundred pounds The want of this 
easy precaution allows the accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of rectors, authors, grandmothers, who have 
no knowledge of business, and no idea except that their 
money now produces nothing, and ought and must be 
forced immediately to produce somethmg “ I wish,” 
said one of this class, “ for the largest immediate in- 
come, and I am therefore naturally disposed to pur- 
chase an advowson ” At mtervals, from causes which 
are not to the present purpose, the money of these 
people ^the bhnd capital (as we call it) of the country — 
is particularly large and cravmg ; it seeks for some one 

fcids some 
It IS devoured, and 

interest of money was very low perhaps 
under three per cent The usual conseaue.nre followed ; 

the ablest. 


able men started won^erful^undS^^" = 

of ah, a company “ for carrymg on an unr 


great imooZino?^ n . nndertakmg of 

great importance, but no one to know what it was.” 


EDWARD GIBBON 
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Mr. Gibbon was not idle. According to the narrative 
of his grandson, he already fiUed a considerable position, 
was worth sixty thousand pounds, and had great influ- 
ence both in Parhament and in the City. He apphed 
himself to the greatest bubble of aU — one so great that 
it IS spoken of in many books as the cause and parent of 
all contemporary bubbles — ^the South-Sea Company — 
the design of which was to reduce the interest on 
the National Debt, which, oddly enough, it did reduce, 
and to trade exclusively to the South Sea or Spanish 
Amenca, where of course it hardly did trade. Mr. 
Gibbon became a director, sold and bought, traded and 
prospered ; and was considered, perhaps with truth, to 
have obtained much money. The bubble was essen- 
tially a fashionable one Pubhc intelhgence and the 
qmckness of commumcation did not then as now at 
once spread pecuniary mformation and misinformation 
to secluded districts ; but fine ladies, men of fashion — 
the London world — ever anxious to make as much of 
its money as it can, and then wholly unwise (it is not 
now very wise) in discovering how the most was to be 
made of it — “ went m " and speculated largely As 
usual, all was favourable as long as the shares were 
rising ; the price was at one time very high, and the 
agitation very general , it was, in a word, the railway 
mania in the South Sea. After a time, the shares 
“ hesitated,” dechned, and feU ; and there was an outcry 
agamst everybody concerned in the matter, very like 
the outcry against the oi Trepl Hudson m our own tune. 
The results, however, were very different Whatever 
may be said, and, judging from the late experience, 
a good deal is likely to be said, as ^ to the advan- 
tages of civilization and education, it seems certam 
that they tend to dimmish a simple-minded energy 
The Parhament of 1720 did not, hke the Parhament of 
1847, allow itself to be bored and mcommoded by legm 
minutiae, nor did it forgo the use of plam words. A 
committee reported the discovery of “a train of the 
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deepest viUamy and fraud hell ever contnved to ruin a 
nation ’’ , the directors of the company were arrested, 
and Mr Gibbon among the rest , he was compellc^d to 
give in a hst of his effects : the general wish was that a 
retrospective Act should be immediately passed, winch 
would impose on him penalties something like, or even 
more severe than, those now enforced on Paul and 
Strahan In the end, however Mr Gibbon escaped 
with a parhamentary conversation upon Ins affairs. 
His estate amounted to £140,000 ; and as tins was a 
great sum, there was an obvious suspicion that he was a 
great criminal. The scene must have been very curious. 

“ Allowances of twenty pounds or one shilling were 
facetiously voted A vague report that a director had 
formerly been concerned in another project by which 
some unknown persons had lost their money was ad- 
mitted as a proof of his actual guilt. One man was 
ruined because he had dropped a foolish speech that 
his horses should feed upon gold , another because he 
was grown so proud, that one day, at the Treasury, he 
had refused a civd answer to persons far above him ” 
The vanity of his descendant is evidently a little tned 
by the peculiar seventy with which his grandfather was 
treated Out of his £140,000 it was proposed that he ' 
should retain only £15,000, and on an amendment 
even this was reduced to £10,000 Yet there is some 
ground for behevmg that the acute energy and practised 
pecuniary power which had been successful in obtain- 
ing so large a fortune were hkewise apphed with science 
to the infenor task of retaining some of it The his- 
torian indeed says “ On these rums,” the £10,000 
aforesaid, with skill and credit of which Parhament 

depnve him, my grandfather 
erected the edifice of a new fortune the labours of 

rewarded , and I have reason 

mfenor +n structure was not much 

merior to the first But this only shows how far 

nuly feelmg may bias a sceptical judgment T 


a 
The 
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« credit of a man in Mr. Gibbon's position could not be 
^ very lucrative ; and bis skiB must have been enormous 
: to have obtained so much at the end of his hfe, m such 

circumstances, in so few years. Had he been an early 
Christian, the narrative of his descendant would have 
contamed an insidious hint, “ that pecuniary property 
may be so secreted as to defy the awlcward approaches 
of pohtical mvestigation ” That he died nch is cer- 
^ tain, for two generations lived solely on the property he 
^ bequeathed, 

: The son of this great speculator, the historian’s 

father, was a man to spend a fortune quietly He is 
not related to have indulged in any particular ex- 
; pense, and nothing is more difficult to follow than the 
pecuniary fortunes of deceased famihes , but one thing 
is certam, that the property which descended to the 
historian — making every allowance for all minor and 
subsidiary modes of diminution, such as daughter’s 
settlements, legacies, and so forth — ^was enormously less 
than £140,000 ; and therefore if those figures are correct, 
the second generation must have made itself very happy 
out of the savings of the past generation, and with- 
out caring for the poverty of the next Nothing that 
is related of the histonan’s father indicates a strong 
judgment or an acute discrimination , and there are 
some scarcely dubious signs of a rather weak character. 

Edward Gibbon, the great, was bom on the 27th of 
April 1737. Of his mother we hear scarcely anything ; 
and what we do hear is not remarkably favourable. 
It seems that she was a faint, inoffensive woman, of 
ordinary capacity, who left a very shght trace of her 
influence on the character of her son, did little, and 
died early. The real mother, as he is careful to explain, 
of his understanding and education was her sister, 
and his aunt, Mrs, Cathenne Porten, according to the 
speech of that age, a maiden lady of much vigour and 
capacity, and for whom her pupil really seems to have 
felt as much affection as was consistent with a rather 
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srs: U “To her ^re I am indebted 

m earhest infancy for the preservation of my life and 
health. ... To her instructions I owe the first rudi- 
ments of knowledge, the first exercise of reason, and a 
taste for books, which is still the pleasure and glory of 
my hfe ; and though she taught me neither language 
nor science, she was certainly the most useful pre- 
ceptress I ever had As I grew up, an intercourse of 
thirty years endeared her to me as the faithful friend 
and the agreeable compamon You have observed 
with what freedom and confidence we hved,’' etc., etc. 
To a less sentimental mind, which takes a more tran- 
quil view of aunts and relatives, it is satisfactory to find 
that somehow he could not wnte to her. “ I wish,"" he 
continues, “ I had as much to applaud and as little to 
reproach m my conduct to Mrs Porten since I left 
England ; and when I reflect that my letter would have 
soothed and comforted her dechne, I feel ” — ^what an 
ardent nephew would naturally feel at so unprecedented 
an event Leaving his maturer years out of the 
question — a possible rhapsody of affectionate eloquence 
— she seems to have been of the greatest use to him m 
mfancy. His health was very unperfect We hear 
much of rheumatism, and lameness, and weakness ; and 
he was unable to ]om m work and play with ordinary 
boys He was moved from one school to another, 
never staying anywhere very long, and owing what 
knowledge he obtained rather to a strong retentive 
understending than to any external stimulants or 
mstmction At one place he gained an acquamtance 

“ many tears 

and some blood At last he was consigned to the 

clergyman, the Rev Phihp 

complamed of by 
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a somewhat Horatian taste, went to London as often 
as he could, and translated invisa negoUa as “ boys to 
beat ” 

In school-work, therefore. Gibbon had uncommon dif- 
ficulties and unusual deficiencies , but these were much 
more than counterbalanced by a habit which often ac- 
companies a sickly childhood, and is the commencement 
of a studious hfe, the habit of desultory reading. The 
instructiveness of this is sometimes not comprehended. 
S. T. Colendge used to say that he felt a great superi- 
ority over those who had not read — and fondly read — 
fairy tales in their childhood , he thought they wanted 
a sense which he possessed, the perception, or apper- 
ception — ^we do not know which he used to say it was — 
of the unity and wholeness of the universe. As to fairy 
tales, this is a hard saymg , but as to desultory reading, 
it IS certamly true. Some people have known a time m 
life when there was no book they could not read. The 
fact of its bemg a book went immensely m its favour 
In early hfe there is an opmion that the obvious thmg 
to do with a horse is to nde it ; with a cake, to eat it ; 
with sixpence, to spend it A few boys carry this 
further, and thmk the natural thmg to do with a book 
IS to read it There is an argument from design in the 
subject : if the book was not meant for that purpose, 
for what purpose was it meant ? Of course, of any 
understanding of the works so perused there is no 
question or idea. There is a legend of Bentham, in his 
earhest childhood, climbing to the height of a huge stool 
and sitting there evening after evening with two candles 
engaged in the perusal of Rapin s history. It might 
as well have been any other book The doctrine of 
utility had not then dawned on its immortal teacher , 
cm hono was an idea unknown to him He would have 
been ready to read about Egypt, about Spam, about 
coals m Borneo, the teak-wood m India, the current in 
the nver Mississippi, on natural history or human his- 
tory, on theology or morals, on the state of the dark 
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Just then, reading is an end in itseh. At that time of 
hfe yon no more think of a future consequence, of the 
remote, the very remote possibihty of deriving know- 
ledge from the perusal of a book, than you expect 
so great a result from spmiung a peg-top. You spin 
the top, and you read the book , and these scenes of 
hfe are exhausted In such stuies, of all prose per- 
haps the best is history. One page is so hke another ; 
battle No. i is so much on a par with battle No. 2. 
Truth may be, as they say, stranger than fiction, ab- 
stractedly * but in actual books, novels are certainly 
older and more astoundmg than correct history. It 
will be said, what is the use of this ? Why not leave 
the reading of great books tfil a great age? Why 
plague and perplex childhood with complex facts remote 
from ite experience and mapprehensible by its imagi- 

though m aU great and 
combmed facts there is much which childhood cannot 
^ imagine, ■&ere is also in very many a great 
W only be truly apprehended for^ the &st 

^ ^ Catch an American of thirty • ^teH 

' about the battle of Marathon ; what -^vili he be 

^ comprehend of all that you mean bv it • of aU 

SterlTmay 

sionroTcfeeS^ 

to care much He mav “ wSi ^ 
a smart thing in that LaU terSSvT’bnf rt ?s 

tSt Xch ht t len^h^eSm to 

to tlie old battle^ Will ^ romance, 

^inthesame way.^lLr^S: 

I' it IS impossible You cannot form 
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a new set of associations , your mind is involved in 
pressing facts, 37our memory choked by a thousand de- 
tails ; the liveliness of fancy is gone with the childhood 
by which it was enhvened- Schamyl will never seem as 
great as Leonidas, or Miltiades ; Cnokemof, or whoever 
the Russian is, cannot be so imposing as Xerxes ; the 
unpronounceable place cannot stnke on your heart like 
Marathon or Platsea Moreovei, there is the further ad- 
vantage which Coleridge shadowed forth in the remark 
we cited. Youth has a pnnciple of consolidation We 
begin with the whole Small sciences are the labours 
of our manhood ; but the round universe is the play- 
thing of the boy. His fresh mind shoots out vaguely 
and crudely into the infinite and eternal Nothing is 
hid from the depth of it ; there are no boundaries to its 
vague and wandering vision Early science, it has been 
said, begins m utter nonsense ; it would be truer to say 
that it starts with boyish fancies. How absurd seem 
the notions of the first Greeks f Who could believe 
now that air or water was the principle, the pervading 
substance, the eternal matenal of aU things ? Such 
affairs will never explam a thick rock. And what a 
white original for a green and sky-blue world ! Yet 
people disputed m those ages not whether it was either 
of those substances, but which of them it was ^ And 
doubtless there was a great deal, at least in quantity, to 
be said on both sides. Boys are improved ; but some 
in our own day have asked, “ Mamma, I say, what did 
God make the world of ? ” and several, who did not 
venture on speech, have had an idea of some one grey 
primitive thing, felt a difficulty as to how the red carne, 
and wondered that marble could ever have been the 
same as moonshine This is m truth the picture of life 
We begin with the infinite and eternal, which we shaU 
never apprehend , and these form a framework, a 
schedule, a set of co-ordinates to which we refer all 
which we learn later At first, like the old Greek, we 
look up to the whole sky, and are lost in the one and 
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the aU ” • in the end we classify and enumerate , Tarn 
each star’, calculate distances, draw cramped diafpain. 
on the unbounded sky, write a paper on a - 

treatise on c Draconis, map special facts upon 1 c n- 
definite void, and engrave precise details on the mfimt 
and everlasting. So in history ; somehow tlie w h 
comes in boyhood ; the details later and in manhood 
The wonderful senes going far back to the times of okj 
patnarchs with their flocks and herds, tlic kcen»«‘\*td 
Greek, the stately Roman, the watching Jew , tlie un- 
couth Goth, the homd Hun, the settled picture of the 
unchanging East, the restless shifting of the rapid West, 
the nse of the cold and classical cmlization, its fall, the 
rough impetuous Middle Ages, the vague W'arm picture 
of ourselves and home, — ^when did we learn tliesc ? 
Not yesterday nor to-day , but long ago, m the first 
dawn of reason, in the onginal flow of fancy. What we 
learn afterwards are but the accurate littlenesses of the 
great topic, the dates and tedious facts Those who 
begin late learn only these ; but the happj' first feel 
the mystic associations and the progress of the wdiole. 

There is no better illustration of all this than Gibbon. 
Few have begun early with a more desultory reading, 
and fewer stiB have described it so skilfully From 
the ancient I leaped to the modern w'orld ; many crude 
lumps of Speed, Rapm, Mezeray, Davila, Machiavel, 
Father Paul, Rower, etc , I devoured hke so manv 
novels , and I swallowed with tlie same voracious 
appetite the descnption of India and China of Mexico 
and Pern My first introduction to the Instonc scenes 
Which have since engaged so many years of mv life 
must be asenbed to an accident In the summer of 

S ^ was less dehghted with the beauties 

of btourhead than with discovering m the Hbrarv a 

HSrwWh’ of Echard's Rmtan 

teltr^han’th^ if’ more skifl and 

taste than the previous work. To me the reigns of the 
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successors of Constantine were absolutely new ; and I 
was immersed m tlie passage of the Goths over the 
Danube when the summons of the dinner-bell reluc- 
tantly dragged me from my intellectual feast. This 
transient glance served rather to irritate than to ap- 
pease my curiosity ; and as soon as I returned to Bath 
I procured the second and third volumes of Howel’s 
History of the World, which exhibit the Byzantine 
period on a larger scale. Mahomet and his Saracens 
soon fixed my attention ; and some instinct of criticism 
directed me to the genuine sources Simon Ockley, an 
original in every sense, first opened my eyes ; and I 
was led from one book to another till I had ranged 
round the circle of Oriental history. Before I was six- 
teen I had exhausted ail that could be learned in Enghsh 
of the Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks ; and 
the same ardour urged me to guess at the French of 
D'Herbelot, and to construe the barbarous Latin of 
Pocock’s Ahulfaragkis” To this day the schoolboy 
student of the Decline and Fall feels the traces of that 
schoolboy reading. Once, he is conscious, the author 
like him felt, and solely felt, the magmficent progress of 
the great story and the scenic aspect of marvellous 
events. 

A more sudden effect was at hand However ex- 
alted may seem the praises which we have given to loose 
and unplanned reading, we are not saying that it is the 
sole ingredient of a good education. Besides this sort 
of education, which some boys wiU voluntarily and 
naturally give themselves, there needs, of course, an- 
other and more rigorous kind, which must be impressed 
upon them from without. The terrible difficulty of 
early life — ^the use of pastors and masters — ^really is, 
that they compel boys to a distinct mastery of that 
which they do not wish to learn. There is nothing to 
be said for a preceptor who is not dry. Mr Carlyle de- 
scnbes with bitter satire the fate of one of his heroes 
who was obhged to acqmre whole systems of informa- 
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tion in which he, the hero, saw no use, and which he 
kept as far as might be in a vacant comer of his mind 
And this is the very point— dry language, tedious mathe- 
matics, a thumbed grammar, a detested slate, form 
gradually an interior separate intellect, exact in its in- 
formation, rigid m its requirements, disciphned in its 
exercises. The two grow together, the early natural 
fancy touching the far extremities of the universe, 
hghtly playing with the scheme of all things ; the pre- 
cise, compacted memory slowly accumulating special 
facts, exact habits, clear and painful conceptions. At 
last, as it were in a moment, the clouds break up, the 
division sweeps away , we find that in fact these exer- 


cises which puzzled us, these languages which we 
hated, these details which we despised, are the instru- 
ments of trae thought, are the very keys and openings 
the exclusive access to the knowledge which we loved 
In this second education the childhood of Gibbon had 
been very defective He had never been placed under 
any rigid traming In his first boyhood he had dis- 
puted with his aunt, “ that were I master of Greek and 
Latin, I must interpret to myself in English the thoughts 
of the onginal, and that such extemporary verSons 
must be infenor to the elaborate translation of pro- 

^ sophism,” as he remarks 

• not easily be confuted by a perS 

• of any other language than her mvn " lU- 
health^, a not very wise father, an ill-chosen sucressim, 
of schools and pedagogues prevented “hie 

toYSndotarffo%o\""ta^^^^^^ 

content his father took n impulse of dis- 

Oxford at sixteen resolution, and sent him to 

It IS probable that a worse place could not have been 
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found. The University of Oxford was at the nadir of 
her history and efhciency. The pubhc professorial 
training of the Middle Ages had died away, and the in- 
tramural collegiate system of the present time had not 
begun. The University had ceased to be a teaching 
body, and had not yet become an examining body 
“ The professors,"’ says Adam Smith, who had studied 
there, “ have given up almost the pretence of lectur- 
ing.” The examination,” said a great judge some 
years later, was a farce in my time. I was asked who 
founded Umversity College , and I said, though the 
fact IS now doubted, that King Alfred founded it ; and 
was the examination ” The colleges, deprived of 
the supermtendence and watchfulness of their natural 
sovereign, feU, as Gibbon remarks, into port and 
prejudice.” The Fellows were a close corporation , 
they were chosen from every conceivable motive — be- 
cause they were respectable men, because^ they were 
good fellows, because they were brothers of other 
Fellows, because their fathers had patronage m the 
Church Men so appointed could not be expected to 
be very diligent in the instruction of youth ; many 
colleges did not even profess it , that of All Souls has 
continued down to our own time to deny that it has 
anything to do with it. Undoubtedly a person who 
came thither accurately and ngidly drilled m technical 
scholarship found many means and a few motives to 
pursue it.^ Some tutonal system probably existed at 
most colleges Learmng was not wholly useless in the 
Church The Enghsh gentleman has ever loved a nice 
and classical scholarship. But these advantages were 
open only to persons who had received a very stnct 
traimng, and who were voluntarily disposed to disci- 
phne themselves still more To the mass of mankind 
the University was a graduating machine ” , the 
colleges, monopohst residences, — hotels without bells. 


* Eldon 
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Taking the place as it stood, the lot of may be 

thought rather fortunate. He was placed at Magdalen, 
whose fascinating walks, so ^^autiful the later 
autumn, stiU recaU the name of Addison, the example 
of the merits, as Gibbon is of the deficiencies, of Oxford. 
His first tutor was, m his own opimon, “ one of the best 
of the tnbe ” “ Dr. Waldegrave was a learned and 
pious man, of a mild disposition, strict morals, and ab~ 
stemious hfe, who seldom mingled in the politics or the 
jolhty of the college. But his knowledge of the world 
was confined to the University ; his learning was of the 
last, rather than of the present age ; his temper was 
mdolent , his faculties, which were not of the first rate, 
had been relaxed by the climate ; and he was satisfied, 
hke his fellows, with the shght and superficial discharge 
of an important trust. As soon as my tutor had 
sounded the insufficiency of his disciple in school-learn- 
ing, he proposed that we should read every morning, 
from ten to eleven, the comedies of Terence. The sum 
of my improvement in the Umversity of Oxford is con- 
fined to three or four Latin plays ; and even the study 
of an elegant classic, which might have been illustrated 
by a companson of ancient and modem theatres, was 
reduced to a dry and hteral interpretation of the author’s 
text During the first weeks I constantly attended 
these lessons in my tutor’s room ; but as they appeared 
equally devoid of profit and pleasure, I was once 
, tempted to try the experiment of a formal apology, 
lip apolog^f was accepted with a smile. I repeated the 

ceremony; the excuse was admitted 
witli the same indulgence : the shghtest motive of lazi- 
ness or indisposition, the most trifling avocation at 
^^^^oad was aflowed as a worthy impediment ; 

conscious of my absence or 
n ^nrL ^ Iccture been constantly filled, 

Vimr- portion of my academic 

• V ^ recommen^d for my 

. no e.\crciscs v.ere prescnbed for his inspection^ 
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and at the most precious season of youth whole days 
and weeks were suffered to elapse without labour or 
amusement, without advice or account/' The name of 
his second tutor is concealed m asterisks, and the sensi- 
tive conscience of Dean Milman wiU not allow him to 
msert a name “ which Gibbon thought proper to sup- 
press.” The account, however, of the anon5mious 
person is sufficiently graphic. Dr. ^ well re- 
membered that he had a salary to receive, and only 
forgot that he had a duty to perform. Instead of guid- 
ing the studies and watchmg over the behaviour of his 
disciple, I was never summoned to attend even the 
ceremony of a lecture ; and excepting one voluntary 
visit to his rooms, during the eight months of his titular 
office the tutor and pupil hved m the same college as 
strangers to each other.” It added to the evils of this 
neglect, that Gibbon was much younger than most of 
the students ; and that his temper, which was through 
hie reserved, was then very shy. His appearance, too, 
was odd ; “a thin httle figure, with a large head, dis- 
puting and arguing with the greatest ability ” Of 
course he was a joke among undergraduates; he con- 
sulted his tutor as to studying Arabic, and was seen 
buying La Bibliothegue Onenfale d’Herbelot, and im- 
mediately a legend was diffused that he had turned 
Mahomedan. The random cast was not so far from the 
mark : cut off by pecuhanties from the society of young 
people ; deprived of regular tmtion and systematic em- 
ployment ; tumbling about among crude masses of 
heterogeneous knowledge ; alone with the heated bram 
of youth, — ^he did what an experienced man would 
expect — ^he framed a theory of aU things. No douBt it 
seemed to him the most natural thing m the world 
Was he to be the butt of ungemal wme-parties, or spend 
his lonely hours on shreds of languages ? Was he not 
to know the truths There were the old problems, the 
everlasting difficulties, the mcsma mundi, the Hercules' 
pillars of the human imagination — “ fate, free-will, fore- 
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knowledge absolute/^ Surely these should come &st ; 
when we had learned the great landmarks, understood 
the guiding-stars, we might amuse ourselves with small 
pomts, and make a playthmg of curious information. 
What particular theory the mmd frames when in tms 
sto-tc is 2 L §00(3- (3.63.1 matter of sp6ci3l s-ccidcnt Tlic 
data for considering these difhculties are not within its 
reach. Whether man be or be not bom to solve the 
“ mystery of the knowable,” he certainly is not bom to 
solve it at seventeen, with the first hot msh of the un- 
trained mmd. The selection of Gibbon was remark- 
able : he became a Roman Cathohe. 

It seems now so natural that an Oxford man should 
take this step, that one can hardly understand the aston- 
ishment it created Lord Sheffield tells us that the 
Pnvy Council interfered ; and with good administrative 
]udgment examined a London bookseller — ^some Mr. 
Lewis — ^who had no concern in it In the manor-house 
of Bunton it would have probably created less sensa- 
tion if " dear Edward had announced his mtention 
of becoming a monkey. The Enghsh had ever be- 
lieved that the Papist is a kind of creature ; and every 
sound mmd would prefer a beloved child to produce a 
tail, a hide of hair, and a taste for nuts, m comparison 
with transubstantiation, wax candles, and a bdief in 
the glories of Mary. 

What exact motives impelled Gibbon to this step 
cannot now' be certainly known ; the autobiography 
casts a mist over them , but from what appeis his 
conversion partly much resembled, and partly alto- 
gctlier diftered from, the Oxford conversions of our own 

nf ^ Church, or 

flic sm of the Reformation , and Gibbon had not an 

Mr Sewell’s t theory that 

TO ir acquiesce in the opinions of 

\our grandmother His memoirs have a halo of great 

• ‘‘ Piyadise Lost," book ii 
T Profesror of Moral Pinlosophy at Oxford. 
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names — ^Bossnet, the History of Protestant Variations, 
etc , etc. — and he speaks with becoming dignity of fail- 
ing by a noble hand He mentioned also to Lord 
Sheffield as having had a preponderating influence over 
him, the works of Father Parsons, who hved in Queen 
Ehzabeth's time. But in aU probability these were 
secondary persuasions, justifications after the event. 
No young man, or scarcely any young man of seven- 
teen, was ever converted by a systematic treatise, espe- 
cially if wntten in another age, weanng an obsolete 
look, speaking a language which scarcely seems that of 
this world. There is an unconscious reasoning : " The 
world has had this book before it so long, and has with- 
stood it. There must be something wrong ; it seems 
all right on the surface, but a flaw there must be ” 
The mass of the volumes, too, is unfavourable “ All 
the treatises in the world,” says the young convert in 
Loss and Gainf are not equal to giving one a view m 
a moment ” What the youthful mind requires is this 
short decisive argument, this view m a moment, this 
flash as it were of the understanding, which settles all, 
and diffuses a conclusive hght at once and for ever over 
the whole. It is so much the pleasanter if the young 
mind can strike this view out for itself, from matenals 
which are forced upon it from the controversies of 
the day; if it caA find a certain solution of pending 
questions, and show itself wiser even than the wisest of 
its own, the very last age So far as appears, this was 
the fortune of Gibbon ” It was not long,” he says, 

, “ since Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquiry had sounded an 
alarm in the theological world ; much ink and much 
gall had been spent in defence of the pnmitive miracles ; 
and the two dullest of their champions were crowned 
with academic honours by the University of Oxford 
The name of Middleton was unpopular ; and his pro- 
scnption very naturally led me to peruse lus wntings 


* By J H Ne\\'man, chap, xvii 
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and those of his antagonists It is not difficult to dis- 
cover in this work easy and striking arguments which 
might lead an untaught mind to the communion of 
Rome. As to the peculiar behef of its author, there has 
been much controversy, with which we have not here 
the least concern ; but the natural conclusion to which 
it would lead a simple intellect is, that all miracles are 
equally certain or equally uncertain. “ It being agreed, 
then,'’ says the acute controversiahst, “ that in the 
original promise of these miraculous gifts there is no in- 
timation of any particular period to which their con- 
tinuance was hmited, the next question is, by what sort 
of evidence the precise tune of their duration is to be 
determined ? But to this point one of the wnters lust 
referred to excuses himself, as we have seen from 
giving any answer ; and thinks it sufficient to declare 
m general that the earliest fathers unanimously affirm 
them to have continued down to their times. Yet hehas 
not told us, as he ought to have done, to what age he 

ine second or to the third century, or, with the P-enpr- 
hty of our wnters, he means also to include the fonrfh 

"in neeHop 

earliest fathers only as to the 

reader I'^t t^f^t " 

fathers are more cold nr ^ mat the later 

whereas the upon it ; 

" descend from those earhPQ+ we 

' and exphcit we find strong* 

perpetual succession and ^ attesting the 

miraculous powers in their tevprpl^^^^^^ same 

rause must be determined hi “ that if the 

fatheis, we shall fiS^as wwammoMs consent of 

aose powers were contmued evp^rV°. Relieve that 

to any other, how earlv and ryn + ^ latest ages as 
-Jays of the apostles Lt 
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reasons why he does not choose to say anything upon 
the subject of their duration : ist, because there is not 
light enough in history to settle it ; 2ndly, because the 
thing itself IS of no concern to us. As to his first reason, 
I am at a loss to conceive what further light a professed 
advocate of the primitive ages and fathers can possibly 
require in this case. For as far as the Church historians 
can illustrate or throw hght upon anything, there is not 
a single point m all history so constantly, explicitly, 
and unanimously affirmed by them aU, as the continual 
succession of those powers through aU ages, from the 
earhest father who first mentions them down to the 
time of the Reformation. Which same succession is 
stiU further deduced by persons of the most eminent 
character for their probity, learning, and dignity in the 
Romish Church, to this very day. So that the only 
doubt which can remain with us is, whether the Church 
histonans are to be trusted or not , for if any credit be 
due to them m the present case, it must reach either to 
aU or to none ; because the reason of behevmg them 
in any one age wiU be found to be of equal force m all, 
as far as it depends on the characters of the persons 
attesting, or the nature of the things attested In 
terms this and the whole of Middleton's argument is so 
shaped as to avoid including m its scope the miracles of 
Scripture, which are mentioned throughout with eulo- 
giums and acquiescence, and so as to make you doubt 
whether the author believed them or not. This is ex- 
actly one of the pretences which the young strong mind 
dehghts to tear down It would argue, “ This writer 
evidently means that the apostohc miracles have just 
as much evidence and no more than the popish or the 
patristic ; and how strong "—for Middleton is a master 
of telling statement — “ he shows that evidence to be » 

I won't give up the apostolic miracles, I cannot ; yet 
I must beheve what has as much of historical testimony 


Preface to Ftec Inquiry. 
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in its favour. It is no redmcho ad ahsurdum that we 
must go over to the Church of Rome , it is the most 
diffused of Chnstian creeds, the oldest of Christian 
Churches.” And so the logic of the sceptic becomes, as 
often since, the most ef&cient instrument of the all- 
believmg and aU-determimng Church. 

The consternation of Gibbon's relatives seems to have 
been enormous. They cast about what to do. From 
the experience of Oxford, they perhaps thought that it 
would be useless to have recourse to the Anglican clergy * 
this resource had failed. So they took him to Mr! 
MaUet, a Deist, to see if he could do anything ; but he 
did nothing. Their next step was nearly as extraordi- 

^ at Lausanne, m the house of 
M PayiUiard, a French Protestant minister. After the 

independence, and unhmited 
credit of an Enghsh undergraduate, he was thrown into 
a foreign country, deprived, as he says, by ignorance 
of the language, both of “ speech and hin?l™ 

^ schoolboy. With a smaU allowSice S 
pocket-money, and without the Epicurean comfort^ nn 
which he already set some value. He laments the “ in 
dispensable comfort of a servant ” and the '' 
uncleanly table of MadamT PaWSard '' In ^ 
day the watchful sagacity of Cardinal 
hardly allow a promsm| convert of 
talents to remam unsolarpti Tn c> 4. x t ^ stations and 

should hear soothing offers offegM or"snrf*“^*^°“ ’ 
smuations of a Ponish dompcftr^ o succour, some m- 

But a hundred ye^rs ago the att“tion 
- vas very httle directed tn ^^^®^ion of the Holy See 

nas left to endure his^osition^”®'^^^ 



ne lound what was th^ L i ^ not 

disposition, steady studv a^d teury to his 

tutor \\ as, of course, to convert him^u^ tuition. His 
they had no language m common" 
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liminaiy occupation of teaching French. Dunng five 
years both tutor and pupil steadily exerted themselves 
to repair the defects of a neglected and ill-grounded 
education. We hear of the perusal of Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, and Tacitus. Cicero was translated into 
French, and translated back agam into Latin. In both 
languages the pupil's progress was sound and good 
From letters of his which still exist, it is clear that he 
then acquired the exact and steady knowledge of Latin 
of which he afterwards made so much use. His cir- 
cumstances compelled him to master French If his 
own letters are to be trusted, he would be an example 
of Ills own doctrine, that no one is thoroughly master of 
more than one language at a time , they read hke the 
letters of a Frenchman trying and faihng to wnte 
Enghsh. But perhaps there was a desire to magnify 
his continental progress, and towards the end of the 
time some wish to make his friends fear he was for- 
getting his own language 

Meantime the work of conversion was not forgotten 
In some letters which are extant, M. Pavilhard cele- 
brates the triumph of his logic ” J'ai renverse,” says 
the pastor, “ I'lnfailhbilite de I’Eglise; j'ai prouve que 
jamais saint Pierre n’a ete chef des apotres , que quand 
il I'aurait ete, le pape n'est point son successeur , qu'il 
est douteux que saint Pierre ait jamais ete a ^Rome ; 
mais suppose qu'il y ait ete, il n'a pas ete eveque de 
cette ville , que la transubstantiation est une invention 
humaine, et peu ancienne dans I'Eghse," and so on 
through the usual hst of Protestant arguments. He 
magmfies a httle Gibbon's strength of conviction, as it 
makes the success of his own logic seem more splendid ; 
but states two curious things . first, that Gibbon at 
least pretended to beheve m the Pretender, and what is 
more amazing still — aU but incredible — ^that he fasted 
Such was the youth of the Epicurean historian ! 

It IS probable, however, that the skiU of the Swiss 
pastor was not the really operating cause of the event 
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Perhaps experience shows that the converts which RoiAe 
has made, with the threat of unbelief and the weapons 
of the sceptic, have rarely been permanent or adyan- 
tageous to her. It is at best but a dangerous logib to 
dnve men to the edge and precipice of scepticism, in 
the hope that they will recoil in horror to the very 
mtenor of creduhty. Possibly men may show their 
courage — ^they may vanqmsh the argumentum ad ter- 
they may not find scepticism so terrible. This 
last was Gibbon s case A more insidious adversary 
than the Swiss theology was at hand to sap his Roman 
Cathohc behef PaviUiard had a fair French hbrary— 

not ill stored in the recent pubhcations of that age of 

which he allowed his pupil the continual use. It was 
as impossible to open any of them and not come in con- 
tact with infidehty, as to come to England and not to 
see agreen field Scepticism is not so much a part of 
the French hterature of that day as its animatinp- 
spint-its essence, its vitality. You can no mo ™curit 

extract from Words- 
\orth his conception of nature, or from Swift hm 

common-sense. And it is of the subtlest kind It h^s 

^^h.ch does nit ar^^'but wLh 

much elaborate as hmts • l ^ not so 

suggests With fetmditos ofthe“°A^^ 

trasts traditions of ifci nwn + 4 . Church it con- 
’^ens, Vvsagc dn monde Ip f ’ ‘^^chnicahties are hon 

hiKh hopes, noble sacnfices{t\Shiis^^fr'“*”*^ ’ t° 
' (asr>^ skilful comfort nla nrl coined ves, it opposes quiet 
Old as transubstantiation mav indifference. 

Horace and Lucian Lord^^.r^ ' ^han 

lines has coupled the names 5^ thp ? well-known 
tlie Leman Lake Th^ pa^es o? v 
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ll^d revolted was compatible with hterary eminence 
ani European fame — ^gave a piquancy to ordinary 
writing — ^was the very expression of caustic caution and 
gentlemanly calm. 

The grave and erudite habits of Gibbon soon de- 
veloped themselves. Independently of these abstruse 
theological disputations, he spent many hours daily — 
nsmg early and reading carefully — on classical and 
secular learmng. He was not, however, whoUy thus 
engrossed. There was m the neighbourhood of Lau- 
saime a certam Mademoiselle Curchod, to whom he de- 
voted some of his tune. She seems to have been a 
morbidly rational lady ; at least she had a grave taste. 
Gibbon could not have been a very enhvening lover ; 
he was decidedly plain, and his predoimnatmg taste 
was for sohd learning. But this was not all ; she 
formed an attachment to M. Necker, afterwards the 
most slow of premiers, whose financial treatises can 
hardly have been agreeable even to a Genevese beauty. 
This was, however, at a later time. So far as appears. 
Gibbon was her first love. How extreme her feehngs 
were one does not know. Those of Gibbon can scarcely 
be supposed to have done him any harm. However, 
there was an mtimacy, a flirtation, an engagement — 
when, as usual, it appeared that neither had any money. 
That the young lady should procure any seems to have 
been out of the question ; and Gibbon, supposing that 
he might, wrote to his father. The reply was un- 
favourable. Gibbon's mother was dead ; Mr. Gibbon 
senior was mamed again ; and even in other circum- 
stances would have been scarcely ready to encouiage 
a romantic engagement to a lad}^ with nothing. She 
spoke no Enghsh, too, and marriage with a person 
speaking only French is stiU regarded as a most un- 
natural event ; forbidden, not indeed by the literal law 
of the Church, but by those liigher instinctive pnnuples 
of our nature, to w^hicli the bluntest own obedience 
No father could be expected to wolate at once pecuniary 
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duties and patnolic principles. Mi Gibbon nior for- 
bade the match. The young lady doe;- lah • m to 
have been quite ready to lelinquisli all boj)** ; but ‘la 
had shown a grave taste, and hxcfl her afnctn.n, on .t 
sound and cold mind “I sighed,” nan.it»-s t!i*> In.- 
tonan, “ as a lover , but I obe^^d as a son ” ” I hrv« 
seen,” says M Suard, ” the letter m v.hich (bbbon com- 
municated to Mademoiselle Curcliod the 0|)])fKttm:i of 
his father to their marriage. Tlic first page-> an- t. tah-i 
and melanr.hnlv ac; ■mirrlif r./l .... 


puurquol, maaemoiseile, 

himble et ties obeissant s^jj. viteui , i-uwarcu ii ODon " lif r 
father died soon afterwards, and ” she rctiiea to in mn a 
where by teaching young ladies, slie earni d a lean] 
subsistence for herself and her mother ; but tin* tiancnnl 
^sposition of her admirer preserved him fiom anv 
romantic display of sympathy and fidelitv'. He coii- 
inued to study various readings in Cicero, as v ell ns ih( 
passage of Hannibal over the Alps ; and uith thot 
resources set sentiment at defiance Ypi 
lurty years later the lady, then the wife of tlie mo a 

Europe, was able to suggest 
reflections to an aged bachelor Qli/rnfiTr a 

superannuated mamage “ Srdez^ voL 
former un de ces hens tao^ifQ ' rnonsiciir, do 

reux dans I’dge mfir c wS... I f T®'" *1“' •'<'"- 

jeunesse Ate seuiement contracts dans la 

gotlts se commun« t P^rf^ite. Ics 



se niodaer^rm^tue W "t W «teUectuote 

impressions de Tame ]eunesse ; car les 

qm n’est pins Zse 

dans toute ^ Pour 
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association d^un genre imparfait rappelle toujours^ la 
statue d^Horace, qui joint a une belle tete le corps d'un 
stupide poisson Vous etes mane avec la gloire. She 
was then a cultivated French lady^ giving an account of 
the reception of the Decline and Fall at Pans, and ex- 
pressing rather peculiar ideas on the style of Tacitus. 
The world had come round to her side, and she e?^ 
plams to her old lover rather well her happiness with 
M Necker. 

After hving nearly five years at Lausanne, Lib bon 
returned to England. Continental residence has made 
a great alteration m many Englishmen; but f^have 
undergone so complete a metamorphosis as Edwara 
Gibbon. He left his own country a hot-brained and 
lU-taught youth, wilhng to sacrifice friends and exp^- 
tations for a superstitious and half-known creed , he 
returned a cold and accomphshed man, master of many 
accurate ideas, httle likely to hazard any com for any 
faith : already, it is probable, inchned in secret to a 
cautious scepticism ; placing thereby, as it were, 
system the fngid prudence and unventurmg inCTeduli y 
congemal to his character. His change 
changed his position among his relatives. His a er, 
he says, met him as a fnend; and they contmued 
thenceforth on a footing of “ easy intimacy p - 
ciaUy after the httle affair of Mademoisep Curchod 
and the very sensible view he took m 
the matrimonial relation,'' there can be httle q ® 
that Gibbon was justly regarded as a mos ^ ^ 

man, singularly prone to large fipoks, and a 
fond of French phrases and French ideas , an ^ 
a great feehng of common-sense, and a wise p 
of permanent money to transitory sentimen 
father allowed him a moderate, and but a moderate, 
mcome, which he husbanded with great care, ^ ^ 

voluntarily expended m the purchase and rpallv 

serious volumes He hved an_ externally i(Ee ^ y 
studious hfe, vaned by tours m France and Italy , 
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toils of which, though not m descnption vcr}^ formid- 
able, a tnfie tried a sedentary habit and somewliat 
corpulent body The only English avocation which lie 
engaged in was, oddly enough, war. It does not appear 
the most hkely m this pacific counties not does he seem 
exactly the man for la grande guerre , but so it as ; 
and the fact is an example of a really Anglican in- 
vention The Enghsh have discovered pacific war. We 
may not be able to kill people as well as the French, or 
fit out and feed distant armaments as neatly as tlicy 
do ; but we are unrivalled at a quiet armament here 
at home which never kiUs anybody, and never wants 
to be sent anywhere A “ constitutional militia ” is a 
beautiful example of the mild efficacy of civihzation 
wffich can convert even the “ great manslaying pro- 
fession (as Carlyle calls it) into a quiet and dinme- 
association Into this force Gibbon w^ admitted and 
immediately, contraiy to his anticipations and ve^. 
much agamst his will, was called out for ’ permaneffi 
duty The hero of the coips was a certmn dimna lm 
homas, who used at the end of each new bottffi tn 

become''^ To^ghf bb^^’"^ 

ruption to his studies. However his Lv * 
nature soon made . -u ^ composed 

partially concealed from the “ mras’" h?s tact 

smts and he contnve?to maS lie H 

A complete Slw ^ '=ntical hgacity. 

almost as much honour S M r would do 

This finished the Sim whmT^^"*^* “ Ciesar. 

te. m^Sl! =S“l r ' ad\S^ 
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cipline and exercise of a battalion. So that though 
much mfenor to M. Folard. and M Guichardt, who had 
seen service, I am a much better judge than Salmasius, 
Casaubon, or Lipsius , mere scholars, who perhaps had 
never seen a battahon under arms."” * 

The real occupation of Gibbon, as this quotation 
might suggest, was his reading ; and this was of a 
pecuhar sort. There are many kinds of readers, and each 
has a sort of perusal suitable to his kind. There is the 
voracious reader, like Dr Johnson, who extracts with 
grasping appetite the large features, the mere essence 
of a trembhng pubhcation, and rejects the rest with 
contempt and disregard. There is the subtle reader, 
who pursues with fine attention the most imperceptible 
and dehcate ramifications of an interesting topic, marks 
shght traits, notes changing manners, has a keen eye 
for the character of his author, is minutely attentive to 
every prejudice and awake to every passion, watches 
syllables and waits on words, is ahve to the hght air 
of mce associations which float about every subject — the 
motes in the bnght sunbeam — the dehcate gradations 
of the passing shadows There is the stupid reader, 
who prefers dull books — ^is generally to be known by his 
disregard of small books and Enghsh books, but likes 
masses in modem Latin, Gycbvius de torpore miralnh ; 
Hornficus de gravitate sapienticB. But Gibbon was not 
of any of these classes He was what common people 
would call a matter-of-fact, and plulosophers nowa- 
days a positive reader No disciple of M Comte could 
attend more strictly to precise and provable phenomena. 
His favourite points are those which can be weighed 
and measured. Like the dull reader, he had perhaps a 
preference for huge books m unknown tongues ; but, 
on the other hand, he wished those books to contain 
real and accurate information. He liked the firm earth 
of positive knowledge. His fancy was not flexible 
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journal of Us daily studies. It is true, it seems to have 
been revised by himself ; and so great a narrator would 
group effectively facts with which he was so familiar ; 
but allowing any discount (if we may use so mean a 
word) for the skilful art of the impressive histonan, 
there wiU yet remain in the Extraits de- mon Journal a 
wonderful monument of learned mdustry. You may 
open them anywhere. Dissertation on the Medal of 
Smyrna^ by M. de Boze : replete with erudition and 
taste ; contaimng curious researches on the pre-emi- 
nence of the cities of Asia . — Researches on the Polypus, 
by Mr. Trembley. A new world : throwmg hght on 
physics, but darkening metaphysics. — Vegetius's Insti- 
tutions. This writer on tactics has good general notions ; 
but his particular account of the Roman ^discipline^^is 
deformed by confusion and anachromsms ^ Or, 1 
this day began a very considerable task, which was to 
read Cluvenus^ Italia Antiqua, in two volumes folio, 
Leyden, 1624, Elzevirs ; f and it appears he did read 
it as well as begin it, which is the pomt where most 
enterprising men would have failed. From the time 01 
his residence at Lausanne his Latin scholarship had 
been sound and good, and his studies were directed to 
the illustration of the best Roman authors , but it is 
cunous to find on i6th August 1761, after his return to 
England, and when he was twenty-four years old, tl^ 
following extract : “I have at last fimshed tlie mad. 
As I undertook it to improve myself m the Greek 
language, which I had totally neglected for some years 
past, and to which I never apphed myself mth a proper 
attention, I must give a reason why I began with Homer, 
and that contrary to Le Clerc's advice. I had two , 
1st, As Homer is the most ancient Greek author (ex- 
cepting perhaps Hesiod) who is now extant ; and as he 
was not only the poet, but the lawgiver, the theologian, 
the historian, and the philosopher of the ancients, ever}- 

=*• 5 th December i/'62. 

t 13 th October i7<52 
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succeeding -wnter is full of quotations from, or allusions 
to, ins wuitmgs, which, it would be difficult to under- 
stand %vithout a previous knowledge of them. In this 
situation was it not natural to foUow the ancients 
themselves, who always began their studies by the per- 
usal of Homer ^ 2 n(h.y, Ho \vnter ever treated such a 

variety of subjects As every part of civil, militaiy, or 
economical life is mtroduced mto his poems, and as the 
simphcity of his age allowed him to call eveiydhing by 
its proper name, almost the whole compass of the Greek 
tongue IS comprised m Homer. I have so far met with 
the success I hoped for, that I have acquired a great 
facihty in reading the language, and treasured up a very 
great stock of words What I have rather neglected is 
the grammatical construction of them, and especiaUv 
the many various inflexions of the verbs In order to 
acquire that dry but necessary branch of knowledge I 
propose bestoi^^g some time ever^^ moriung on the 
perusal of the Greek Grammar of Port Royal, Is one of 
the best extant I beheve that I read nix y one^M 
of Homer hhe a mere schoolboy, not enough 
the words to elevate myself to the poetfy 
mamder I read mth a good deal of cie aSd cntiris^ 
and made many observations on them Somp T n ' 
'farted here ; for the rest I shaU find a 
Upon the whole, I thmk that Homer’s fe?v 
some he certamly has) are lost in the vaiiet? of t,” 

Wute I expected to have finished hiiT^ r ^ 
The delay was oivine -naT+hT- before. 

v.’ay of lie and avoi&S 

for while ever\r one look^ on to my , 

tion, I know^yself how ^ applica- 

mdolence.” PoVtIntv P^^P^^^ity I have to 

tiieory that he was a " proS^’ ““temporary 
Those who know what the Greek^r.^, * study, 

of the Decline and Fall depends 
- hov, few errors the keen cnfa^sm ^ authonties, 

has been able to detect in scholars 

erect m Ins employment of them, wdl 
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best appreciate the patient everyday labour which could 
alone repair the early neglect of so difficult an attain- 
ment. 

It IS odd how httle Gibbon wrote, at least for the 
pubhc, m early life. More than twenty-two years 
elapsed from his first return from Lausanne to the ap- 
pearance of tiie first volume of his great work, and in 
that long interval his only important pubhcation, if it 
can indeed be so caUed, was a French essay, Sur V Etude, 
de la Liiterature, which contains some sensible remarks, 
and shows much regular reading ; but which is on the 
whole a conceivable treatise,"' and would be wholly 
forgotten if it had been written by any one else. It was 
httle read m England, and must have been a serious 
difficulty to his fnends m the mihtia ; but the Pansians 
read it, or said they had read it, which is more in their 
way, and the fame of bemg a French author was a great 
aid to him in foreign society. It flattered, indeed, the 
French literah more than any one can now fancy. The 
French had then the idea that it was uncivihzed to 
speak any other language, and the notion of writing 
any other seemed quite a hUise. By a miserable mis- 
fortune you might not know French, but at least you 
could conceal it assiduously ; white paper anyhow 
might go unsoiled ; posterity at least should not hear of 
such Ignorance. The Pansian was to be the universal 
tongue And it did not seem absurd, especially to 
those only shghtly acquainted with foreign countries, 
that this might m part be so. Pohtical eminence had 
given their language a diplomatic supremacy. No 
German hterature existed as yet Italy had ceased to 
produce important books. There was only England left 
to dispute the hterary omnipotence ; and such an 
attempt as Gibbon's was a peculiarly acceptable flattery, 
for it implied that her most cultivated men were be- 
ginmng to abandon their own tongue, and to wnte ^e 
other nations in the cosmopolitan lingua franca A few 
far-seeing observers, however, already contemplated 
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the tram of events which at the present day gi\'c sncli a 
preponderating influence to our own writers, and niiiKt 
it an arduous matter even to explain the conceivabl?- 
ness of the French ambition. Of all men living then oi 
since, David Hume was the most likely from prejudice 
and habit to take an unfavourable view of English 
hterary influence ; he had moic literary fame than he 
deserved m France, and less m England ; he had much 
of the French neatness, he had but little of the English 
nature , yet his cold and discnminating intellect at 
once emancipated him from the sophistnes vinch im- 
posed on those less watchful. He wrote to Gibbon * 
“ I have only one objection, denved from the language 
m which it IS wntten Why do you compose in French, 
and carry faggots into the wood, as Horace says with 
regard to Romans who wrote m Greelc ? I giant that 
you have a hke motive to those Romans, and adopt a 
language much more generally diffused than yom native 
tongue ; but have you not remarked the fate of tliose 


two ancient languages m the following ages ? The 
Latm, though then less celebrated and confined to more 
narrow limits, has m some measure outhved the Greek, 
and IS now more generally understood by men of letters! 
Let the French, therefore, tnumph m the present dif- 
fusion of their tongue. Our sohd and increasing estab- 
hsliments m America, where we need less dread the 
mimdation of barbanans, promise a superior stabihtv 
and duration to the English language.” ^ The cool 
sceptic was correct The great breeding people have 
gone out and multiphed ; colonies m every chme attest 
our success , French is the patois of Europe En?hsh 
IS the language of the world ^ * -C.ngusn 

sagacious friend, and 
S composition of his great work 

m jsngiisn His studies were destined bowpvpr in 
undergo an intermptron. ” Yesterday mo^n^!”’ h°e 
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wrote to a friend, about half an hour after seven, as I 
was destroying an army of barbarians, I heard a double 
rap at the door, and my friend Mr Eliot was soon in- 
troduced. After some idle conversation, he told me 
that if I was desirous of being m Parhament he had an 
independent seat very much at my service The 
borough w^as Liskeard ; and the epithet independent is, 
of course, ironical, Mr. Ehot being himself the constitu- 
ency of that place. The offer was accepted, and one of 
the most learned of members of Parhament took his 
seat. 

The pohtical life of Gibbon is briefly descnbed. He 
was a supporter of Lord North That well-knoyra 
statesman was, m the most exact sense, a representative 
man, — although representative of the class of persons 
most out of favour with the transcendental thmkers 
who invented this name. Germans deny it, but in 
every country common opimons are very common 
Ever3pvhere, there exists the comfortable mass ; quiet, 
sagacious, short-sighted, — such as the Jews whom Rab- 
shakeh tempted by their vme and their fig-tree ; such 
as the English with their snug dimng-room and after- 
dinner nap, domestic happiness and Bullo coal ; sen- 
sible, sohd men, without stretchmg untable reason, but 
with a placid, supine instinct ; without onginality and 
without folly ; judicious in their deahngs, respected m 
the world ; wanting httle, sacnficmg nothmg , good- 
tempered people m a word, “ caring for nothing until 
they are themselves hurt Lord North was one of this 
class. You could hardly make him angry. No 
doubt, he said, tappmg his fat sides, I am that 
odious thmg a mimster ; and I beheve other people 
wish they were so too.” Profound people look deeply 
for the maxims of his pohcy ; and these being on the 
surface, of course they fail to find them He did, not 
what the mmd, but what the body of the community 
wanted to have done ; he appealed to the real people, 
the large Enghsh commonplace herd. His abihties 
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were great ; and wdth them he did what people with 
no ahihties Ti^nshed to do, and could not do. Lord 
Brougham has pubhshed the king’s letters to him, 
showing that which partial extracts had made known 
before, that Lord North was qmte opposed to the war 
he was carrymg on ; was convmced it could not suc- 
ceed ; ^ hardly, m fact, ^vished it might. Why did he 
carry it on ? Vox populi, the voice of well-dressed men 
commanded it to be done ; and he cheerfully sacrificed 
American people, \yho were nothing to him, to English, 
^vere something, and a kmg, who was much 
Gibbon was the very man to support such a ruler. His 
historical writings have given him a posthumous emi- 
nence; but in his own time he was doubtless thought a 
senpble s^e man,_ of ordinary thoughts and mtelligible 

he did not pretend to be a 
hero. _ You know, he wrote to his fnend Deyverdun 
que je suis entre au parlement sans patnotisme sSis 
ambiticm, et que toutes mes vues se bomoient a la'nlare 
commode et honnSte d'un lord of trade " 
his generation was wntten on his brow. He amet^ 
and gently supported the pohcy of his time ^ ^ 

tendance!-ttIfabZ'^ 

and oratorical club.^vhere you’met tS'bSt neoX^^T^ 
could not speak, as well as a few nf ^ 
a'o»W,_Gibbon’s history ma^ mneb ® 
first volume, a quarto OTe-S^th nfrte The 

lished in the spnng of’ 1776 and at one "' 3 s pub- 

to a high point. Laih® actual] 

Bostica and TarraconSisis the Pe 

tnbunitian powers^ Grave ^he? ^" legions and the 

mcndabons The first impr^^c^ wrote dreary com- 

cvhausted in a few days ■ a^s^onT’, a® 

vere scarcely adeauatP ^ edition 

-Ihr's Prop'orty and my boo® 

P'fifim My book was on evl™ tah^..*^® °f 

• Pave been rather few in that^e^L^i^'^osron 
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every toilette ; the historian was crowned by the taste 
or fashion of the day ; nor was the general voice dis- 
turbed by the barking of any profound cntic." The 
noise penetrated deep into the unlearned classes. Mr 
Shendan, who never read anything " on principle/" said 
that the crimes of Warren Hastings surpassed anything 
to be found in the correct sentences of Tacitus or the 
luminous page of Gibbon.’" * Some one seems to have 
been struck with the jet of learning, and questioned the 
great wit. I said,” he rephed, “ 2;olummous ” 

History, it is said, is of no use ; at least a great 
cntic, who is understood to have in the press a very 
elaborate work m that kind,t not long since seemed to 
allege that writings of this sort did not estabhsh a 
theory of the universe, and were therefore of no avail. 
But whatever may be the use of this sort of composition 
m itself and abstractedly, it is certainly of great use 
relatively and to hterary men. Consider the position 
of a man of that species. He sits beside a hbrary fire, 
with nice white paper, a good pen, a capital style, every 
means of saymg everythmg, but nothing to say; of 
course he is an able man , of course he has an active 
intellect, beside wonderful culture ; but stiU one cannot 
always have original ideas Every day cannot be an 
era ; a train of new speculation very often will not be 
found ; and how dull it is to make it your business to 
write, to stay by yourself in a room to wnte, and then 
to have nothing to say I It is dreary work mending 
seven pens, and waiting for a theory to ” turn up ” 
What a gam if something would happen ! then one 
could describe it Something has happened, and that 
something is history. On tins account, smce a sedate 
Greek discovered this plan for a grave unmortality, a 
series of accomphshed men have seldom been found 
wanting to derive a hterary capital from their active and 
barbarous kindred. Perhaps when a Visigoth broke a 

* Speech on the trial. , ^ . 

t Probably Carlyle and his Frederick ike Gieat are meant 
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head, he thought that that was all Not so ; he was 
making history ; Gibbon has written it down. 

The manner of writing history is as characteristic of 
the narrator as the actions are of the persons who are 
related to have performed them ; often much more so. 
It may be generally defined as a \dew of one age taken 
by another , a picture of a series of men and women 
painted by one of another senes. Of course, this defi- 
mtion seems to exclude contemporary history ; but if 
we look into the matter carefully, is there such a thin g ? 
Y hat are all the best and most noted works that cla^ 
the title— memoirs, scraps, matenals— composed by 
men of hke passions with the people they speak of, in- 

events, descnbing them 

lamiiiar with the lettuces of the convent garden but 
heanng only faint dim murmurs of the great transactions 
which they slowly ]ot down m the & Sromc^ 

mterest-the LnTs ^ ^pics of 

lives, -the events and m^ers of ttTa® a ’" 

contalt’oflh^t.^^^^ “tiest is tte 

minuet 'it tlfatT'^ Chesterfield, m 
Ills history, and such was th^manL^nh?'’''’®^ 
fanej. him m a suit of flowerervelvet , 
sv.ord, wisely smiling comnnt^prntr ^ 

l ou seem to see theWave^boi^^tw'^™® periods 
tile finished deferenre Ym pohteness, 

action accompanying the words minuetic 

seXncV^o? 
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critic express the hasty impatience of modem manners, 
so the dehberate emphasis, the slow acumen, the steady 
argument, the impressive narration bring before us 
what IS now a tradition, the picture of the correct 
eighteenth-century gentleman, who never failed m a 
measured pohteness, partly because it was due m pro- 
priety towards others, and partly because from his own 
digmty it was due most obviously to himself. 

And not only is this trae of style, but it may be ex- 
tended to other things also. There is no one of the 
many hterary works produced m the eighteenth century 
more thoroughly characteristic of it than Gibbon’s 
history. The special charactenstic of that age is its 
clmging to the defimte and palpable ; it had a taste 
beyond everything for what is called sohd information. 
In hterature the period may be defined as that m which 
authors had ceased to write for students, and had not 
begun to write for women. In the present day, no one 
can take up any book intended for general circulation, 
without clearly seeing that the writer supposes most of 
his readers will be ladies or young men , and that in 
proportion to his judgment he is attending to their taste. 
Two or three hundred years ago books were written 
for professed and systematic students, — the class the 
Fellows of colleges were designed to be, — ^who used to 
go on studymg them aU their fives. Between these 
there was a time in which the more marked class of 
hterary consumers were strong-headed, practical men. 
Education had not become so general, or so femmine, as 
to make the present style — ^what is called the '' bnlhant 
style at all necessary ; but there was enough cul- 
ture to make the demand of common diffused persons 
more effectual than that of special and secluded scholars. 
A book-buying pubhc had arisen of sensible men, who 
would not endure the awful foho style m which the 
schoolmen wrote. From peculiar causes, too, the busi- 
ness of that age was perhaps more free from the hurry 
and distraction which disable so many of our practical 
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books of the ^ Lnauon of n.-tf r of 
lone ; a fnm, strong, P ^ iini r v.ifirn 

to Gibbon’s history. Only consuhT 11. 

It be^ns before the year oke and goi ^ dm^ n t h^ 
veatoSS and is a schedule oi s-ri.. of 
S Lportant events during that lime - 

fact Wy affecting European ciuh..itioa is v- m > 
■oassed over, and the great ma]ontv of f.u an- « bo 
lately recounted. Laws, dynasties, cliurcha'^, o.irliyiarw, 
appear and disappear. Everything cluinr^t s . t lu* « ad 
world— the classical civilization of form and d. unit ion 
—passes away, a new world of free spint and inv.ard 
growth emerges ; between the two lies a nu\»d wcUer- 
ing interval of trouble and confusion, wlicn «\erybf>fly 
hates everybody, and the historical student l^ads a life 
of skirmishes, is oppressed with broils and feuds All 
through this long penod Gibbon's histor^^ goes with 
steady consistent pace , like a Roman legion through a 
troubled country — pedc pcs ; up lull and down 
hdl, through marsh and tlnckct, tlirough Goth or 
Parthian — ^the firm, defined array passes forward — a 
type of order, and an emblem of civilization What- 
ever may be the defects of Gibbon's histor^f, none can 
deny turn a proud precision and a style m marclnng 
order. 


Another characteristic of the eighteenth century is its 
taste for dignified pageantry. What an existence was 
that of Versailles 1 How gravely admirable to sec the 
grand monarque shaved, and dressed, and powdered ; 
to look on and watch a great man carefully amusing 
himself with dreary tnfles Or do we not even now 
possess an invention of that age — ^the great eighteenth- 
century footman, still m the costume of his era, with 
digmty and powder, vast calves and noble mien? 
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What a world it must have been when all men looked 
hke that > Go and gaze with rapture at the footboard 
of a carnage, and say, Who would not obey a preinier 
with such an air ? Grave, tranquil, decorous pageantry 
IS a part, as it were, of the essence of the last age. There 
IS nothing more charactenstic of Gibbon. A kind of 
pomp pervades him He is never out of kvery. 
ever selects for narration those themes which look most 
hke a levee : grave chamberlains seem to stand g 
out ; Hfe is a vast ceremony, the historian at once the 

dignitary and the scnbe oc 

The very language of Gibbon shows these q * 

Its majestic march has been the 

pompous cadence the sport, of all perusers. o-mnp- 

greatest ment of an histoncal style : it ^ 

on, you feel no doubt of its continuing . , 

Many narrators of the refl^tive class, fpehne 

Ahson for example, fail m this * your 

is, “Ah! he has pulled up , kejs gomg to be pm^ 

he never will go on again “ Gibbon 

the events ; ttiey are not sermons between them. B 

notwithstanding, the manner of the Dec i , 

the last which should be recommende truth 

tation It is not a style in which you can ^ 

A monotonous writer is suited solemn 

matter. Truth is of vanous kinds 
dignified, petty, low, ordinary , ^nd a vulgar 

has to tell the truth w^U as what is 

as well as what is great He cannot mention 

to his subhme nairative to^'say'mlny things 

acutely , it is most difficult at nr y 

m the huge imperial maimm „ d It ^ 

“yk" 13?®., " S";. »y . ■ «•«! ' ” 
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pnnt ? ” “ replied the editor, “ you should 

not say it at all ” Gibbon was aware of this rule ; he 
omits what does not suit him ; and the consequence is, 
that though he has selected the most various of his- 
torical topics, he scarcely gives you an idea of variety. 
The ages change, but the varnish of the narration is the 
same. 


It is not unconnected with this fault that Gibbon 
gives us but an indifferent description of individual 
character _ People seem a good d^ alike. The cau- 
tious scepticism of his cold intellect, which disinchned 
him to. eve^ extreme, depreciates great virtues and 
extenuates vias and we are left mth a tame neutral 

character, capable of nothmg extraordmary hateful 

the s^f IS. “both to God and to the enTiies of “d ” 

his^Sre^° existence of 

\\’ntten his history andbvi^Tr ^ 

be wntten not o'Sy fot Kl' TosSn""® 

tical people have little idea of the nrarH^i 

required to wnte a large book anri 

history. Long before |ou grt to ^ .large 

immensity of pure businesi • heaps of “ 

stre\^m everywhere- but thpw material are 

Pncatalo^eT unl^n’oi^^* H Lems a .Sf 

life to be analysing mdexint "'aste of 

passages, in vhiL oL perS and 

terestmg. and not half ?f thatL^r '^°“tents are in- 
appoar m the fimmg L^tivf T®" 

takes up a bankrupt’s books iillmi ^ accountant 
mcnts of ephemeral evente the 
proiitable speculations artk nh record of un- 

nmd that to‘this,-!Sstoate^i?^"^"" to that heS 
demonstrates failures so specifies expensesi 

o^er the scattered annahsts of ex^ct 

xtmct ages, groups and 
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divides, notes and combines, until from a crude mass of 
darkened fragments there emerges a clear narrative, a 
concise account of the result and upshot of the whole 
In this art Gibbon was a master The labonous re- 
search of German scholarship, the keen eye of theologi- 
cal zeal, a steady criticism of eighty years, have found 
few faults of detail The account has been worked 
nght, the proper authorities consulted, an accurate 
judgment formed, the most telling incidents selected 
Perhaps experience shows that there is something 
English in this talent The Germans are more elaborate 
in single monographs ; but they seem to want the 
business abiht}^ to work out a complicated narrative, to 
combine a long whole. The French are neat enough, 
and their style is very quick, but then it is difficult to 
beheve their facts ; the account on its face seems too 
plain, and no true Parisian ever was an antiquary. 
The great classical histones published in this country 
m our own time show that the talent is by no means 
extinct , and they likewise show, what is also evident, 
that this kind of composition is easier with respect to 
ancient than with respect to modem times The bar- 
banans burned the books ; and though aU the his- 
tonans abuse them for it, it is qmte evident that in their 
hearts they are greatly rejoiced. If the books had ex- 
isted, they would have had to read them Macaulay 
has to peruse every book prmted with long/"s ; and it is 
no use after all ; somebody wiU find some stupid MS , 
an old account-book of an " mgemous gentleman,” and 
with five entries therein destroy a whole h5q)othesis 
But Gibbon was exempt from this ; he could count tbe 
books the efficient Goths bequeathed ; and when he 
had mastered them he might pause. StiU, it was no 
light matter, as any one who looks at the books — awful 
folios in the grave Bodleian—will most certainly credit 
and beheve. And he did it all himself ; he never showed 
his book to any fnend, or asked any one to help him m 
the accumulating work, not even in the correction of 
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the Bress “Not a sheet/" he says, ‘ has been seen 
by any human eyes, excepting those of the author and 
printer ' the faults and the merits are exclusively my 
own ” 'And he wrote most of it with one pen, which 
must certainly have grown erudite towards the end. 

The nature of his authorities clearly shows what the 
nature of Gibbon's work is History may be roughly 
divided into umversal and particular , the first being 
the narrative of events affecting the whole human race, 
at least the main histoncal nations, the narrative of 
whose fortunes is the story of civihzation ; and the 
latter being the relation of events relating to one or 
a few particular nations only. Umversal historj^ it is 
evident, comprises great areas of space and long periods 
of time ; you cannot have a senes of events visibly 
operating on aU great nations without time for their 
gradual operation, and without tracking them in suc- 
cession through the vanous regions of their power. 
There is no instantaneous transmission in histoncal 
causation ; a long interval is required for umversal 
effects It follows that universal history necessarily 
partakes of the character of a summary You cannot 
recount the cumbrous annals of long epochs without 
condensation, selection, and omission , the narrative, 
when shortened within the needful limits, becomes con- 
cise and general W^hat it gams m time, according to 
the mechanical phrase, it loses m power The par- 
ticular history, confined ivithin narrow limits, can show 
us the whole contents of these hmits, explain is features 
of human interest, recount in graphic detail all its in- 
teresting transactions, touch the human heart with the 
power of passion, instruct the mind ivith patient m- 
stances of accurate wusdom The umversal is confined 
to a dry enumeration of superficial transactions * no 

^ crowded 

display itseli effectively, 
n^iture of the subject, Gibbon's history is If 
1C latter class , the sweep of the narrative is so wide ■ 
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the decline and fall of the Roman Empire being in some 
sense the most universal event which has ever happened, 
— ^being, that is, the historical incident which most 
affected all civihzed men, and the very existence and 
form of civilization itself, — ^it is evident that we must 
look rather for a comprehensive generahty than a tellmg 
minuteness of delineation. The history of a thousand 
years does not admit the pictorial detail which a Scott 
or a Macaulay can accumulate on the history of a hun- 
dred. Gibbon has done his best to avoid the dryness 
natural to such an attempt. He inserts as much detail 
as his limits will permit ; selects for more full description 
striking people and striking transactions ; brings to- 
gether at a single view all that relates to single topics ; 
above all, by a regular advance of narration, never ceases 
to imply the regular progress of events and the steady 
course of time. None can deny the magmtude of such 
an effort. After all, however, these are merits of what 
IS technically termed composition, and are analogous 
to those excellences in painting or sculpture that are 
more respected by artists than appreciated by the 
pubhc at large. The fame of Gibbon is highest among 
writers , those especially who have studied for years 
particular penods included in his theme (and how many 
those are ; for in the East and West he has set his 
mark on all that is great for ten centuries >) acutely feel 
and admiringly observe how difficult it would be to say 
so much, and leave so little untouched ; to compress 
so many teUing points ; to present in so few words so 
apt and embracing a narrative of the whole.^ But the 
mere unsophisticated reader scarcely appreciates this ; 
he IS rather awed than delighted , or rather, perhaps, 
he appreciates it for a httle while, then is tired by the 
roU and glare ; then, on any chance— the creakmg of 
an organ, or the stirrmg of a mouse — in time of tempta- 
tion he falls away It has been said, the way to answer 
all objections to Milton is to take down the book and 
read him ; the way to reverence Gibbon is not to read 
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him at all, but look at him, from outside, in the book- 
case, and think how much there is within; what a 
course of events, what a muster-roll of names, w^hat a 
steady, solemn sound * You wall not like to take the 
book down ; but you will think how much you could be 
delighted if you would 

It may be well, though it can be only in the most 
cursory manner, to examine the respective treatment of 
the various elements in this vast wEole. The Etsiory of 
the Dechne and Fall may be roughly and imperfectly 
divided into the picture of the Roman Empire — the 
narrative of barbarian incursions — the story of Con- 
stantinople: and some few words may be hastily said 
on each 


The picture— for so, from its apparent stabihty w'hen 
contrasted with the fluctuating character of the later 
penod, we may caU it— which Gibbon has drawn of the 
umted empire has immense ment. The organization of 
the imperial system is admirably dwelt on ; the manner 
m which the old repubhcan institutions were apparently 
retained, but reaUy altered, is compendiously explained" 
the mode m which the imperial wiU was transmitted to 
and cam^ out m remote provinces is distinctly dis- 
played But though the mechamsm is admirably de- 
hneated, the dynamical prmciple, the original impulse 

me Komans Yet no one demes their character to be 

and wonderful felicity in the selecfaon of « ^ 

to exert it, he yet neLr mate us feellh^ 
mg about Enghshmen. The coarse clav of 
nature cannot be renrespTitPfl in n ^ ^ Enghsh 

same way, % 

a.lay-s description of ^ 
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historian), Gibbon is chargeable with neither expressing 
nor feehng the essence of the people concerning whom 
he is writing There was, in truth, in the Roman 
people a warlike fanaticism, a puritanical essence, an 
interior, latent, restrained, enthusiastic religion, which 
was utterly ahen to the cold scepticism of the narrator 
Of course he was conscious of it He indistinctly felt 
that at least there was something he did not like , but 
he could not reahze or sympathize with it without a 
change of heart and nature. The old pagan has a 
sjmipathy with the religion of enthusiasm far above 
the reach of the modern Epicurean. 

It may indeed be said, on behalf of Gibbon, that the 
old Roman character was m its decay, and that only 
such shght traces of it were remaining m the age of 
Augustus and the Antonmes, that it is no particular 
defect in him to leave it unnoticed Yet, though the 
intensity of its nobler pecuhanties was on the wane, 
many a vestige would perhaps have been apparent to so 
learned an eye, if his temperament and disposition had 
been prone to seize upon and search for them. Nor is 
there any adequate appreciation of the compensating 
element, of the force which really held society together, 
of the fresh air of the Illynan hills, of that army which, 
evermore recruited from northern and rugged popu- 
lations, doubtless brought into the very centre of a 
degraded society the healthy simplicity of a vital, if 
barbarous rehgion. 

It IS no wonder that such a mind should have looked 
with displeasure on primitive Christianity ^ The whole 
of his treatment of that topic has been discussed by 
many pens, and three generations of ecclesiastical 
scholars have illustrated it with their emendations. 
Yet, if we turn over this, the latest and most elaborate 
edition, containing all the important criticisms of 
Milman and of Guizot, we shah be surpnsed to find how 
few instances of definite exact error such a scrutiny 
has been able to find out. As Paley, with his strong 
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archdeacon, can refute a sneer i And yet even this is 
scarcely the exact truth The objection of Gibbon is, 
in fact, an objection rather to rehgion than to Chris- 
tianity ; as has been said, he did not appreciate, and 
could not describe, the most inward form of pagan 
piety , he objected to Chnstianity because it was the 
mtensest of rehgions We do not mean by this to 
charge Gibbon with any demal of, any overt distinct 
disbehef in, the existence of a supernatural Being 
This would be very unjust ; his cold composed mind 
had nothing in common with the Jacobimcal outbrealc of 
the next generation He was no doubt a theist after 
the fashion of natural theologj^ ; nor was he devoid of 
more than scientific feehng. All constituted authorities 
struck him w^h emotion, aU ancient ones with awe. If 
Empire had descended to his time how 
much he would have reverenced it ! He had doubtlLs 
a pat respect for the “ First Cause ” ; it had manv 
titles to approbation, “it was not conspicuous” he 
would have said, “ but it was potent ” A sensitive de 

not himself vav u-vn ^ ule , a bachelor, 

equable and 

Person said, “ never failing in naS ^ 

when women were to be rawshed 
martyred ” His wntinaQ ^ r. ^^^^^^nstians to be 
of the far-famed fifteenth nnii ^’^^eter The essence 
truth, but a dSiTptZ “ 

of this world, rf “ the tone 

of the heart m thflanma^ tniths 

Sis ‘'?hercSat‘STh'^^®^ ^°"deS 

-anusenpt much longer, .r.11111 Sa^y *?^u"cel 
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to their present size by excision and compression. Who 
can doubt that in their first form they were a clear, or 
comparatively clear, expression of exact opinions on the 
Christian history, and that it was by a subsequent and 
elaborate process that they were reduced to their present 
and msidious obscurity? The toil has been effectual. 
“ Divest,"' says Dean Milman of the mtroduction to the 
fifteenth chapter, “ this whole passage of the latent 
sarcasm betrayed by the whole of the subsequent dis- 
sertation, and it might commence a Christian history, 
written in the most Christian spirit of candour " 

It is not for us here to go into any disquisition as 
to the comparative influence of the five earthly causes, 
to whose secondary operation the specious historian 
ascribes the progress of Chnstiamty. Weariness and dis- 
inclination forbid. There can be no question that the 
pohty of the Church, and the zeal of the converts, and 
other such things, did most materially conduce to the 
progress of the Gospel But few will now attribute to 
these much of the effect The real cause is the heaving 
of the mind after the truth. Troubled with the per- 
plexities of time, weary with the vexation of ages, the 
spiritual faculty of man turns to the truth as the child 
turns to its mother The thirst of the soul was to be 
satisfied, the deep torture of the spirit to have rest. 
There was an appeal to those 

“ High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thmg surpnsed " f 

The mind of man has an appetite for the truth. 

“ Hence, m a season of calm weather, < 

Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can m a moment travel thither. 


* Preface to liis edition, of the Decline and Fall ^ 
t Wordsworth * Intimations of Immortality, ix. 
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And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolhng evermore 


All this was not exactly in Gibbon’s way, and he does 
not seem to have been able to conceive that it v as in 
any one else’s Why his chapters had given offence 
he could hardly make out It actually seems that he 
hardly thought that other people beheved more than he 
did. “ We may be well assured,” says he, of a sceptic 
of antiquity, ” that a writer conversant with the world 
would never have ventured to expose the gods of his 
countr^^ to pubhc ndicule, had the^^ not been already 
the objects of secret contempt among the polished and 
enhghtened orders of society.” | ” Had I,” he says of 

himself, “ believed that the majority of English readers 
were so fondly attached even to the name and shadow 
of Chnstiamty, had I foreseen that the pious, the timid, 
and the prudent would feel, or would ahect to feel, with 
such exquisite sensibility, — I might perhaps ha\'e 
softened the two invidious chapters, which would create 
many enemies and concihate few fnends ” i The state 
of belief at that tune is a very large sub3ect ; but it is 
probable^ that in the cultivated cosmopohtan classes 
the continental scepticisn was very rife , that among 
the hard-headed classes the rough spint of Enghsh 
Deism had made progress Though the mass of the 
people doubtless believed much a^ they now believe, 
yet the entire upper class was lazy and corrupt, and 
'i Pi'^ture of the modem divine ; 

The thermometer of the Church of England sunk to 
m the first thirty years of the reign of 
Ceorge III . In their preaching, nineteen dergv- 

dwelling 

upon Chmtian doctnnes Such topics exposed the 
preacher to the charge of fanaticism Even the calm 

* W ordsv Orth “ Intimations of Immortality ” ix. 

I Dech.ic and Fall, ch^-p n ttaucy, ix. 
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and sober Crabbe, who certainly never erred from excess 
of zeal, was stigmatized in those days as a Methodist, 
because he introduced into his sermons the notion of 
future reward and punishment. An orthodox clergy- 
man (they said) should be content to show his people 
the worldly advantage of good conduct, and to leave 
heaven and hell to the ranters. Nor can we wonder 
that such should have been the notions of country par- 
sons, when, even by those who passed for the supreme 
arbiters of orthodoxy and taste, the vapid rhetonc 
of Blair was thought the highest standard of Qiristian 
exhortation."" It is among the excuses for Gibbon 
that he hved in such a world 
There are slight palliations also in the notions then 
prevalent of the primitive Church There was the 
Anglican theory that it was a via media, the most cor- 
rect of penods, that its behef is to be the standard, its 
institutions the model, its practice the test of subsequent 
ages. There was the notion, not formally drawn out, 
but diffused through and imphed in a hundred books of 
evidence — a notion in opposition to every probability, 
and utterly at variance with the New Testament — that 
the first converts were sober, hard-headed, cultivated 
inquirers, — Watsons, Paleys, Pnestleys, on a small 
scale ; weighing evidence, analysing facts, suggesting 
doubts, dwelling on distinctions, cold in their dispo- 
sitions, moderate in their morals, — cautious in their 
creed. We now know that these were not they of whom 
the world was not worthy It is ascertained that the 
times of the first Church were times of excitement ; 
that great ideas faUing on a mingled world were dis- 
torted by an untrained intellect, even in the moment m 
which they were received by a yearning heart ; that 
strange confused behef s, MiUennarianism, Gnosticism, 
Ebionitism, were accepted, not merely bj? outlying ob- 
scure heretics, but in a measure, half-and-half, one notion 

* “ Church Parties,” Edmhfigh Review for October 1853, by W J. 
Conybeare 
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more by one man, another more by his neighbour, con- 
fusedly and mixedl3^ b^^ the mass of Christians ; that 
the appeal was not to the questioning, thinldng under- 
standing, but to unheedmg, all-venturing emotion ; to 
that lower class “ from whom faiths ascend,” and not to 
the cultivated and exquisite class by whom they are 
criticized ; that fervid men never embraced a more ex- 
clusive creed. You can say nothing favourable of the 
first Christians, except that they wefe. Christians. We 
find no "form nor comeliness” in them; no intel- 
lectual accomplishments, no caution in action, no dis- 
cretion in understanding. There is no admirable quality 
except that, -^vith whatever distortion, or confusion or 
smgulanty, they at once accepted the great clear out- 
Ime of belief m which to this da}' we hve move and 

Gibbon is his dismclina- 

eZr- f V historical 

errors then prevalent as to the primitive Christians the 

^ribed“to ri,™ f the false merits 

ascnbed to them by wnters who from one reason or 

another desired to treat them as " an authorit^? 

n the whole, therefore, it may be said of the first 

work“4Ttwl he .™P°rtant, part of Gibbs's 

the fkmSvSZnhZ ^ “ elaborate outline of 

^ ^ society, and described its detail with 
pomp and accuracy, vet that be ba^ -nnf 

inadequately compreheS dangem 

tZ n'oTe Florid hasZlZ 

To see the old world m its '^°“'Ptehended the remark : 
age of the satmst and S tum to the 

streams of ci-fl commv ^ ^^e diSerent 

tlie nccs of barbarism and t^*’ south, 

m?t iZd °efS^« 

T*»- A. 
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when Tibenus, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, Heliogabalus, 
were the rulers of the ^^^orld ^ To a good man we should 
imagine that death itself would be more tolerable than 
the sight of such things coming upon the earth/' f So 
deep an ethical sensibility was not to be expected in the 
first century ; nor is it strange when, after seventeen 
hundred years, we do not find it in their historian. ^ 
Space has failed us, and we must be unmeaningly 
brief. The second head of Gibbon's history ^the nar- 
rative of the barbarian invasions — ^lias been recently 
criticized, on the ground that he scarcely enough ex- 
plains the gradual but unceasing and inevitable manner 
in which the outer barbarians were afiected by and 
assimilated to the civihzation of Rome. Mr Con^eve j 
has well observed, that the impression which Gibbcm s 
narrative is insensibly calculated to convey is, mat 
there was little or no change in the state of the Ger- 
manic tribes between the time of Tacitus and the final 
mvasion of the Empire — a conclusion which is obviously 
incredible. To the general reader there will perhaps 
seem some indistinctness in this part of the work, nor is 
a free, confused barbansm a congenial subject tor an 
imposing and orderly pencil. He succeeds better m tne 
delineation of the ndmg monarchies, if we may so term 
them, — of the equestrian courts of Attila or iimour, in 
which the great scale, the concentrated power, the 
enormity of the barbansm, give, so to speak,^ a shape 
to unshapehness ; impart, that is, a hornd digni y 
horse-flesh and mare's milk, an imposing 
vast materials of a crude barbanty. It is need 
say that no one would search Gibbon for an explan^ion 
of the reasons or feehngs by which the northern 
were induced to accept Chnstianity ,, , ^ 

It is on the story of Constantinople that ^ 
lanty of Gibbon rests The vast extent of the p , 

Jowett- “ Epistles of St Paul, chap i oi Romsnsr State of H'c 
Ancient World 

t Lectures on the Roman Empire of the wesi^ 
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the many splendid episodes it contains , its epic unity 
from the moment of the far-seeing selection of the city 
by Constantine to its last fall ; its position as a hnk 
between Europe and Asia , its continuous history ; the 
knowledge that through all that time it was, as now, a 
diadem by the waterside, a lure to be snatched by the 
wistful barbarian, a marvel to the West, a prize for the 
North and for the East ;^these, and such as these ideas, 
are congenial topics to a style of pomp and grandeur. 
The East seems to require to be treated with a magnifi- 
cence unsuitable to a colder soil The nature of the 
events, too, is suitable to Gibbon’s cursory, imposing 
manner It is the history of a form of civihzation, but 
without the power thereof ; a show of splendour and 
vigour, but without bold hfe or intenor reahtv. What 
an opportunity for an histonan who loved the imuos- 

dishked the purer essence of exist- 

smB e slX-Th" barbarians nor 

Simple saints, there was nothing admitting of uar- 

wSshonl^ ^ movements are all 

minds us of his enthusiasm for irabic aM 7b T 

the minute descrmtmn n-f o ^moic and the East ; 
habit of a mmd which not evinces the 

practice of We too7 a 7i ® f” the 

theory. There is no subject wSc” comb 

of unity with so much of variety ^ ‘^“'“tiines so much 

histo7an7f^S''&fe’ Gibbon's rank as an 
mnong the great Srs of numbered 

no sympathy ivith the W has 

he has no place among 
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tailed life, for his subject was too vast for minute 
painting, and his style too uniform for a shifting scene. 
But he is entitled to a high — ^perhaps to a first place 
— among the orderly narrators of great events ; the 
composed expositors of universal history ; the tranquil 
arti^s who have endeavoured to diffuse a cold polish 
over the warm passions and desultory fortunes of man- 
kind. 

The life of Gibbon after the pubhcation of his great 
work was not very complicated. During its compo- 
sition he had withdrawn from Parliament and London 
to the studious retirement of Lausanne. Much elo- 
quence has been expended on this voluntary exile, and 
it has been ascribed to the best and most profound 
motives. It is indeed certain that he liked a lettered 
sohtude, preferred easy continental society, was not 
quite insensible to the charm of scenery, had a pleasure 
in returning to the haunts of his youth. Prosaic and 
pure history, however, must explain that he went 
abroad to save. Lord North had gone out of power. 
.Mr. Burke, the Cobden of that era, had procured the 
abohtion of the Lords of Trade ; the private income of 
Gibbon was not equal to his notion of a bachelor London 
hfe. The same sum was, however, a fortune at Lau- 
sanne. Most things, he acknowledged, were as dear ; 
but then he had not to buy so many things. Eight 
hundred a year placed him high m the social scale of 
the place. The mhabitants were gratified that a man of 
European reputation had selected their out-of-the-way 
town for the shnne of his fame ; he hved pleasantly 
and easily among easy, pleasant people ; a gentle hum 
of local admiration gradually rose, which yet lingers on 
the bps of erudite laquais de place. He still retains a 
fame unaccorded to any other historian ; they speak 
of the “hotel Gibbon’'; there never was even an 
estaminet Tacitus, or a cafe Thucydides. 

This agreeable scene, hke many other agreeable 
scenes, was broken by a great thunderclap. The Frencii 
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Revolution has disgusted many people ; but peiliaps it 
has never disgusted any one more than Gibbon. lie 
had swept and garnished every thmg about him. L. 
temaHy L had made a neat little hermitage m a genUo, 
social place ; mtemally he had pohshed up a still theorj 
of life sufficient for the guidance of a cold and polishca 
man ’ Everything seemed to be tranquil with him ; 
the rigid must admit his decomm ; the lax would not 
accuse him of ngour ; he was of the world, and an ele- 
gant society naturally loved its own On a sudden the 
hermitage was disturbed No place was too calm for 
that excitement , scarcely any too distant for that up- 
roar. The French war was a war of opinion, entering 
households, disturbing villages, dividing quiet friends 
The Swiss took some of the infection There was a not 
unnatural discord between the people of the Pays de 
Vaud and their masters the people of Berne. The 
letters of Gibbon are filled with invectives on the 
“ Galhc barbarians ” and panegyrics on Mr. Burke ; 
mihtary details, too, begm to abound — the peace of his 
retirement was at an end It was an additional aggra- 
vation that the Parisians should do such things. It 
would not have seemed unnatural that northern bar- 
barians — Enghsh, or other uncivilized nations — should 
break forth in rough not or cruel hcence ; but that the 
people of the most civihzed of all capitals, speaking the 
sole dialect of pohshed hfe, enlightened vnih aU the en- 
hghtenment then known, should be guilty of excesses 
unparalleled, umvitnessed, unheard of, was a vexmg 
tnal to one who had admired them for many years. 
The internal creed and behef of Gibbon was as much 
^tacked by aU, this as were his external circumstances 
He had spent his time, his hfe, his energy, m puttmg a 
pohshed gloss on human tumult, a sneerma gloss on 
human piety ; on a sudden human passion broke forth 
and pohshed world seemed to meet its end; 
the thin superficies of civilization was tom asunder * 
the fountains of the great deep seemed opened ; impiety 
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to meet u> end , the foundations of the earth were out 

course. 

We now, after long famihanty and in much igno- 
rance, can haidl}’ read the histor}- of those years without 
horror . what an effect must they have pioduced on 
those whose minds were fresh, and who knew' the people 
killed ^ " Kcvei,” Gibbon wrote to an English noble- 

man, “ did a revolution aflect to such a degree the 
private cxi'^tence of such numbers of the first people of 
a gieat country. Your examples of misciy I could easily 
match w*ith similar examples in this countr}^ and 
neighbourhood, and our sympathy is the deeper, as we 
do not possess, like }’ou, the means of alleviating in 
some measure the misfortunes of the fugitives ” It 
violently affected his views of English politics He 
before had a tendenc3% m consideration of his cosmo- 
politan cultivation, to treat them as local littlenesses, 
parish squabbles , but now his interest w^as keen and 
eager. “ But,” he says, “ in this rage against slavery, 
in the numerous petitions against the slave-trade, was 
there no leaven of new dcmocratical principles ? no 
wild ideas of the nghts and natural equahty of man ? 
It is these I fear. Some articles in newspapers, some 
pamphlets of the 3^ear, the Jockey Club, have fallen 
into my hands I do not infer much from such publi- 
cations ; yet I have never known them of so black and 
mahgnant a cast. I shuddered at Grey's motion , dis- 
hked the half-support of Fox, admired the firmness of 
Pitt’s declaration, and excused the usual intemperance 

of Burke. Surely such men as , ^ ~ * have 

talents for mischief I see a club of reform which con- 
tains some respectable names Inform me of the pro- 
fessions, the principles, the plans, the resources of these 
reformers Will they heat the minds of the People . 
Does the French democracyi gain no ground ^ Will the 
bulk of your party stand firm to their own interests and 


To Lord Sheffield, loth November 1792 
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that of their country ? Will you not take some active 
measures to declare your sound opinions, and separaie 
yourselves from your rotten members ? If you allow 
them to perplex Government, if you tnfle with this 
solemn business, if you do not resist the spint of inno- 
vation in the first attempt, if you admit the smallest and 
most specious change in our parliamentary system, you 
are lost You will be dnven from one step to another ; 
from principles just in theory to consequences most 
pernicious m practice; and your first concession vill 
be productive of every subsequent mischief, for which 
you will be answerable to your country and to pos- 
terity. Do not suffer yourselves to be lulled mto a false 
security; remember the proud fabnc of the French 
monarchy. Not four years ago it stood founded, as it 
might seem, on the rock of time, force, and opinion ; 
supported by the tnple aristocracy of the Church, the 
nobihty, and the Parhaments. They are crumbled into 
dust ; they are vamshed from the earth If tins tre- 
mendous wammg has no effect on the men of propertv 
m England ; if it does not open every eye, and raise 
every arm,-you will deserve your fate. If I am too 
preapitate, eijghten ; if I 4i too desporrhn? en- 
courage me. My pen has run into this ar^ment • for 

tins momentous 

subject I feel myself an Enghshman.” ^ 

ihe tmth clearly is, that he had arrived at the con- 
pS of person a populace M 

selected ; ^he M^gu? particularly 

divine why they eLcuted £> father^^Thf?' 
cannot show that historians 

for being pohte. The worl^ 

* To Lord Sheffield, 30th May 1792 
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them. There \vere so many bows, such regular smiles, 
such calm superior condescension, — could a mob be 
asked to endure it ? Have we not all known a precise, 
formal, patronizing old gentleman — bland, imposing, 
sometmng hke Gibbon ? Have we not suffered from 
ms dignified attentions ^ If wc had been on the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, can we doubt what would have 
been the fate of that man^ Just so wrath and envy 
destroyed in France an upper-class world 
After his return to England, Gibbon did not do much 
or hve long. He completed his Memoirs, the most im- 
posing of domestic narratives, the model of dignified 
detail As we said before, if the Roman Empire had 
wntten about itself, this was how it would have done 
so. ^ He planned some other works, but executed none ; 
judiciously obser\ung that buildmg castles m the air was 
more agreeable than building them on the ground 
His career was, however, drawing to an end. Earthly 
mgmty had its hmits, even the dignity of an historian 
He had long been stout ; and now symptoms of dropsy 
began to appear After a short interval, he died on the 
16th of January 1794. We have sketched his character, 
and have no more to say. After all, what is our criti- 
cism worth ? It only fulfils his aspiration, "" that a 
hundred years hence I may stiU continue to be 
abused."" 


* Memoirs 



THE CHARACTER OF SIR ROBERT PEEL* 

(1856) 

1^ OST people have looked over old letters. They 
have been struck with the change of life, with 
the doubt on things now certain, the behef in things 
now incredible, the obhvion of what now seems most 
important, the strained attention to departed detail, 
which characterize the mouldering leaves. Something 
like this is the feehng with which we read Sir Robert 
Peeks Memoirs. Who now doubts on the Catholic 
Question ? It is no longer a “ question ” A younger 
generation has come into vigorous, perhaps into msolent, 
life, who regard the doubts that were formerly enter- 
tained as absurd, pernicious, delusive. To revive the 
controversy was an error. The accusations which are 
brought against a pubhc man in his own age are 

S'tL Z-f Postenty sees less 

or sees more. ^ A few points stand forth in distinct 

tlS'^coffisimTf accumulation. 

Time changes inurh encompassed, 

clear ; n ° = ““^roversy seem 


Published by thi Robert Peel, Bart , M P etc 

hope) and the Right Hnn ^ I^rd Mahon {now Lord Stan- 

Roman Catholic Question,” ?8?S9 
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Catholic emancipation when he did, but for having 
opposed it before ; not for ha\dng been precipitate, but 
for ha\ung been slow ; not for having taken " insufficient 
securities ” for the Irish Protestant Church, but for 
ha\ung endeavoured to take security for an institution 
too unjust to be secured by laws or lawgivers 

This memoir has, however, a deeper aim. Its end 
is rather personal than national. It is designed to 
show, not that Sir Robert did what was externally 
expedient — this was probably too plain — but that he 
himself really believed what he did to be right The 
scene is laid not in Ireland, not in the county of Clare, 
not amid the gross triumphs of O'Connell, or the out- 
rageous bogs of Tipperary , but m the Home Office, 
among files of papers, among the most correctly docketed 
memoranda, beside the minute which shows that 
Justice A should be dismissed, that Malefactor O 
ought not to be reprieved It is labelled '' My Con- 
science," and is designed to show that " my conscience " 
was sincere 

Seriously, and apart from jesting, this is no light 
matter. Not only does the great space which Sir 
Robert Peel occupied during many years in the history 
of the country entitle his character to the anxious 
attention of historical critics, but the very nature^ of 
that character itself, its traits, its deficiencies, its merits, 
are so congenial to the tendencies of ^ our time and 
government, that to be unjust to him is to be unjust 
to all probable statesmen- We design to show con- 
cisely how this is 

A constitutional statesman is in general a man of 
common opimons and uncommon abihties The reason 
is obvious. When we speak of a free government, we 
mean a government in which tlie sovereign power is 
divided, in which a single decision is not absolute, 
where argument has an office. The essence of the 
gouvernement des avocats, as the Emperor Nicholas 
called it, is that you must persuade so many persons. 
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The appeal is not to the solitary decision of a single 
statesman ; not to Richelieu or Nesselrode alone in Ins 
closet ; but to the jangled mass of men, with a thousand 
pursuits, a thousand interests, a thousand vanous 
habits Pubhc opinion, as it is said, rules ; and public 
opinion is the opinion of the average man. Fox used 
to say of Burke : “ Burke is a wise man ; but he is 
wise^ too soon ” The average man will not bear this. 
R® 1*5 a cool, common person, with a considerate air, 
with fibres in his mind, with his own business to attend 

^ opinions arising from and 

suited to ordinary life He can’t bear novelty or 
ongin^ities_ He says “ Sir, I never heard sn* a 
tlung before in my hfe ” ; and he thinks this is a rediicko 
ad absurdum You may see his taste by the reading of 
wtach he approves Is there a more splendid monu- 

in It. As Carlyle oSvef ” T el ihf? °“®-l^elieves 
able to wnte epics try to write sulh a intellect 

morning newspapers, it cannoVdo rt • rtf r 
intellect wiH fail 1411+ a. a ^ highest 

you had never seen befrat ? ^Ourrf fte anything there 
that everybody has re,? e “ articles 

single maTkedldea\“i;?“ " 

deep theones, and the uSetrioms Ln 
sentiments which the \ ^ everlasting 

publication in the world -h influential 

mumcate to an i Jomnt ^I.i T to corn- 

far too shrewd. The two writers are 

of copies It may be thev whatever number 

because the buyers’ wish to know^^^ purchased 

purchaser desiri an aiSclfwhXu''^'^ '^'^th. The 

at sight , which he can 1 pi 7 rir-. j appreciate 

article, very exceUent ; exceflent 
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-wants to be provided with remarks he can 
make On the topics of the day which will not be known 
not to be his ; that are not too profound ; which he 
can fancy the paper only reminded him of. And just 
in the same way, precisely as the most popular politicai 
paper is not that which is abstractedly the best or mc^t 
instructive, but that which most exactly takes up the 
minds of men where it finds them, catches the iloating 
sentiment of society, puts it in such a form 
can fancy would convince another society wmch aia 
not beheve — so the most influential of constitutioiw 
statesmen is the one who most fehcitously expresses e 
creed of the moment, who administers it, who cmbo 1^ 
it in laws and institutions, who gives it the highes 1 e 
it is capable of, who induces the average man ^ 

“ I could not have done it any better if I had ha im 


if might be said that this is only one of the results 
of that tyranny of commonplace which seems to accom- 
pany civilization. You may talk of the 
Nero and Tibenus , but the real tyranny is the yr y 
of your next-door neighbour. What 1^ is 
the law of doing what he does . WTnflt 

galling as the necessity of being like 
espionage of despotism comes to your door so p -l-i ^ 
as the eye of the man who lives at 

opinion is a permeating influence, and it rnen’s 

ence to itself; it requires us to think «ther mens 

thoughts, to speak other men s words, ^ i „ 

men's babits. Of ^urm, ofs ber- 

cafled “ eccentnc ” ; there is a gentle mumur of m 
unfortunate ideas,” " singular young man. i ,, 

?he“Su”dentf otcoSL’, co" The p^ace o^nemly 

^S^t^oLT^the repute 
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of a sensible man, “Be of the opinion of the person 
with whom, at the time, you are conversing ” This 
world IS given to those whom this world can trust. Our 
very conversation is infected Where arc now the bold 
humour, the exphcit statement, the grasping dogmatism 
of former days ? They have departed, and you read 
in the orthodox works dreary regrets that the art of 
conversation has passed away. It would be as reason- 
able to expect the art of walking to pass away. People 
talk weh enough when they Imow to whom they are 
speaking. We might even say that the art of conversa- 
tion was improved by an appheation to new circum- 
stances “ Secrete your intellect, use common words, 
say what you are expected to say,” and you shall be 
at peace The secret of prosperity in common life is 
to be commonplace on principle 

Whatever truth there may be in these splenetic 
observations might be expected to show itself more 
particularly in the world of pohtics. People dread to 
be tUougnt unsafe in proportion as they get their hvins 
by being thought to be safe “ Literary men,” it has 
be^ said, are outcasts ” , and they are eminent in a 
notwithstanding. “ They can say strong 
things of their age , for no one expects they wiU go 
out and act on them ” They are a kind of ticket-of- 
leave lunatics from whom no harm is for the moment 
expected , who seem quiet, but on whose vagaries a 

statesien^ it 

The most morbidly toLTiS r judgment 

sohdity- and^tw Lfm ^ man of 

the author of nr . '?“P’'«hend taxes by 

Caucasus “ ThSe^ls^’’ adherent of the 

Srd%rSl^f de! 

nevertheless be cultivate^l “ttae^hj d^S’g^S 
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repute of men Politicians, as has been said, live in 
the repute of the commonalty. They may appeal to 
posterity ; but of what use is posterity ? Years before 
that tribunal comes into life, your hfe will be extinct. 
It is hke a moth going into Chancery. Those who 
desire a public career must look to the views of the 
hvmg public ; an immediate exterior influence is 
essential to the exertion of their faculties. The con- 
fidence of others is your f'ldcrum. You cannot — many 
people wish you could — go into parliament to represent 
3^ourself. You must conform to the opinions of^ the 
electors ; and they, depend on it, will not be original. 
In a word, as has been most wisely observed, “ under 
free institutions it is necessary occasionally to defer to 
the opinions of other people , and as other people are 
obviously in the \vrong, this is a great hmdrance to the 
improvement of our political system and the progress 
of our species 

Seriously, it is a calamity that this is so ^ Occasions 
arise in which a different sort of statesman is required. 
A year or two ago we had one of these If any politician 
had come forward in this country, on the topic of the 
war, with prepared intelligence, distinct views, strong 
will, commanding mastery, it would have brought 
support to anxious intellects, and comfort to a thousand 
homes None such came Our people would have 
statesmen who thought as they thought, believed as 
they beheved, acted as they would have acted They 
had desired to see their own will executed There 
came a time when they had no clear will, no definite 
opinion They reaped as they had sown As they had 
selected an admimstrative tool, of course it did not turn 
out a heroic leader. 

If we wanted to choose an illustration of these remarks 
out of aU the world, it would be Sir Robert Peel. No 
man has come so near our defimtion of a constitutions 
statesman — ^the powers of a first-rate man and the creea 
of a second-rate man From a certain peculianty 01 
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inteUect and fortune, he was never in advance of hi» 
time. Of almost all the great measures with which his 
name is associated, he attained great eminence as an 
opponent before be attained even greater eminence as 
tbeir advocate. On tbe com laws, on tbe currency, on 
the ameboration of tbe criminal code, on Catbobc 
emancipation— tbe subject of tbe memoir before us— 
be was not one of tbe earliest labourers or quickest 
converts He did not bear tbe burden and beat of tbe 
day ; other men laboured, and be entered into tbeir 
labours As long as these questions remained the 
property of first-class intellects, as long as they were 
confined to philanthropists or speculators, as long as 
they were only advocated by austere, intangible Whigs, 
Sir Robert Peel was against them. So soon as these 
same measures, by tbe progress of time, tbe striving 
of understanding, tbe conversion of receptive minds, 
became tbe property of second-class intellects, Sir 
Robert Peel became possessed of them also. He was 
converted at tbe conversion of tbe average man His 
creed was, as it bad ever been, ordinary ; but bis 
extraordinary abilities never showed themselves so 
much He forthwith wrote bis name on each of those 
questions, so that it will be remembered as long as 
they are remembered. 


Nor IS it^ merely on these few measures that Sir 
Robert Peel s mind must undoubtedly have undergone 
a change The bfetime of few Engbshmen has been 
more exactly commensurate with a change of pubhc 
opinion— a total revolution of political thought. Hardlv 
any fact in history is so incredible as that fortv and a 
few years ago England was ruled by Mr. Perceval It 

the Record. 

Sm?upttv S'® poorness of thought, the 

suuistitiSi K??’ *^® and narrow 

superstition His quibbhng mode of oratorv seems to 

have been scarcely agreeable to his fnen^- hrim- 

potence in pohtical speculation moves the wrath— 
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destroys tlie patience — of the quietest ^ reader now. 
Other ministers have had great connections, or 
estates, to compensate for the contractedness of their 
minds. Mr. Perceval was ^ only a poonsh mst pnus 
lawyer ; and there is no kind of human being so cto- 
agreeable, so teasing, to the gross Tory nature. He 
is not entitled to any glory for our warlike success^ . 
on the contrary, he did his best to obtain failure y 
starving the Duke of Wellington, and plaguing him w. 
petty vexations. His views in religion inclined, to 
that Sabbatarian superstition which is of all creeds 
the most alien to the firm and genial ^^nghsh nature 
The mere fact of such a premier being endured shows 
how deeply the whole national spirit 
absorbed in the contest with Napoleon, how 
understood the sort of man who should 
conduct — ‘'in the crisis of Europe, ^ 
said, “ he safely brought the Curates .palanes Improve- 
ment Bih to a heanng ’’ — and it stih more . 

horror of all innovation which the recen 

French history had '^oT^^tching 

comfortable classes. They were _ airaiu Ar-rht 

revolution, as old women of catclung cold, 
bald Alison to this day holds that 
infectious disease, beginning no one know . 
going no one knows where There is 
escape, explains the great historian, ^ , j j 

move ; do what you have been ^ 

consult your grandmother on theory 

the English people wffe aU^^®d J th^ 

“g- i^^n f their 

spirit, and they put him at the head o „ little 

^Such was the state of poUticaX ^Xt we 

of real thoughtfulness was then , illustrated 

now call social questions cannot be Perceval’s 

than by the proceW wS Xto 

death. Bellingham, who killed him, was. 
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punishable or not, as clearly insane as a lunatic can 
be who ofiends against the laws of his country He 
had no idea of killing Mr. Perceval particularly. His 
only idea was, that he had lost some property in Russia , 
that the Enghsh government would never repay him 
his loss in Russia . and he endeavoured to find some 
cabinet minister to sboot as a compensation. Lord. 
Eldon lived under the belief that he had nearly been 
the victim himself, and told some stor}^ of a borrowed 
hat and an assistant’s greatcoat to which he ascribed 
his preservation. The whole affair was a monomaniac’s 
delusion. Bellingham had no ground for expectmg 
any repayment There was no reason for ascribing 
his pecuniary ruin to the government of that day, any 
more than to the government of this day. Indeed, if 
he had been ahve now, it would have been agreed that 
he was a particularly estimable man. Medical gentle- 
men would have been examined for days on the doctrine 
of “ irresistible impulse,” “ moral insanity,” “ instinctive 
pistol discharges,” and every respectful sympathy would 
have been shown to so curious an ohender Whether 
he was punishable or not may be a question ; but all 
wiU now agree that it was not a case for the punishment 
of death In that day there was no more doubt that 
he ought to be hanged, than there would now be that 
he ought on no account to be hanged. The serious 
reasons, of which the scientific theories above alluded 
to axe but the exaggerated resemblance, which indicate 
the hornble cruelty of inflicting on those who do not 
know i;diat they do the extreme penalty of suffering 
meant for those who perpetrate the worst they can 

years so famihar that we can 
nmaiy conceive their being unknown Yet the Torv 
historian * has to regret “ that the motion, so eaxnestlv 

Srsome” davs T to liave the trial postpone! 

or some days, to obtain evidence to estabhsh lus in- 


* Alison 
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consideration, should have been humed over * 

Sd“a*noHeT d’’ “ unusual 

aTsIssmaWn^ K improved” the moment of the 
“ mv “ opposition, 

the quest, o^f r // r ® your agitating 

nowTnow Fnl "1 To those who 

could ^ scarcely possible that this 

couici have occurred here onty forty-four years sinrp 

Ms career'^ h'" Peel commenced 

ColoSSI^t ih.% Un'ier-Secretary of State for the 
It?s Inr u * Perceval's assassination 

PerLval iLl “uugruod that, even if Mr 

endured Tt^ '^ave very long 

naSfd to ? ‘^“eter men It 

The i^nv ™T f® Liverpool and Mr Peel, 
ye^s beffrr ® England, as for many 

low wis 1®''®” f ®°T “®“rire, though far less, 
we do anstocratic gentry; by which 

do nnf mo denote only the aristocracy, and 

the greS chJ° ® aristocracy, but to indicate 

ATP m ot f hereditary landed proprietors, who 
DointQ ^vith the House of Lords on cardinal 

acM ;^y^'^“^® 3 .the a somewhat freer air, are more readily 
tradirfaKi opimon of the community, more con- 

fh^ir lower herd, and less removed from 

Prnm ^y ^ refined and regulated education 

hfipn Revolution, more or less, this has 

r ruling class of the community ; the close- 

mai^hf county system giving them 
fppi ^ K ^ control of the House of Commons, and their 
^ general, as it were, a mean term between 

wha+ . r nobility and the trading pubhc of 

at were then the few large towns The rule of the 
use ot Lords was rather mediate than direct. By 
various means of influence and social patronage 
oppression which are familiar to a wealthy and 
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higL-bred aristocracy, tbe highest members of it, of 
course, did exercise over all below them a sure and 
continual influence ; it worked silently and commonly 
on ordinary questions and in quiet times ; yet it was 
hable to be overborne by a harsher and rudei; power 
when stormy passions arose, in the days of wars and 
tumults. So far as the actual selection of visible rulers 
goes, the largest amount of administrative power has 
rarely been in the hands of the highest aristocrac}^, and 
in a great measure for a pecuhar reason . that aristocracy 
rarely wiU do the work, and rarely can do the work. 
The enormous pressure of daily-growing business which 
besets the governors of a bus}^ and complicated com- 
munity^ is too much for the refined habits, dehcate 
discrimination aimous judgment, which the course of 

H highest classes, and with which 

It nounshes the indolence natural to those who have 
this world to enjoy The real strain of the necessaw 

lover ^ade, trained by an early ambition a ■nafivf=‘ 

aptitude, a hardy competition, to perform its conious 

tasks. Such men are partakers of two benefits Thev 

are rough and ready enough to accomplish the coars J 
enormous daily work fhmr t j ^ coarse, 

higher rank enLgh to 

think and want ^Sir Rnhprf persons 

class. He w“ a N^'^u^e VP" this 

he was bred a gentleman^ and ^ nobleman ; 

enough for any business •’ >.1*^ coarse 

%vould expect ^Forve^t career was what you 
the government much^s fh ^ administered 

desirld They^,o l ^^ anstocracy wished and 

company which is called the directors of the 

a little and tal£d a htti/ met 

manager who knew all the facts cam 
everybody, and was everythmf 
Passing over the time of Lord T, 

this IS not now the place to sneak^ whom 

^ to speak, some such destiny 
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as this would, in his first political life, have appeared 
hkely to be that of Sir Robert Peel. If an acute m^ter 
of the betting art had been asked the “ favourite "" 
statesman who was likely to rule in that generation, 
he would undoubtedly have selected Sir Robert. He 
was rich, decorous, laborious, and had devoted himself 
regularly to the task. There was no other such man. 
It was hkely, at least to superficial observers, that his 
name would descend to posterity as the Sir Robert 
of a new time ; — a time changed, indeed, from that of 
Walpole, but resembling it in its desire to be ruled by 
a great administrator, skilful in aU kinds of busmess 
transactions, yet associated with the aristocracy ; by 
one unremarkable in his opinions, but remarkable in 
his powers. The fates, however, designed Peel for a 
very different destiny ,* and to a really close observer 
there were signs in his horoscope which should have 
clearly revealed it. Sir Robert’s father and grandfather 
were two of the men who created Lancashire. No 
sooner did the requisite machinery issue froni the brain 
of the inventor, than its capabilities were seized on by 
strong, ready, bold men of business, who erected it, 
used It, devised a factory system, combined a factory 
population — created, in a word, that black indu^nal 
region, of whose augmenting wealth and horrid labour 
tales are daily borne to the genial and lazy south. Ui 
course, it cannot be said that miU-makers invented the 
middle classes. The history of England perhaps shows 
that it has not for centuries been without an unusum 
number of persons with comfortable and moderate 
means. But though this class has ever been ^ found 
among us, and has ever been more active than m any 
other similar country, yet to a great extent it was 
scattered, headless, motionless. Small ijum oirt-oi-tne- 
way towns, country factories few and far between, 
concealed and divided this great and mixed m^s o 
petty means and steady intelligence. The huge neaps 
of manufacturing wealth were not to be conceaie . 
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They at once placed on a level with thn hii;li< m m th- 
matters of expenditure, and in tho'< (onnin 


It IS true that the first manufacturers weie not demo* 
cratic Sir Robert Peel, the statesman's falluT—a 
type of the class— was a firm, honest, domiiufrine; 
Conservative , but, hoivever on such topic- llic\' nmy 
so think, however on other topics they ma\ xr\ to 
catch the language of the class to which lhe\' r^r, the 
grain of the middle class wall surely show' it^^df in tho-'' 
who have risen from the middle class If Mr. Cobdeii 
were to go over to the enemy, if he were to offf r to 
serve Lord Derby vice Disraeli disconcerted, it would 
not be possible for him to speak as the hcrcditar\ land- 
owner speaks It is not that the hereditary landov/ncr 
knows more ; — ^indeed, either in book-lca'nnng or in 
matters of observation, in acquaintance with what has 
been, or is going to be, or what now^ is, the ow'ners of 
rent are not superior to the receivers of profits ; 3 ct 
their dialect is different — ^the one speaks the language 
of years of toil, and the other of years of indolence. A 
harsh labonousness characterizes the one, a pleasant 
geniehty the other. The habit of industry is ingrained 
in those who have risen by it ; it modifies every w'ord 
and qu^fies every notion They are the fiovova-oi of 
work Vaiidy therefore, did the first manufacturers 
^ggle to be Conservatives, to be baronets, to be peers 
^e titles they might obtain, their outward existence 
change, themselves in a manner they might 
thn <iragging them and those 

mth another region, filling them 

express what people 
of the nuddle classes had always obscurely felt pushmg 

forward this new industrial order by the side ^^even 

in front, of the old aristocratic ordir tv, ' 1 

hflvp -nn-i- ^^-iiisLucraxic oroer I he new class 

e not, indeed, shown themselves repubhean They 
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have not especially cared to influence the i^^hmery 
of government. Their pecuha^ty has been, y 

^vished to see the government ^-dmmistered accord g 
to the notions famiUar to them m ^heir business ma 
They have no hehef m myste^ or mag 

‘Jr'S 

to the most promment part of pract 

later career, the second Sir expressed 

man who most completely and thomugUyjxpr^^^a 

t issra «p<— 

government earned on exa<^ly g ^ 

liews. The idea on " sgems to ^rest ju^ 

deferenhal trust in either, 

comprehensive sagacity, had sea ^ ^as no 

The average man had, A ferior * but he was 
longer of the one order, but of Perhaps he was 

not at ah less exacting firman is less abso- 

even more so ; for the indotot |“tleman 'g 

lute and domineenng than the Robert 

However that may be, it take a leadmg 

Peel, in the two phases °f to admuustering the 

creed, first of one and then Peel we hardly 

Perhaps in our hatou^ es^ remember him as the 
enough bear this m • Juieent Conservative gov- 

guiding chief of the L seen We remember 

emment that this countp^ we owe to his tramed 

the great legislative arts „{ his 

capacity, every detail of wme pronounced 

practised hand ; we hnow ^ seats of 

mth applause in the great marts ot rra ^ 
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industry; that even yet it is muttered with icpnjntii 
in the obscure abodes of squire^ and rertoxs, for^rtt 
that his name was once the power of the 
interest, the shibboleth by which squires atid r< ulof'’ 
distinguished those whom they loved from llio^e v.hoiii 
they hated ; we forget that he defended ihc ManchcMer 
Massacre, the Six Acts, the Imposition of the 

rule of Orangemen. We remember Peel tin- proper 
head of a moderate, intelligent, half-romme^Tial com- 
munity ; we forget that he once was the chosen repre- 
sentative of a gentry untrained to great afiair-, ab-orbc<i 
in a great war, only ]ust recovering from the liorror of 
a great revolution 


In truth, the character of Sir Robert Peel happi!\ 
fitted him both to be the chosen head of a popular coni- 
munity, imperiously bent on its own ideas, and to be 
the head of that communit}'’ in shifting and chancing 
times Sir Robert was at Harrow with Lord Bvroii, 
who has left the characteristic reminiscence : “1 
always in scrapes, Peel never ” And opposed as thc-v 
were in their fortnnes as boys and men. they were at 

It wi t^T ® everything 

m was to gain by one intense, stnkine cflort. Rv a 

blow of the imagination he elicited a smile Sit Sark 

b^ rt on seemed to 

he made no second eifoiA^’bp*” reinain alone. But 
always avowed A, F 1““®^ more He 

' tion?'l5“ 

language. In later lifp cu grammar of any 

for action ; but those whn /considerable talent 

that, versatile as were^^s observed 

convictions had always ^emed^o h!;^’^ mutable as Ms 

the most stubborn o/me'n w ^ i. ^ ^^^lity he was 

say ; assented to w to 

morning returned to Ms orim^ ^ next 

to his original opinion. No amount 
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of ordinary aryiirncnl alive resistance was so hopeless as 
that facile acquiescence and instantaneous recurrence 
The tiulh was, that he was — and some others are simi- 
iarlv constituted- — unable to retain anything which he 
did not at any rale scc/n to gam by the unaided single 
rush of his own mind. The ideas of such minds are 
often not new, vert* often they are hardly in the strictest 
sense original ; they really were very much suggested 
from without, and 'prcscr\^ed in some obscure corner 
of memory*, out of the way and unknown ; but it 
remains their cliaracterjstic, that the}- seem to the mind 
of the thinker to be bom from its own depths, to be the 
pioduct of its latent forces There is a kind of eruption 
of ideas from a siibter-conscious world The whole 
mental action is volcanic ; the lava flood glows in 
Clnldc Harold , all the thoughts are intense, flung 
forth vivid The day after the eruption the mind is 
calm ; it seems as if it could not again do_ the like , the 
product only remains, distinct, peculiar, indestructible 
Tlic mind of Peel Avas the exact opposite of this His 
opinions far more resembled the daily accumulating 
insensible deposits of a nch aUuvial soil The great 
stream of time flows on with all things on its surface , 
and slowly, gram by gram, a mould of vnse expenence 
is unconsciously left on the still, extended intellect 
You scarcely think of such a mind as acting it seems 
always acted upon There is no trace of gushing, over- 
powering, spontaneous impulse ; everything seems 
acquired The thoughts are calm. In Lord Byron, 
the very style — dashing, free, incisive — shows the bold 
impulse from which it came The stealthy accumulat- 
ing words of Peel seem like the quiet leavings of an 
outward tendency which brought these, but might as 
weU have brought others There is no peculiar stamp 
either in the ideas. They might have been any one s 
ideas They belong to the general diffused stock ot 
observations which are to be found in the civilizea 
world. They are not native to the particular mind. 
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nor to the manner bom ’’ Like a science, they are 
credible or mcredible by all men equally This secondary 
order, as we may caU it, of inteUect is evidently most 
useful to a statesman of the constitutional class,^ such 
as we have described him. He insensibly and inevitably 
takes in and imbibes, by means of it, the ideas of 
around him If he were left in a vacuum, he would 
have no ideas. The primary class of mind that strikes 
out its own behef would here be utterly at fault It 
would want something which other men had ; it w'ould 
discover something which other men would not under- 
stand Sir Robert Peel was a statesman for forty years ; 
tinder our constitution. Lord Byron, eminent as was his 
insight into men, and remarkable as was his power, at 
least for short periods, of dealing with them, would not 
have been a statesman for forty days. 

It IS very hkely that many people may not think Sir 
Robert Peel’s mind so interesting as Lord B5iTon’s. 
They may prefer the self-ongmating intellect, which 
invents and retains its own ideas, to the calm, receptive 
intellect which acquires its behef from mthout. The 
answer lies in what has been said — a constitutional 
statesman must sympathize in the ideas of the many 
As the many change, it will be his good fortune if he 
can contrive to change mth them It is to be remem- 
bered that statesmen do not hve under hermetical seals 
Like other men, they are influenced by the opinions of 
other men How potent is this influence, those best 
know who have tried to hold ideas diFerent from the 
ideas of those around 


In another point of view also Sir Robert Peel’s char- 
acter was exactly fitted to the position we have de- 
lineated He was a great administrator. Civilization 

a simple age work may be difficult, 

bodj' y ants fewer things The mere tools of civilizatioii 
seem m some sort to augment work In eaS^^es 
Uien a despot vushes to govern a distant province h€ 
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sends down a satrap on a grand horse, with other people 
on little horses ; and very httle is heard of the satrap 
again unless he send back some of the little people to 
teh what he has been doing. No great labour df super- 
intendence IS possible. Common rumour and casual 
complaints are the sources of intelligence. If it seems 
certain that the province is in a bad state, satrap No. i 
is recalled, and satrap No. 2 is sent out in his stead. In 
civilized countries the whole thing is different You 
erect a bureau in the province you want to govern ; 
you make it write letters and copy letters ; it sends 
home eight reports per diem to the head bureau in 
St. Petersburg. Nobody does a sum in the province 
without somebody doing the same sum in the capital, 
to “ check him,” and see that he does it correctly 
The consequence of this is to throw on the heads of 
departments an amount of reading and labour which 
can only be accomplished by the greatest natural 
aptitude, the most ef&cient traming, the most firm and 
regular industry. Under a free government it is by 
no means better, perhaps in some respects it is worse 
It is true that many questions which, under the French 
despotism, are referred to Pans, are settled in England 
on the very spot where they are to be done, without 
reference to London at all. But as a set-off, a constitu- 
tional administrator has to be always consulting others, 
finding out what this man or that man chooses to think ,* 
learning which form of error is believed by Lord B , 
which by Lord C. ; adding up the errors of the alphabet, 
and seeing what portion of what he thinks he ought 
to do, they will all of them together allow him to do. 
Likewise, though the personal freedom and individual 
discretion which free governments allow to their subjects 
seem at first likely to dimmish the work which those 
governments have to do, it may be doubted whether 
it does so really and in the end. Individual discretion 
strikes out so many more pursuits, and some supervision 
must be maintained over each of those pursmts. iSo 
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despotic government would consider the police force 
of London enough to keep down, watch, and bupeniilcnd 
such a population ; but then no despotic government 
would have such a city as London to keep down. Ihe 
freedom of growth allows the possibility of growth ; 
and though hberal governments take so much less m 
proportion upon them, yet the scale of operations is so 
much enlarged by the continual exercise of cuil liberty, 
that the real work is ultimately perhaps as immcpse. 
While a despotic government is regulating ten per cent, 
of ten men’s actions, a free government has to regulate 
one per cent of a hundred men’s actions. The diffi- 
culty, too, increases Anybody can understand a rough, 
despotic community , — a small buying class of nobles, a 
small selling class of traders, a large producing class of 
serfs, are much the same m aU quarters of the globe ; 
but a free, intellectual community is a complicated net- 
work of ramified relations, interlacing and passing hither 
and thither, old and new — some of fine city weaving, 
other of gross agricultural construction You are never 


sure what effect any force or any change may produce 
on a framework so exqmsite and so involved. Govern 
it as you may, it will be a work of great difficulty, 
labour, and responsibility ; and no man who is thus 
occupied ought ever to go to bed without reflecting that 
from the difficulty of his employment he mav orobabh^ 
enough, have that day done more evil than good. What 

view Sir Robert Peel took of these duties he has himself 
iniormed us 


Take the case o£ the Prune Minister. You must 

important dispatch from 

leStaw consult with the 

becretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and exercise 

cond^croHomiS^ 'fl to the 

conduct ot foreign affairs, unless he be master of everv- 

It""! “ that departmeS 

it is tne same with respect to other denartniPTitc; • 

India for instance: How^an the Pnme CXbe 
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able to judge of the course of policy mth regard to 
India, unless he be cognizant of all the current im- 
portant correspondence ? In the case of Ireland and 
the Home Department it is the same. Then the Pnme 
Minister has the patronage of the Crown to exercise, 
which you say, and ]ustly say, is of so much importance 
and of so much value ; he has to make inquiries into 
the qualifications of the persons who are candidates , ne 
has to conduct the whole of the communications witn. 
the Sovereign, he has to wnte, probably with his own 
hand, the letters in reply to ail persons of station who 
address themselves to him ; he has to receive depu a- 
tions on public business , during the sitting ot parlia- 
ment he IS expected to attend six or seven hours a ay, 
and for four or five days in the week ; at least, e is 


blamed if he is absent " . 

The necessary effect of all this labour is, that o 
subject to it have no opinions It requires a grea e 
of time to have opinions Belief is a slow proces . 
That leisure which the poets say is nece^ary o 
good, or to be wise, is needful for the humbler 
allowng respectable maxims to take root respec ^ y* 
The “ wise passiveness ” of Mr. Wordsworth is 
in very ordinar^^ matters If you chain a , 

to a ledger, and keep him constantly P' 

take a pound off Ins salary whenever he P ' ^ 
can't expect him to have a sound 

he emancipation or tithes, seems 

Transcaucasian provinces, tjur sysreni, , 

expressly provided to make it unhkely. ^ 
benumbing thing to the intellect is rou me ’ , 

bewildering is distraction: our system is oivprf 

routine You see this m the ^ 

which is not exhaustive Sir Robert . 
quested to have a number of questions ca T 
down which they asked him one day n everv- 

the House of Commons They +q the 

thing that could occur in the British Emp , 
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brain of a member of parbament. A premier’s whole 
life is a series of sucb transitions It is wonderful that 
our pubkc men have any minds left, rather than that 
a certain unfixity of opinion seems gromng upon them 
We m 2 .y go further on this subject. A great ad- 
mimstrator is not a man likely to desire to have fixed 
opimons. His natural bent and tendency is to immedi- 
ate action. The existing and pressing circumstances of 
the case fih up his mind The letters to be answered, 
the documents to be filed, the memoranda to be made, 
engross his attention He is angry if you distract him 
A bold person who suggests a matter of principle, or a 
difficulty of thought, or an abstract result that seems 
improbable in the case before the board,” vdll be set 
down as a speculator, a theorist, a troubler of practical 
expect to hear from such men profound views 
of future policy, digested plans of distant action, is to 
mistake their gemus entirely. It is hke asking the broker 
of die Stock Exchange what will be the price of the 
funds tins day six months I His whole soul is absorbed 
m thinking what that price will be in ten minutes A 
m^entary change of an eighth is more important to 

th^hrpfn ^ hundred eighths. So 

a great admimstrator is naturaUv occunied 

ffi(^ thlf r f ^ passing dust, the gran- 

ule* of that days hfe ; and his unforeseeine temnera- 

; ment turns away uninterested from reaching speculations 
tiom va^e thought, and from extensive aedfiTI 
plans Of course, it is not meant that a great adSnis - 

mS ha?e A indSdhe 

He cannot heto hSun^-^to that detail, 

indistinct or ffistinct or accurate, 

going, andthe on™L r m which he is 

tlic difference is '^'Y^oh he is travelling. But 

ofhpnng of his own brmn thTrSult'of h ^ °'™' '“'t 
-ntcnuon , it is the pl4n of some le 
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dence generally bestows on the working adaptive man 
a quiet, adoptive nature He receives insensibly the 
suggestions of others ; he hears them with willing ears , 
he accepts them with placid belief An acquiescent 
credulity is a quahty of such men s nature ; they 
cannot help being sure that w^hat every one says rnust 
be true ; the vox popiiU is a part of their natural religion 
It has been made a matter of w'onder that Peel should 
have belonged to the creed of Mr. Perceval and Lord 
Sidmouth. Perhaps, indeed, our existing psychology 
will hardly explain the process by which a decorous 
young man acquires the creed of his era He assumes 
its belief as he assumes its costume. He imitates the 
respectable classes. He avoids an original opinion, like 
an ouire coat ; a new^ idea, hke an unknown tie. Espe- 
cially he does so on matters of real concern to him, on 
those on which he knows he must act He acquiesces 
in the creed of the orthodox agents He scarcely con- 
siders for himself ; he acknowledges the apparent 
authority of dignified experience. He is, he remembers, 
but the junior partner in the firm , it does not occur to 
him to doubt that those were right who were occupied 
in its management years before him In this way he 
acquires an experience which more independent and 
original minds are apt to want. There was a great cry 
when the ’^igs came into ofhce, at the time or the 
Reform Bill, that they were not men of business. 
course, after a very long absence from office, they could 
not possess a technical acquaintance with official fom^ 
a trained facthty in official action. Sir Robert 

Peel acquired from his apprenticeship to Mx. Perceval. 
His early connection with the narrow Conservartve 
party has been considered a disadvantage to him , but 
it may well be doubted whether his peculiar mind was 
not more improved by the admimstrative traimng than 
impaired by the contact with prejudiced thoughte 0 
never could have been a great thinker ; he became 
what nature designed, a great agent 
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In a third respect also Sir Robert Peel conformed to 
the type of a constitutional statesman , and that third 
respect also seems naturally to lead to a want of defined 
principle, and to apparent fluctuation of opinion. He 
was a great debater , and of aU pursuits ever invented 
by man for separating the faculty of argument from 
the capacity of behef, the art of debating is probably 
the most effectual. Macaulay teUs us that, in his 
opinion, this is “ the most serious of the evils which are 
to be set off against the many blessings of popular 
government The keenest and most vigorous minds of 
every generation, minds often admirably fitted for the 
investigation of truth, are habitually employed in pro- 
ducing arguments such as no man of sense would ever 


put into a treatise intended for pubhcation — arguments 
which are just good enough to be used once, when aided 
by fluent dehvery and pointed language The habit 
of discussing questions in this way necessarily reacts 
on the intellects of our ablest men, particularly of those 
who are introduced into parhament at a very early 
age, before their minds have expanded to full matuntv. 
The talent for debate is developed in such men to^a 
degree which, to the multitude, seems as marvellous 
^ the performances of an Itahan improvisator e. But 
iortunate indeed if they retain unimpaired the 
' required for close reasomng, or for 

fo? political science— such a work, 

c cl^ Nahon$~irom an apoth- 

S P i a country town, or from a minister in the 
Hebrides, than from a statesman who“T^e he 

had been a distinguished debater 

hard to cradicatt^ n ^ the same pursuit a deeper evil, 
' ilK minds of those who Ire beLlthHte^^fl <iestroy 

arguments vdnch they do not l^^ndSLAS^ 
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wise to defend opinions which they do not beheve to 
be true. Whether we approve it or lament it, there is 
no question that our existing political hfe is deeply 
marked by the habit of advocacy Perhaps fifteen 
measures may annually, on an average, be brought in 
hy a cabinet government of fifteen persons It is im- 
possible to believe that all members of that cabinet 
agree in all those measures* No two people agree in 
fifteen things ; fifteen clever men never yet agreed in 
anything ; yet they aU defend them, argue for them, 
are responsible for them It is always quite possible 
that the minister who is strenuously defending a bill 
in the House of Commons may have used in the cabinet 
the ver}?- arguments which the Opposition are using in 
the House ; he may have been overruled without being 
convinced ; he may stiU think the conclusions he 
opposes better than those which he inculcates It is 
idle to say that he ought to go out ; at least, it amounts 
to sa3ung that government by means of a cabinet is 
impossible The object of a committee of that kind is 
to agree on certain conclusions ; if every member after 
the meeting were to start off according to the individual 
bent and bias of his mind, according to his own in- 
dividual discretion or indiscretion, the previous con- 
currence would have become childish Of course, the 
actual measure proposed by the collective voice of 
several persons is very different from what any one 01 
these persons would of himself wish ; it is the re^lt 
of a compromise between them Each, perhaps, has 
obtained some concession , each has given up some- 
thing Every one sees in the actual proposal something 
of which he strongly disapproves ; every one resets 
the absence of something which he much desires. Yet, 
on the whole, perhaps, he thinks the measure better 
than no measure ; or at least he thmks that if he wen 
out, it would break up the government ; and imagines 
it to be of more consequence that the government 
should be maintained than that the particular measure 
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should be rejected. He concedes his individual judg- 
ment No one has laid this down with more distinct- 
ness than Sir Robert Peel. “ Supposing a person at a 
dinner-table to express his private opimon of a measure 
originating with a party with whom he is united in 
pubhc hfe, is he, in the event of giving up that private 
opimon out of deference to his part}?’, to be exposed to 
a charge almost amounting to dishonesty ? The idea 
IS absurd — ^What is the every-day conduct of govern- 
ment itself ? Is there any one in this House so ignorant 
as to suppose that on aU questions cabinet ministers, 
who yield to the decision of their colleagues, speak and 
act in parliament in strict conformity vuth the opinions 
they have expressed in the cabinet ? If ministers are 
to be taunted on every occasion that they hold opinions 
in the cabinet different from what they do in this House, 
and if parhament is to be made the scene of these 
taunts, I beheve I should not be going too far in saying 
the House would have time for httle else. It is the 
uniform practice mth aU governments, and I should be 
sorry to think the practice carries any stain with it for 

^^^stratidn who chances to enter- 
tain opinions differing from those of the maioritv of his 

submfto himself CrSem, to 

meiuS A Sive his support to the 

I will give the Tb? adnurastration, they promulgate, 
verii g?ner^W ^ T of this fact It was 

the questio1jLT^^'‘ ^ occasion, that upon 

difference of opimon'^ took Portugal a strong 

would it I ask Ai+v, place in the cabinet Now 

in the ^scu^in " those who, 

sending out troops to^aK-f spc^en in favour of 

come down, and in -nori ^ <^3-nse of Donna Maria, to 
in opposition to the^decism^^^f^+^'°^^^^ measure 
one would think of doing ^o°^' colleagues ? No 
stain : but It IS a painful idea ^ 
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It IS evident, too, that this necessarily leads to great 
apparent changes of opinion — ^to the professed belief of 
a statesman at one moment being utterly different from 
what it seems to be at another moment. When a 
government is founded, questions A, B, C, D, E, F, are 
the great questions of the day — ^the matters which are 
obvious, pressing — ^\\^hich the public mind comprehends 
X, Y, Z, are in the background, little thought of, 
obscure According to the received morality, no states- 
man would hesitate to sacrifice the last to^ the first 
He might have a very strong personal opinion on X, 
but he would surrender it to a colleague as the price of 
his co-operation on A or B. A few years afterwards 
times change Question A is earned, B settles itself, 
E and F are forgotten, X becomes the most important 
topic of the day The statesman who conceded X 
before, now feels that he no longer^ can concede it , 
there is no equivalent. He has never in reahty changed 
his opimon, yet he has to argue in favour of the very 
measures which he endeavoured before to argue against. 
Everybody thinks he has changed, and without going 
into details, the secrecy of which is esteemed essential to 
confidential co-operation, it is impossible 
evince his consistency. It is impossible to doubt that 
this is a very serious evil, and it is plainly one consequent 
on, or much exaggerated by, a popular and argumenta- 
tive government. It is very possible for a conscientious 
man, under a buieaucratic government,^ to co-operate 
with the rest of a council in the elaboration and execu- 
tion of measures, many of which he thinks inexpedient 
Nobody asks bim his opinion ; he has not to m^e, or 
defend, or persuade. But a free government boasts 
that it is earned on in the face of day Its pnncipie is 
discussion; its habit is debate The consequence is, 
that those who conduct it have to defend measures 
they disapprove, to object to measures they approve, 
to appear to have an accurate opim^ on 
which they really have no opinion. The calling o 
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constitutional statesman is very much that of a political 
advocate , he receives a new brief with the changing 
circumstances of each successive day It is easy to 
conceive a cold sardonic intellect, moved with contempt 
at such a hfe, casting aside the half-and-half pretences 
with which others partly deceive themselves, stating 
anything, preserving an intellectual preference for truth, 
but regarding any effort at its special advocacy as the 
weak aim of foohsh men, striving for what they cannot 
attain Lord Lyndhurst has shown us that it is possible 
to lead the hfe of Lord Lyndhurst. One can conceive, 
too, a cold and somewhat narrow intellect, capable of 
forming, in any untroubled scene, an accurate plain 
conviction, but without much power of entering into 
the varying views of others , little skiUed in diversified 


argument ; understanding its own opinion, and not 
understanding the opinions of others j — one can imagine 
such a mind pained, and cracked, and shattered, by 
endeavouring to lead a life of ostentatious argument 
in favour of others’ opinions, of half-concealment of its 
chiU, unaltenng essence It will be for posterity to 
make due ^owance for the variance between the char- 
acter and the position of Lord John Russell 
bir Robert Peel was exactly fit for this hfe The 
word which exactly fits his oratory is — specious He 

anything which stiuck youL a moment 

momenra^f '''I'Wh for a 

mornem anybody could deny to be plausible Once 

imsab hS' " r^wIyT^eTeen 

^ r ^ stimulated him to observe 

howU'Lr the right honomabk SS 

weak points of En nnnn watching for the 

itself equally to what^the^S^’ style adapting 

disbeheVed,Vbnlnfss !^fr f 

It was convenient tn mad precision for what 

of flowing periods and “ rinctuous disguise 

b periods, and a deep sense of responsibility ” 
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for what it was convenient to conceal, an enormous 
facility, made Sir Robert Peel a nearly unequalled 
master of the art of pohtical advocacy. For his times 
he was perhaps quite unequalled He might have faded 
in times of deep, outpouring patriotic excitement ; he 
had not nature enough to express it. He might have 
failed in an age when there was nothing to do, and when 
elegant personality and the finesse of artistic expression 
were of all things most required. But for an age of 
important business, when there was an unusual number 
of great topics to be discussed, but none great enough 
to hurry men away from their business habits, or awaken 
the most ardent passion or the highest imagination, 
there is nothing like the oratory of Peel — able but not 
aspiring, firm but not exalted, never great but ever 
adequate to great affairs. It is curious to know that 

he was trained to the trade. 

“ Soon after Peel was bom, his father, the first baronet, 
finding himself rising daily in wealth and consequenc^ 
and believing that money m those pecuhar days could 
always command a seat in parliament, determined to 
bring up his son expressly for the House of Commons. 
When that son was quite a child. Sir Robert wimld 
frequently set him on the table and say, ‘ Now, Robin, 
make a speech and I \viIL give you this cherry. Wnat 
few words the little feUow produced were applaudea ; 
and applause stimulating exertion produced such effects 
that, before Robin was ten years old, he coifid really 
address the company with some degree of eloquence. 
As he grew up, his father constantly took him every 
Sunday into his private room and made him repeat, 
as well as he could, the sermon which had been preachea 
Little progress m effecting this was made, and hit e 
was expected at first, but by steady perseverance the 
habit of attention grew powerful, and the sermon w 
repeated almost verhatim. When at a very distant ay 
the senator, remembering accurately the speech o ^ 
opponent, answered his arguments in correct succession, 
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it was little known that the power of (ionu( va- 
originally acquired in Dra^don Church. 

A mischievous observer might say that ^oinithsmz 
else had remained to Sir Robeit Peel from the^c sermon- 
His tone is a trifle sermomc He failed v.hcrc pc i hap- 
alone Lord John Russell has succeeded — m Hk* orator}* 
of conviction. 

If we bear in mind the whole of thc-c cirriimslances ; 
if we picture in our minds a nature at once actn'e and 
facile, easily acquiring its opinions from without, not 
easily devising them from within, a large, placid, adapli^*c 
intellect, devoid of irritable, intense originality, prone 
to forget the ideas of yesterday, inclined to accept the 
ideas of to-day — if we imagine a man formed cast 
early into absorbing, exliausting industrv of detail, 
with work enough to fill up a life, with action of ii-elf 
^enough to render speculation almost impossible — placed, 
too, in a position unsuited to abstract thought, of whicli 
the conventions and rules require that a" man should 
feign other men’s thoughts, should impugn his own 
opinions ^we shall begin to imagine a conscientious 
man destitute of convictions on the occupations of his 
life— to comprehend the character of Sir Robert Peel 
That Sir Robert was a very conscientious man is 
quite certain _ It is even probable that he had a morbid 
sense of administrative responsibility 4 

Sit.":? "" ^ Lori Lwerpool 

never to have opened his letters mthout a pang 

bit”eveit™t miscamed somewhere; 
but every testimony agrees that Sir Robert had an 

aimous sense of duty in detail Lord WeUeslev som " 

where in this volume, on an occasion rSl’ wouhl 

have been at least equally natural to spearof aZ n- 

efficient co-operLon. mentions 

high character haveSZ'^'^ZlT” ^Th 
stances of his end naturally proZcfdYcrowI o'f 
to his.memory. and hardly any of them Zi? iS ^ep 
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sense of the obHgations of action. The characteristic 
too, IS written conspicuously on every line of these 
memoirs^. Disappointing and external as in some re- 
spects' they seem, they all the more evidently bear wit- 
n^s to this trait. They read like the conscientious 
letters of an ordinary practical man ; the great states- 
man has little other notion than that it is his duty to 
^ansact his business well. As a conspicuous merit, the 
Duke of Welhngton, oddly enough according to some 
people s notions at the time, selected Peeks veracity. 

‘ whole course of my communication with him 

i have never known an instance in which he did not 
show the strictest preference for truth. I never had, 
in the whole course of my hfe, the slightest reason for 
suspecting that he stated anything which he did not 
n^ly believe to be the fact. I could not sit down 
mthout stating what I believe, after a long acquaintance, 
to have been his most striking characteristic.'" Simple 
people in the country were a httle astomshed to hear so 
strong a eulogy on a man for not telling lies. They 
were under the impression that people m general did 
not. But those who have considered the tempting 
nature of a statesman's pursuits, the secrets of office, 
the inevitable complication of his personal relations, 
will not be surprised that many statesmen should be 
without veracity, or that one should be eulogized for 
possessing it It is to be remarked, however, in miti- 
gation of so awful an excellence, that Sir Robert was 
seldom in scrapes," and that it is on those occasions 
that the virtue of veracity is apt to be most severely 
tested The same remark is applicable to the well- 
praised truthfulness of the duke himself 
In conjunction with the great soldier. Sir Robert Peel 
is entitled to the fame of a great act of administrative 
conscience. He purified the Tory party There is little 
doubt that, during the long and secure reign which the 
Tories enjoyed about the beginmng of the century, 
there was much of the corruption naturally incident to 
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a strong party with many adherents to pro\dde for, 
uncontrolled by an effective Opposition, unwatched by 
a great nation Of course, too, any government remain- 
ing over from the last century would inevitably have 
adhering to it various remanet corruptions of that curious 
epoch There flourished those mighty sinecures and 
reversions, a few of which still remain to be the wonder 
and envy of an unenjoying generation. The House of 
Commons was not difficult then to manage. There is a 
legend that a distinguished Treasury official of the last 
century,^ a very capable man, used to say of any case 
which was hopelessly and inevitably bad : ‘‘ Ah, we 
must apply our majority to this question ” ; and no 
argument is so effectual as the mechamcal, calculable 
suffrage of a strong, unreasomng party. There were 
doubtless many excellent men in the Tory party, even 
in its least excellent days ; but the two men to whom the 

^ purification were the Duke of 

Wellington and Sir Robert Peel From the time when 
they became responsible for the management of a Con- 
servative government, there was no doubt in ofibce or 
in the nation, ttat the public money and patronage were 
admimstered by men whom no considerate^ woSd 
induce to use either for their personal benefit ^d 
who would as fax as their whole power lay fccimSe 
and prevent the corrupt use of either bv otwf The 

givel^or^WW I asked him to 

\vorthy person for whom ' t -f i, m. Ins gift, to a 

^'ord that he was really anxit^ic: He wrote me 

but that a nobleman of mudi plrhamlnt^® ^ matter, 

inucn parliamentary interest, who 

* George Rose 
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supported the government, insisted upon his right to 
dispose 01 aU patronage in his own neighbourhood. So 
anxious was Peel to show Ins good will towards me, that 
he prevailed upon the Lord-Lieutenant to ask as a favour 
from the aforesaid nobleman that the situation might be 
given to my nominee . but the marquis rephed that the 
situation was of no value, yet, to prevent a dangerous 
precedent, he must refuse the application 
^ In times long after, when Sir Robert Peel became 
prime mimster, I asked him often in the course of many 
years for situations for my sons, which situations were 
vacant and in his immediate gift I subjoin three letters 
which I received from him on these subjects ; they were 
wntten after long mtervals and at different periods, but they 
all speak the same language * 

“ Whitehall, December 20. 

My dear Dean of York, — I thank you for your 
cimsideration of what you deem the unrequited sacrifice 
whicR I make in the pubhc service. But I beg to say that 
my chief consolation and reward is the consciousness that 
nw exertions are disinterested — that I have considered 
omcial patronage as a pubhc trust, to be apphed to the 
reward and encouragement of public service, or to the less 
praiseworthy, but still necessary, purpose of promoting 
the general interests of the government. That patronage 
is so wholly inadequate to meet the fair claims of a pubhc 
imture, that are daily presented for my consideration, and 
that constitute the chief torment of office, that I can only 
overcome the difficulties connected with the distribution 
by the utmost forbearance as to deriving any personal 
advantage from it If I had absolute control over the 
appointment to which you refer, I should apply it to the 
satisfaction of one or other of the engagements into which 
I entered when I formed the government, and which (from 
the absolute want of means) remain unfulfilled But I 
have informed the numerous parties who have apphed to 
me on the subject of that appointment, that I feel it to be 
my duty, on account of the present condition of the board 
and the functions they have to perform, to select for it some 
experienced man of busmess connected with the naval pro- 
fession, or some man distmguished in that profession 
“ Beheve me, my dear Dean, affectionately yours, 

" Robert Peel 
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“ I applied again for another place of less importance : 
the answer was much the same as before 


“ Whitehall, April 5, 1843 


“ My dear Dean of York, — I must dispose of the 
appointment to which you refer upon the same pnnciple 
on which I have umformly disposed of every appointment 
of a similar nature 

“ I do not consider patronage of this kind (and, indeed, 
I may truly say of all patronage) as the means of gratifying 
private wishes of any one Those who have made locally 
great sacrifices and great exertions for the mamtenance of 
the pohtical cause which they espouse have always been 
considered fairly entitled to be consulted in respect to the 
disposal of local patronage, and would justly complam if, 
m order to promote the interests of a relative of my own, 
I were to disregard their recommendations It would 
subject me to great personal embarrassment, and be a 
departure from the rule to which I have always 


P^^o^age of aU descriptions, so far from being of 

m personaUy to a mimster, involves him 

in nothing but embarrassment 

“ Ever afiectionately yours, 

“ Robert Peel. 


pi^hsh one more letter of the same kind because aU 
® exhibit the character of the wnter and^ontam 

ditd m ^hf^rlrtace®! h distnbutor of stamps 

whereheand lSd^exerte?cn^ resident, and 

the government members I thongM ttatTo “ 
an exception mi^ht hp moril + perhaps, 

confldemiy recoilmended my eUett"sln“ ^ 

The foUo^vlng was the answet : * vacancy. 


vvmtenaU, May 


made with^r^p^ot^to ^J^angements may b( 

lately field hyW of stamps 

appropnating to myself ’any^h^a^ oAhTS““ 
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of a county with which I have not the remotest connection 
by property, or any other local tie 

“ There are three members for the county of who 

support the Government , and, m addition to the applica- 
tions which I shall no doubt have from them, 1 have 

already received recommendations from the Duke of 

and Earl , each having certainly better claims than 

I have personally for local appointments in the county 
of . 

“ I feel it quite impossible to make so complete a de- 
parture from the principles on which I have mvanably 
acted, and which I feel to be nothing more than consistent 

wnth common justice, as to take shire offices for my 

own private purposes 

“ Very faithfully yours, 

“ Robert Peel 

“ These letters show the noble principle on which Sir 
Robert’s public hfe was founded I am quite sure that he 
had a great regard for my sons. He invited them to his 
shooting quarters, was pleased to find them amusement, 
and made them many handsome presents , but he steadily 
refused to ennch them out of the pubhc purse merely 
because they were his nephews Many prime ministers 
have not been so scrupulous ” 

And clearly 07ie divine wishes Sir Robert Peel^had not 
been so 

The changes of opinion which Sir Robert Peel under- 
went are often cited as indications of a want of conscien- 
tiousness, They really are, subject, of course, to the 
preceding remarks, proofs of his conscientiousness. We 
do not mean in the obvious sense of their being opposed 
to his visible interest, and having on two great occasions 
destroyed the most serviceable party organization ever 
ruled by a statesman in a political age , but in a more 
refined sense, the timehness of his transitions may, 
without overstraining, be thought a mark of their bona 
fides He could not have changed mth such felicitous 
exactness, if he had been gmded by selfish c^alculation 
The problems w^ere too great and too wide There nave. 
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of course, been a few men — Talle5n:and and Theramenes 
are instances — ^who have seemed to hit, as if by a polit- 
ical sense, the fitting moment to leave the side which 
was about to fall, and to join the side which was about 
to rise. But these wiU commonly be found to be men 
of a very different character from that of Peel Minds 
are divided into open and close. Some men are so 
sensitive to extrinsic impressions, pass so easily from 
one man to another, catch so well the tone of each man’s 
thought, use so well the opportunities of society for the 
purposes of affairs, that they are, as it were, by habit 
and practice, metrical instruments of public opinion. 
Sir Robert was by character, both natural and acquired, 
the very reverse He was a reserved, occupied man of 
business In the arts of society, in the easy transition 
from person to person, from tone to tone, he was but 
li^e skilled. If he had been left to pick up his rules 
of conduct by mere social perception and observation, 
lus life would have been a hfe of miscalculations * in- 
stead of admiring the timehness of his conversions, we 
should wonder at the perversity of his transitions The 
^e is not new. In ancient times, at a remarkable 
moment, in the persons of two selfish men of genius, 
/ the open mind was contrasted with the close. Bv a 
Combination of successive manoemures, Juhus 

<^ocmlv child of 

society—sensitive to each breath of opimon— ever hvme 

tomf W°a enjoyment-alwajs re- 

cach 0^’ Je c&Sr 

1 .--srsi-t s K"" s-SSa 

able lo estimate the feeUng ofthe tiS^’ 

to stamp with ^ have only 

raise legions from^he sVof Itelv to 

one v.ho could not in his utmost neerS^l W to 
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strike one blow for Italy itself The fate of Pompems 
\\ otild have been that of Peel, if he too had pla3^ed the 
game of sclfisli calcuIaTion. His changes, as it has been 
explained, are to be otheravisc accounted for. He was 
always anxious to do right. An occupied man of busi- 
ness, he was cont’crtcd viicn other men of business m 
the nation were converted. 

It IS not, however, to be denied that a calm and bland 
nature like that of Peel is peculiarly prone to self-iUusion 
r^Iany fanej? that it is passionate, imaginative men who 
most deceive themseit cs , and of course they are more 
tempted — a more trvid fanej^ and a more powerful 
impulse hurry them avay But thej^ know their own 
weakness. “ Do you believe in ghosts, Mr. Colendge ? 
asked some Iad3^ '' No, ma'am, I have seen too many,” 
was the answer. A quiet, calm nature, when it is 
tempted by its ovm washes, is hardly conscious that it is 
tempted. '"These washes arc so gentle, quiet, as it would 
say, so reasonable,” that it does not conceive it possible 
to be hurried aw^ay into error by them. Nor is there any 
hurr3e They operate qiuctly, gently, and constai^y. 
Such a man ^\all very much beheve what he wishes 
I^Iany an imaginative outcast, whom no man would trast 
with sixpence, really forms ins opinions on points which 
interest him by a much more intellectual process at 
least, has more purely intellectual opinions beaten and 
tortured into him — than the eminent and respected man 
of business, m whom every one confides, who is con- 
sidered a model of dry ludgment, of clear and passionless 
equanimity. Doubtless Sir Robert Peel went on 
lieving in the com laws, when no one in the distrusted 
classes even fancied that they were c^ediWe 

It has been bitterly observed of Sir Robert 1 eel mat 
he was “ a Radical at heart ” , and, perhaps with a 
similar thought in his mind, Mr. Cobden said once, at 
a League meeting, “ I do not altogether hke to give up 
Peel You see he is a Lancashire man ” And it 
be questioned that, strongly opposed as Sir Robert ree 
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was to the Reform BiH, he was really much m^e suited 
to the reformed than to the unreformed House ot 
Commons. The style of debating in the latter was de- 
scnbed by one who had much opportunity for obse^a- 
tion Sir James Mackintosh, as “ continuous, animatech 
after-dinner discussion ” The House was composed 
mainly of men trained in two great schools, on a peculiar 
mode of education, with no great real knowledge of the 
classics, but with many hnes of Virgil and Horace linger- 
mg in fadmg memories, contrasting oddly ivith the 
sums and business with which they were necessarily 
brought side by side These gentlemen wanted not to 
be instructed, but to be amused ; and hence arose 
what, from the circumstance of their calling, may be 
called the class of conversationahst statesmen. Mr. 
Canning was the type of these. He was a man ^ of 
elegant gifts, of easy fluency, capable of embellishing 
anything, mth a mce wit, ghding swiftly over the most 
dehcate topics ; passing from topic to topic like the 
raconteu/ of the dinner-table, touching easily on them 
all, letting them all go as easily ; confusing you as to 
whether he knows nothing or knows everything. The 
pecuhar irritation which Mr Canning excited through 
hfe was, at least in part, owing to the natural wrath 
vath which you hear the changing talk of the practised 
talker running away about aU the universe ; never 
saying anything which indicates real knowledge, never 
sajdng anything which at the very moment can be 
shoiTO to be a blunder ; ever on the surface, and ever 
ingratiating itself %vith the superficial. When Mr 
Casing was alive, sound men of all political persuasions 
— che Duke of Welhngton, Lord Grey — ever dishked 
him \ou may hear old Liberals to this day declaring 
he was the greatest charlatan who ever lived angry 
to imagine that his very ghost exists , and when you 
read his speeches yourself, you are at once conscious of 

^ insincerity which seems to lurk in 

the very felicities of expression, and to be made finei 
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with the very refinements of the phraseology. Like the 
professional converser, he seems so apt at the finesse of 
expression, so prone to modulate his words, that you 
cannot imagine him putting his fine mind to tough think- 
ing, really working, actually grappling with the rough 
substance of a great subject. Of course, if this were the 
place for an estimate of Mr. Canning, there would be 
some limitation, and much excuse to be ofiered for all 
this. He was early thrown into what we may call an 
aristocratic debating society, accustomed to be charmed, 
delighting in classic gladiatorship. To expect a great 
speculator, or a principled statesman, from such a posi- 
tion, would be expecting German from a Parisian, or 
plainness from a diplomatist He grew on the soil on 
which he had been cast ; and it is hard, perhaps im- 
possible, to separate the faults which are due to it and 
to him He and it have both passed away. The old 
delicate parliament is gone, and the gladiatorship which 
it loved. The progress of things, and the Reform Bill 
which was the result of that progress, have taken, and 
are taking, the national representation away from the 
university classes, and conferring it on the practical 
classes. Exposition, arithmetic, detail, reforms— these 
are the staple of our modem eloquence The old 
boroughs which introduced the young scholars are 
passed away ; and even if the young scholars were m 
parhament, the subjects do not need the classic tact of 
expression Very plain speaking suits the passing 
tolls,” “ registration of joint-stock companies, finance, 
the post-office The petty regulation of the detaiL of 
civilization, which happily is the daily task of our Gov- 
ernment, does not need, does not suit, a recherche ta^e 
or an ornate eloquence As is the speech, so are the 
men Sir Robert Peel was inferior to Canning m the 
old parliament , he would have been infinitely supenor 
to him m the new. The anstocratic refinement, the 
mce embellishment of the old time, were as ahen to lum 
as the detail and diyness of the new era were suitaDle. 
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eloquence and staie^ 

mansLip is peculiar to modem times, £md even to 
age. In ancient times the existence of slavey f°r^a 
the existence of a midffle-clp eloquence The Cleon 
who possessed the tone and the confidence of tlm P P 
in trade was a man vulgar, coarse, speaking the sen 
ments of a class whose views were narrow and whose 
words were mean So many occupations were conhnea 
to slaves, that there was scarcely an opening tor tne 
sensible, moderate, rational body whom we now see. 
It was, of course, always possible to express the senti- 
ments and prejudices of people in trade It is new to 
this era, it seems created for Sir Robert Peel to express 
those sentiments, in a style refined, but not too refined ; 
which will not jar people of high cultivation, which wm 
seem suitable to men of common cares and important 


transactions 

In another respect Sir Robert Peel was a fortunate 
man The pnncipal measures reqmred in his age were 
“ repeals.” From changing circumstances, the old legis- 
lation would no longer smt a changed community ; and 
there was a clamour, first for the repeal of one important 
Act, and then of another Tins was suitable to the 
genius of Peel. He could hardly have created anything. 
His intellect, admirable in administrative routine, end- 
lessly fertile in suggestions of detail, was not of the class 
vhich creates, or winch readily even beheves, an ab- 
solutely new idea As has been so often said, he typified 
the practical intelligence of Ins time He was prone, 
as has been explained, to receive the daily deposits of 
inscnsibly-changing opinion ; but he could bear nothing 
startling , nothing bold, original, single, is to be found 
m his acts or his words Nothing could be so smtable 
to such a mind as a conviction that an existing law was 
v.Tong. The successive gradations of opinion pomted 
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to a clear and absolute result. When it was a question, 
as in the case of the Reform Bill, not of simple abolition' 
but of extensive and dif&cult reconstruction, he could 
not^ see his way.'' He could be convinced that the 
anti-Cathohc laws were wrong, that the currency laws 
were wrong, that the commercial laws were wrong; 
especially he could be convinced that the Imssez-fatre 
system was right, and the real thing was to do nothing ; 
but he was incapable of the larger and higher political 
construction. A more imaginative genius is necessary 
to deal with the consequences of new creations, and the 
structure of an unseen future. 

This remark reqmres one hitiitation. A great deal of 
what is called legislation is really administrative regula- 
tion. It does not settle what is to be done, but how 
it is to be done ; it does not prescribe what our institu- 
tions shall be, but directs in what manner existing 
institutions shall work and operate. Of this portion of 
legislation Sir Robert Peel was an admirable master 
Few men have fitted administrative regulations with so 
nice an adjustment to a prescnbed end. The Currency 
Act of 1844 was an instance of this. If you consult the 
speeches by which that bfil was introduced and ex- 
plained to parliament, you certainly will not find any 
very rigid demonstrations of political economy, or dry 
compactness of abstract principle. V\diether the ab- 
stract theory of the supporters of that Act be sound or 
unsound, no exposition of it ever came from the hps of 
Peel. He assumed the results of that theory ; but no 
man saw more quickly the nature of the administrative 
machinery which was required. The separation of the 
departments of the Bank of England, the limitation of 
the country issues, though neither of them onginal 
ideas of Sir Robert’s own mind, yet were not, hke most 
of his other important pohtical acts, forced on him from 
without There was a general agreement among the 
received authorities in favour of a certain currency 
theory , the admimstrative statesman saw a good deal 
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before other men what was the mo'^t and 

effectual way of setting it at work and r<'gtj! mng it5 


action. 

We have only spoken of Sir Robert Feel - .i pnWn- 
man; and if you wish to vote wbal i- eh?i.iri« risUc 
about him, that is the way to do so. Ib- \.es a man 
whom it requires an eftort to think of as f ngaged in 
anything but political business. Disradi tods us 'that 
some one said that Peel was never happy e\e( pi in th<^ 
House of Commons, or doing something which had some 
relation to something to be done there In common 
hfe, we continually see men scarcely scpnr.iblc as it 
were from their pursuits : they are good as others, 
but their visible nature seems almost all absorbed in a 


certain visible calling. WTien we speak of them wc are 
led to speak of it, when we would speak of it wc are led 
insensibly to speak of them. It is so with Sir Robert 
Peel. So long as constitutional statesmanship is what 
it IS now, so long as its function consists in recording 
the views of a confused nation, so long as success in it 
is confined to minds plastic, changeful, administrative-— 
we must hope for no better man. You have excluded 
the profound thinker ; you must be content with what 
you can obtain — the business gentleman. 



LORD BROUGHAM^ 

( 1 ^ 57 ) 

TT was a bold, perhap'^ a rash idea, to collect the 
writings of Henr}^ Brougham.^ They were written 
at such distant dates ; their subjects are so various , 
they are often so wedged into the circumstances of an 
age — that thev scarcely look natural in a senes of 
volumes Some men, doubtless, by a strong grasp oi 
intellect, have compacted together subjects as various , 
the finger-marks of a few are on all human loiowledge , 
others, b5’’ a rare illuminative power, have lit up as 
many with a light that seems^ peculiar 
Francisciis Baconns sic cogifcivii ma}^ well lUustra e an 
opera omnia But Lord Brougham has neither » 

his restless genius has no claim to the stiU, lUumma mg 
imagination ; his many-handed, apprehensive ® 
gence is scarcety able to fuse and concentrate. y 

is his taste, and versatihty his power ^ +hp 

not been quiet. For many years rushing amo g 
details of an age, he has wntten as he ran. 
not many undertakings bolder than to coUec 
of such a life and such a man. 

The edition itself seems good one 
are convenient in size,^well printed, and fair y g • 
The various writings it contains have been rev , 

* Works of Henry Loyd Brougham, L?ndon^! 

Institute of France and the Royal Academy of iSaples 

Griffin 
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not over-revi'^cd, by thoir nnlh(»r. it i‘. not, linw^ v» r. 
of the collection that we wi'^h to W'* ’'.oi'ld 

endeavour, so fai as a few luuty ^ i?' 

delineate the career and characKr oi ih* wAtu. "ih* 
attempt IS among the most difficiili Ih nol ram-’. 4 
us; we have not the matenals, po-sihl; nm i!e 
partiality, of posterity. Nor Inue v,. th* f.uriiUer 
knowledge of contemporaries; the tune v.h«n I o'^d 
Brougham exerted his greatest faculties b ytmn the 
political memory of ^younger intn Tin o* en ' no ‘.uf 1* 
cient books on the events of a quarter of a < < aim \ ro;o. 
we have only traditions , and thi*- niiKt In our ♦ UsC 
if we fall, or seem to fall, into eiTor and ronfii'-ion. 

The years immediate^ succecdin?^ the 'pva^’C 

were years of sullenncss and difiicvili\. 'bne of 
the war had passed away ; the tin ill and exciiemt r\t of 
the great struggle were no longer felt We Imd main- 
tained, with the greatest potentate of modern times, a 
^ccessful contest lor existence We ha.d out existence, 
but we had no more ; our victory* had been jn-eat. but 
It bad no fruits By the aid of pcrtinacit\ ail'd capital, 
we had vanquished genius and valour ; bm no vLiblc 
TO influence fonoived Napoleon 

efeated We had delivered the continent ■ such was 
Therfwaf continent went its 4 vn way 
Enghshmau ° TI?® ™ state to please the cveiydai 
w^vtv^Li J T enipeiors , “ Audi 

that but4t foreigners, they had always been like 

income tax'^’ fc" per cent 

in a free couTitrv^°'rn^^T ^ ounnot be popular 

rehgion of desoohsm * -Mianco, which made a 

the British cofstiSon^ be reconciled with 

Napoleon but we baU '^fpSefber we had vanquished 

!rt S “£“ ^;\3s ss'.S“ 
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liked to thin!: that we had made them so ; with weary 
dissatisfaction we turned to our own condition. 

Tlus was profoundly unsatisfactory. Trade was de- 
pressed ; agriculture ruinous ; the worlang class sing- 
ularl}' disaffected. During the war our manufacturing 
industry’ had groum most rapidly ; there was a not 
unnatural expectation that, after a general peace, the 
rate of increase would be accelerated. The whole con- 
tinent, it \vas considered, would be opened to us ; Milan 
and Berlin decrees no longer excluded us ; Napoleon 
did not now interpose between '' the nation of shop- 
keepers and Its customers ; now he was at St. Helena, 
sureRf those customers would buy ? It was half for- 
gotten that they could not. The dram of capital for 
the war had been, at times, heavily felt in England ; 
there had been 3^ear5 of poverij^” and discredit ; stiU 
our industry had gone on, our worlcshops had not stopped 
We had never known what it was to be the seat of war, 
as well as a power of war. We had never known our 
burdens enormously increased, ]ust when our industry 
was utterly stopped ; disarranged as trading credit 
sometimes was, it had not been destroyed No con- 
scription had drained us of our most efficient consumers. 
The continent, south and north, had, though not every- 
where alike, suffered all these evils ; its populations 
were poor, harassed, depressed. They could not buy 
our manufactures, for they had no money. The large 
preparations for a continental export lay on hand; our 
traders were angry and displeased. Nor was content 
to be found in the agricultural districts. During the 
war the British farmer had inevitably a monopoly of 
this market ; at the approach of peace, his natural 
antipathy to foreign com influenced the legislator. 
The Home Secretary of the time had taken into con- 
sideration whether 76s or 80s. was such a remunerating 
price as the agriculturist should obtain, and a com law 
had passed accordingly But no law could give tiie 
farmer famine prices, when there was scarcity here and. 
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plenty abroad. There were riots at the passing of the 
“ Bread-tax,” as it was ; in 1813, the price of corn w 
120S , the rural mind was sullen in 1816, when it sunk 
to 57s. The protection given, though unpopular vitli 

the poor, did not satisfy the farmer. , , . ^ 

The lower orders in the manufactunng districts were, 
of necessity, in great distress. The depression of trade 
produced its inevitable results of closed mills and scanty 
employment. Wages, when they could be obtained, 
were very low. The artisan population was then new 
to the vicissitudes of industry : how far they are, even 
now, instructed m the laws of trade, recent prosperity 
wih hardly let us ]udge ; but, at that time, they had no 
doubt that it was the fault of the State, and if not of 


particular statesmen, then of the essential mstitutions, 
that they were in want They beheved the Govern- 
ment ought to regulate their remuneration, and make it 
sufficient. During some straitened years of the war 
the name of “ Luddites ” became known They had 
principally shown their discontent by breaking certain 
machines, which they fancied deprived them of work. 
After the peace, the records of the time are full of 
“ Spencean Philanthropists,” “ Hampden Clubs,” and 
similar associations, all desiring a great reform — some 
of mere pohtics, others of the law of property and all 
social economy. Large meetings were everyivhere held, 
something like those of the year 1839 ‘ a general in- 
surrection, doubtless a wild dream of a few hot-brained 
dreamers, was fancied to have been really planned 
The name “ Radical ” came to be associated with this 
ffiscontent. The spirit which, m after years, clamoured 
ffistmctly for the five points of the Charter, made itself 
heard m muttenngs and threatenmgs 

capitalists, who had created the new 
wealth, socially more at ease. Many of them, as large 
employers of labour, had a taste for Toryism the rule 
of the people to them meant the rule of their work- 
people borne of the wealthiest and most skilful became 
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associated with the anstocracy, but it was vain with the 
majority to attempt it Between them and the pos- 
sessors of hereditan* wealth there was fixed a great gulf ; 
the contrast of habits, speech, manners, was too vide. 
The two might coincide in particular opinions ; they 
might agree to support the same institutions ; they 
might set forth, in a Conservative creed, the same 
form of sound words : but, though the abstract con- 
clusions were identical, the mode of holding them — to 
borrow a subtlety of Father Newman’s — was exceed- 
ingly different. 1?hc refined, discriminating, timorous 
imrnobility of the aristocracy was distinct from the 
coarse, dogmatic, keep-downishness of the manufacturer. 
Yet more marked was the contrast, when the opposite 


tendencies of temperament had produced, as they soon 
could not but do, a diversity of opinion The case was 
not quite new in England Mr. Burke spoke of the 
tendency of the first East Indians to Jacobmism. They 
could not, he said, bear that their present importance 
should have no proportion to their recently acquired 
riches. No extravagant fortunes have, in this centuty, 
been made by Englishmen in India ; but Lancashire 
has been a California Famihes have been created there 
whose names we all know, which we think of when we 
mention wealth ; some of which are now, by lapse or 
time, passing into the hereditary caste of recognized 
opulence This, however, has been a work or tme , 
and, before it occurred, there was no such interaediate 
class between the new wealth and the old. it takes, 
it is said that Sir Robert Peel observed, three geneta,- 
tions to make a gentleman ” In the m^ntime, fhere 
was an inevitable misunderstanding , the new clotn 
was too coarse for the old Besides this, many acriml 
institutions offended the eyes of the midme class. Ike 
state of the law was opposed both to their prejudic^ 
and interests that you could only recover your deb s 
by spending more than the debt, was hard , and e 
injury was aggravated, the money was spent m special 
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pleading “ m putting a plain thing so as to perplex 
and mislead a plain man.” “ Lord Eldon and the Court 
of Chancery,” as Sydney Smith expressed it, “ sat heavy 
on mankind.” The existence of slavery in our coloni^, 
strongly supported by a strong aristocratic and parlia- 
mentary influence, offended the principles of middie- 
class Christiamty, and the natural sentiments of simple 
men. The cruelty of the penal law — the punishing 
with death, sheep-stealing and shop-lifting — jarred the 
humanity of that second order of English society which, 
from their habits of reading and non-reading, may be 
called, par excellence, the scriptural classes The routine 
harshness of a not very vuse executive did not miti- 
gate the feehng. The modus operandi of Government 
appeared coarse and oppressive. 

We seemed to pay, too, a good deal for what we did 
not like. At the close of the war, the ten per cent 
income tax was of course heavily oppressive. The 
public expenditure was beyond argument lavish ; and 
it was spent in pensions, sinecures (for “ them idlers,” 
in the speech of Lancashire), and a mass of sundries, 
that an economical man of business will scarcel^^ admit 
to be necessary, and that even now, after countless 
Prunings, produce periodically “ financial reform associa- 
tions, administrative leagues,” and other combina- 
nons whmh amply testify the enmity of thrifty efficiency 
to large figjires and muddhng management. There had 
remained from the eighteenth century a tradition of 
impression that direct pecuniary mal- 
the public offices ; L idertrue in 
^ Dodington, but which, like 

Ste/tSl ?! f^P^^sions, continued to exist many years 
Government ^ ^ ^ originated had passed away 
pool w^ ^ ^ Lord Liver- 

of Sir Robp3^ government in the hands 

of actual mnne-t respectability was exacted ; 

especiallv nmr. there was hardly any. Still, 

ng inferior officials, there was something 
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to shock modem purity. The size of jobs was large : 
if the Treasury of that time could be revived, it would 
be depressed at the littleness of whatever is perpetrated 
in modem administration. Tliere were petty abuses, 
too, in the country’ — in municipalities — in chantable 
trusts — in all outlying public moneys, which seemed to 
the offended man of business, who saw them with his 
own eyes, evident instances confirming his notion of 
the malpractices of Downing Street “ There are only 
five little bo3^s in the school of Richester , they may 
cost £200, and the income is £2,000, and the trustees 
donT account for the balance ; which is the way things 
are done in England : we keeps an anstocracy,"' etc 
The whole of this feeling was concentrated into a 
detestation of rotten boroughs. The very name was 
enough : that Lord Dover, with two patent sinecures 
in the Exchequer and a good total for assisting in noth- 
ing at the Audit office, should return two members for 
One house, while Birmingham, wheiy they made buttons, 
— as good buttons as there are in the world, sir,” 
returned no members at all, was an evident indication 
that reform was necessary. Mr. Canning was an elo- 
quent man but “ even /le could not say that a deca5nng 
stump was the people ” Gatton and Old Sarum became 
unpopular. The source of power seemed absurd, and 
the use of power was tainted Side by side mm the 
incipient Chartism of the northern operative, there was 
growing daily more distinct and clear the Manchester 
philosophy, which has since expressed itself m the Anti- 
Com Law League, and which, for good and evffi is now 
an element so potent in our national life Both creeds 
v/ere forms of discontent And^ the counterpoise was 
wanting. The English constitution has provided ha 
there shall always be one estate raised above the storms 

of passion and controversy, which ^ 
and honour. The king is to be lovecL But this ^ 
requires, for a real efficiency, that the throne be 
by such a person as can be loved. In those times 1 
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ptbenvise. The nominal pos'^c'^.^or of ihr nown v>n^ a 
very old man, whom an incurable inahuh h'ld loni? 
sequestered from earilily things. The eriual 
of the royal authority was a \oluj>luai v of ovtrarov.n 
person, now too old for healthy ]jle.i-^urt , jukI half 
sickened himself at the corrupt ]nir^iul’- ui whu’h, 
nevertheless, he indulged perpctualh. His domestic 
vices had become disgracefully public. ' Whale vtr might 
be the truth about Queen Caroline, no one could saA she 
had been well treated There was no ro\aUy on v.hich 
suffering workers, or an angry middle class, could 
repose ; all through the realm there v as a misccliancoas 


agitation, a vague and wandering discontent 
The official mind of the time was troubled We ha\ c 
a record of its speculations in the hfe of Lord Sidmouih. 
who more than any one perhaps embodied it He had 
been Speaker, and was much inclined to remedt' the 

middle classes bv “ naming them to 
tne liouse A more conscientious man perhaps has 
never filled a pubhc position If the forms of the 

f ^^^cn iiituitivclv binding, no 
one could have obeyed them better the " mace ” was 

In perfection ” to him , all disorder hateful 

SitutSl Speaker Con- 

tituted authonty must be enforced The claims of a 

>sufienng multitude were not so much ncukc T4 L- 

r -“ tS r; 

inevitably is Lord conceive what he 

found that Mr Puf w? th^ file He 

~Act^S”tx K %ah^ 

-assacre, not .wth couscous’ 
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from a knowledge that this was 
^ ^ department ^ had done before, and an 

nferencc that this must be done again. As for .the 

nevS^^tld middle classes, red tape had 

S' ^ up. such notions; perhaps it was the 

fhcm^^ f^’^^'oiution over again : you could not tolerate 

? dominant mind as this, and such a 
subject mmd as has been described, there was a daily 
inction. ^ The situation afforded obvious advantages to 

peculiarity did not escape the 
shrewd eyes of John Lord Eldon. “If,” said the 
Conservative ChanceUor, “ I were to begin hfe again, 
a n my eyes, but I would begin as an agitator.” 
Wenry Brougham did so begin. During the war he had 
mstinguished himself in the exposition of the grievances 
ot the trading interest Our Government had chosen a 
mode of carrying it on specially fitted to injure our 
commerce ^ “ Napoleon had said that no vessel should 
touch a British port, and then enter a French one, or 
one under French control. The Orders in Council said 
that no vessel whatever should enter any such port 
mthout^^ having first touched at some port of Great 
Bntain. ' The natural results were the annihilation 

TT with the continent and a quarrel with the 

United States. The merchants of the country were 
n both consequences Perhaps until then men 

hardly knew how powerful our trading classes had 
become Meetings were held in populous places , peti- 
tions in great numbers — an impressive and important 
thing in those times — ^were presented. Wherever foreign 
commerce existed, the discontent expressed itself m 
murmurs. The forms of the House of Commons were 
far more favourable* than they are now to action from 
without ; and this is not unnatural, since there had been 

* This and the following quotations are from the Speeches of Lord 
oYougham mid the Introductions to them, published in 1838 The latter 
Were written by himself 
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as yet but few actions from without, and it had not 
been necessary to have a guard against them. “ The 
petitions, as has been said, were numerous ; and on the 
presentation of each there was a speech from the member 
presentmg it, trying to bring on a debate, and suggesting 
topics which might irritate the ministry and convince 
the country.” Mr. Brougham was always in his place. 

“ Hardly an hour passed without detecting some false 
statement or illogical argument ; hardly a night passed 
without gaining some convert to the cause of truth.” 
The result was decisive. “ Although opposed by the 
whole weight of the Government both in pubhc and 
out of doors ; although at first vigorously resisted by 
the energy, the acuteness, the activity, and the expert- 
ness which made Mr. Perceval one of the first debaters 
of his day , although, after his death, the struggle was 
maintained by the father of the system * with all his 

14 ^ knowledge of the subject — ^nay, 

although the Ministry risked their existence on the 
question, the victory remained with the petitioners 
the Orders in Council were abolished, and the efficacy 
of agitation proved “ The Session of i8i6 offered an 
example yet more remarkable of the same tactics being 
™th signal success. On the tenmnation of 
ft® were determined, instead of 

t?lw ■tax, which the law declared 

no lont>pr’®ft the continuance of the war, and 

mteZn w« f ” “ As soon i his 

SoZ new^ “^etings were held.” 
clared tlmfif Brougham de- 

he should*^’allu^t, i pressed on Lursday, 

Of “e °£ the forms of the House:” 

decisive • ’the °£ Paying money was 

aiigression which same faculty of 

instances, was successful, in these 

diately so applied as to give voice 


* Stephen 
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to the sulienness of the country ; to express forms 
of discontent as real, though not mth an object as 
determmate 

Mr. Brougham did not understate his case. '' There 
IS one branch of the subject which I shall pass oyer 
altogether — I mean the amount of the distresses which 
are now universally admitted to prevail over almost 
every part of the empire Upon this topic all men are 
agreed ; the statements connected vith it are as un- 
questionable as they are afflicting.” Nor did he shrink 
from detail. “ I shall suppose,” he observed to the 
House, “ a farm of 400 acres of fair, good land, yielding 
a rent of from £500 to £600 a year.” It wall require 
a four years' course — 200 acres being in corn, 100 in 
fallow, and 100 in hay and grass ; ” and he seems to 
prove that at least it ought not to answer, '' independ- 
ently of the great rise in lime and all sorts of manure 
The commercial mania of the time lakes its turn m the 
description ‘‘ After the cramped state in which the 
enemy's measures and our own retaliation [as we termed 
it] had kept our trade for some years, when the events 
of spring 1814 suddenly opened the continent, a 
rage for exporting goods of every kind burst lortn, 
only to be explained by reflecting on the previous 
restrictions we had been labouring under, and oruy o 
be equalled [though not in extent] by some ^ ^ ^ 
mercantile delusions connected with South Amenc 
speculations. Everything that could ^ ^ 

sent off : aU the capital that cothd be laid hold of was 
embarked. The frenzy, I can call it notog less, after 
the experience of 1806 and 1810, descen^d o 
in the humblest circumstances and the farthest remov , 
by their pursuits, from commerciffl cares it may gi 
the committee some idea of this disease, if s a e 
I know to have happened in one or two places, 
only clerks and labourers, but nienial servants, B 
the little sums which they had_ been la5ung 
provision against old age and sickness , perso 
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round tempting them to adventure in the trade to 
Holland, and Germany, and the Baltic ; they ri'^ked 
their mite in the hopes of boundless profits : it went vnth 
the miUions of the more regular traders . the bubble soon 
burst, like its predecessors of the South Sea, the Missis- 
sippi, and Buenos Ayres : English goods were selling 
for much less in Holland and the north of Europe than 
in London and Manchester , in most places they were 
lying a dead weight without any sale at all ; and either 
no returns whatever were received, or pounds came back 
for thousands that had gone forth The great specu- 
lators broke ; the middhng ones hngered out a precanous 
existence, deprived of all means of continuing their deal- 
ings either at home or abroad ; the poorer dupes of tlie 
delusion had lost their little hoards, and went upon the 
pansh ; but the result of the whole has been much 
commercial distress — a caution now absolutely necessary 
in trying new adventures — a prodigious diminution in 
the demand for manufactures, and indirectly a senous 

defa^lcation in the effectual demand for the produce of 
land ^ 


Next year Mr Brougham described as the worst 
sepon ever known The year 1812, a year before 
esteemed one of much suffering, rose in comparison to 
one of actual prospenty He began \vith the “ clothing, 

accidental circumstances, 

Sei f dilated on the 

Of suffenng of the people 

a Government were to blame He moved 

SStoes • ?ffi'="lties of trade and man- 

pum^d increased by the pohcy 

thfrantinlSiJSi? commerce-that 

LUC continuance of these difficulties is m a r^f^frrpe 

?riomSr^ tanaton SI wSa 

foreign pohcy pursued His Ma h^ 
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been such as lo obtain for the people of this countrv 

Gr?at advantages which the influence 7i 

f countnes fairly entitled them 

Umve?J?^- ^ Edinburgh 

emnnm!^^' u brougham was not averse to political 
COTnomy. He was ready to discuss the theory of rent 

S ha ^ speech, which he relates 

hp success than any other which 

^ .PF’^ajnent, in support of Mr. Calcraft's 
amendment, to substitute £192,638, 4s gd for £385,276, 
gs. 6rf., the estimate for the household troops.” Foreign 
policy was a favourite topic. Almost unsupported, as 
ne said some years after, he attacked the Holy Alliance, 
looking back through the softening atmosphere of 
reminiscence, he almost seems to have a kindness for 
i^ord Lastlereagh. He remembers with pleasure the 

h^h which he exposed himself un- 

ab^ked to the most cntical audience in the world, 
while incapable of uttering anythmg but the meanest 
matter, expressed in the most wretched language , 
nor has he forgotten the kind of pride that mantled 
on the fronts of the Tory phalanx when, after being 
with the fire of the Whig Opposition, or 
galled by the fierce denunciations of the Mountain, or 
harassed by the splendid displays of Mr. Canning, their 
chosen leader stood forth, and presenting the graces of 
1:^ eminently patrician figure, flung open his coat, dis- 
played an azure ribbon traversing a snow-white chest, 
and declared his high satisfaction that he could now 
meet the charges against him face to face, and repel 
ivith indignation all that his adversaries had been bold 
and rash enough to advance '' But the Mr Brougham’’ 
of that time showed no admiration ; no denunciations 
were stronger than his ; no sarcasm impinged more 
deeply ; if the “ noble lord in the blue ribbon ” wished 
any one^out of the House, the “ man from the Northern 
Circuit ” was probably that one. Kings and emperors 
Diet with httle mercy, and later years have shown how 
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little was merited by the petty absolutism and un- 
thinking narrowness of that time. 

That Mr. Brougham indissolubly connected the educa- 
tion movement with his name everybody knows, but 
scarcely any one remembers how unpopular that move- 
ment was. Mr. Windham had said, some years before, 

“ that the diffusion of knowledge was proper, might be 
supported by many good arguments ; but he confessed 
he was a sceptic on that point It was said, Look at the 
state of the savages as compared with ours A savage 
among savages was very well, and the difference was 
only perceived when he came to be introduced into 
civilized society ” “ His friend, Dr. Johnson, was of 
opinion that it was not right to teach reading beyond a 
certain extent in society.” The same feeling continued 
Mr Peel, in his blandest tones, attacked the education 
comniittee Lord Stowell, not without sagacity, ob- 

provide a larger amount of highly- 
cuitivated talent than there is a demand for, the surplus 
IS very hkdy to turn sour.” Such were the sentiments 

scholars of that era ; and so went all 
sentiment That education was the same as 
repubhcanism, and repubhcanism as infidelity, half the 

^ this opposition, 
wS account of it, Mr Brougham 

th? Lso^l of tn the streets He preached 

pnmer^all thp dc ; he sang the praises of the 

“ discourses ” “ • ^^^^tical observations,” 

To the kind’ of terrible to all men now. 

obiections Wp advocated there may be 

then most soue-h+^f? to the kind of “ knowledge ” 

those who th^ labomed^i^^ doubt that 

for having incnlra+ori S. t)ehalf must be praised 

Our space would fad Z ® commonplace, 
recount Brougham. 
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on George IV. and Queen Caroline, or his hundred 
encounters with the routine statesmen. The senes 
commenced at the Peace, but it continued for many 
years. Is not its history written in the chronicles of 
Parliament ? You must turn the leaves— no unpleasant 
reading — of those old debates, and observe how often 
Mr. Brougham's name occurs, and on what cumbrous 
subjects, before you can estimate the frequency of his 
attacks and the harassing harshness of his labour. One 
especial subject was his more than any other man s 
law reform He had Romilly and Mackintosh as fellow- 
labourers in the amelioration of the penal code ; he 
had their support, and that of some othem, in his m- 
cessant narrations of the gnevances of individuals, and 
denunciations of the unfeeling unthinkingness 01 our 
Home administration , but no man grappled so boldly 
— we had almost said so coarsely ^with the crude 
complexities of our civil junsprudence . for a rougner 
nature, a more varied knowledge of action than we can 
expect of philanthropists were needed for that task 
The subject was most difficult to deal mth 
English commerce and civilization had grown - 
the meshes of a half-feudal code, further comp ^ 
with the curious narrowness and spint of chicane 
haunt everywhere the law-courts of early 
technicality which produced the evil rnade h . J 
more difficult There was no general ^ ^ P , . 
on the manner of reform , the public felt 

no one could judge wlio u onld 

rendered useless — ^hardly, i^^ed, to ‘ ^ thecf 

in which it did not exist. The old creed, that tbesf 
in vmcn ir am not ex “-perfection of reason, 

ingenious abuses were the last nrJde 

S 1 & lingered. It must give Lord Brougham some pnd.^ 

to reflect how many of the I.,' , 

the first to popularize, if 1’°*^ '*^0 f he fiVt 
adopted-how many old abuses of dot, -id which iic hr.t 
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indicated to Parliament, exist no lonfzci— hov.- nnmy 
more are now admitted by e%crybod\ to n abus- . 
tbougb the mode oi abolition is contc^^tod, Uv ^ ] 
on law reform, which he published in the 
edition of his speeches, is nearly a summary of ail Ih.d 
has been done or suggested in common oi (ivi\ I 
reform for the last thirty years. The efiert v.lnrh 
bold an attack on so mky things by a smgb |> r- 
produced in that conservative time was ])rotiimou 
“ There never was such a nuisance as the man i-,’* 
an old lawyer whom we knew , and he e\pusy‘d 
feehng of his profession If ^^e add, that iK-dd- 
these minor reforms and sccondar> agitation'-, ^ 
Brougham was a bold advocate of Catholit t rnancip 
tion and parliamentaiy? reform — the large '=■1 htrc=ie- of 
that epoch — we may begin to understand the sarcasm 
of Mr Canning "The honourable and learned gf'ntl**- 
man haidng in the course of his parhamentarv hf«‘ 
supported or proposed almost evoy spcctcs of 'rAvovation 
which could be practised on the constitution, it ijot 
very easy for ministers to do anything with(>ni socnnng 
to borrow from him Break away in what direction 
they would, whether to the right or to the left, it was 
all ahke. ‘ Oh,' said the honourable gentleman, ‘ I was 
there before you you would not have ihoimht of that 
if I had not given you a hint ’ In the reign of Oneen 
Anne there \yas a sage and grave critic of the name of 
Dennis, who- in his old age got it into his head that lie 
had written all the good plays which were acted at that 
time At last a tragedy came forth with a most im- 
posing display of hail and thunder At the first peal, 
Denms exclaimed : ‘ That is my thunder 1 ’ So with 
tne honourable and learned gentleman : there was no 

W part of the 
instantly claimed it for his thunder.” Y*e 

S readers \vith these long references 

with necessary We are familiar 

^vith the aberrations of the ex-Chancellor , we forget 
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how bold, how efficacious, how varied was the activity 
of Henry Brougham 

There are several qualities in his genius which make 
such a life pecuHarly suited to him The first of these 
is an aggressive, impulsive disposition. Most people 
may admit that the world goes ih , old abuses seem to 
exist, questionable details to abound. Hardly any one 
thinks that anything may not be made better But 
how to improve the world, to repair the defects, is a 
difficulty. Immobihty is a part of man. A sluggish 
conservatism is the basis of our Enghsh nature ‘ ‘ Learn, 
my son,” said the satirist, '' to bear tranquilly the 
calamities of others ” We easily learn it. Most men 
have a line of hfe, and it imposes certain duties which 
they fulfil ; but they cannot be induced to start out of 
that line. We dwell in “a firm basis of content.” 

Let the mad world go its own way, for it will go its 
own way.” There is no doctrine of the Enghsh Church 
more agreeable to our instinctive taste than that which 
forbids all works of supererogation. ''You did a thing 
without being obliged,” said an eminent statesman * 
“ then that must be wrong ” We travel in the track. 
Lord Brougham is the opposite of this. It is not diffi- 
cult to him to attack abuses. The more difficult thing 
for him would be to five in a world without abuses 
An intense excitabihty is in his nature. He must “ go 
off ” He IS eager to reform corruption, and rushes out 
to refute error. A tolerant placidity is altogether denied 
to him. 

And not only is this excitability eager, it is many- 
sided. The men who have in general exerted themselves 
in labours for others, have generally been rather of a 
brooding nature ; certain ideas, views, and feelings have 
impressed themselves on them in sohtude ; they come 
forth with them among the crowd, but they have no 
part in its diversified life They are almost irritated 
by it. They have no conception except of their cause ; 
they are abstracted in one thought, pained with the 
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dizziness of a heated idea. There is nothing of this 
in Brougham He is excited by what he secs, lie 
stimulus IS from without. He saw the tcchnicalilirs 
of the law-courts , observed a charitable trustee mis- 
using thTcharity moneys; perceived that George IV, 
oppressed Queen Caroline ; went to Old Sarum. He 
IS not absorbed in a creed . _ he is pricked by fads. 
Accordingly, his activity is miscellaneous Ihe \'otan 
of a doctrine is concentrated, for the logical consequences 
of a doctrine are hmited. But an open-minded man, 
who IS aroused by what he sees, quick at discerning 
abuses, ready to reform anything which he thinks goes 
wrong — ^wdl never have done acting. Tlic details of 
life are endless, and each of them may go wrong in a 


hundred ways 

Another faculty of Brougham (in metaphj^sics it is 
perhaps but a phase of the same) is the facult}!' of easy 
anger. The supine placidity of civihzation is not favour- 
able to animosity. A placid Conservative is perhaps a 
little pleased that the world is going a hitlc ill. Lord 


Brougham does not feel this Like an Englishman on 
the Continent, he is ready to blow up any one. He is a 
Jonah of detail , he is angry at the dust of life, and 
wroth at the misfeasances of employes The most rever- 
berating of bastinadoes is the official mind basted by 
Brougham. You did this wrong , why did you omit 
that Document C ought to be on the tnird file ; 
paper D is wrongly docketed in the nmth file. Red 
tape will scarcely succeed when it is questioned ; you 
should take it as Don Qmxote did his helmet, without 
examination, for a most excellent helmet. A vehement, 
mdustnous man proposing to untie papers and not 
proposing to spare errors is the terror of a respectable 
admimstrator “ Such an impracticable man, sir, in- 
e enng with the office, attacking private character, 
musing in what cannot concern him ” These are the 

irritable anxiety for the good of 
others They have attended Lord Brougham through 
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life. He has enough of misanthropy to be a philan- 
thropist. 

How much of this is temper, and how much public 
spirit, it IS not for any one to attempt to say. That a 
natural pleasure in wrath is part of his character, no 
one who has studied the career of Brougham can doubt. 
But no fair person can doubt either that he showed on 
many great occasions — and, what is more, on many- 
petty occasions — a rare zeal for the public welfare. He 
may not be capable of the settled calm by which the 
world is best administered. There is a want of con- 
sistency in his goodness, of concentration in his action. 
The gusts of passion pass over him, and he is gone for 
a time you can scarcety say where. But, though he is 
the creature of impulse, his impulses are often generous 
and noble ones. No one would do what he has done, 
no one could have the intense motive power to do what 
he has done without a large share of diffused unselfish- 
ness. The imtation of the most acute excitability 
would not suffice It is almost an axiom in estimates 
of human nature, that in its larger operations all that 
nature must concur. Doubtless there is a thready of 
calculation in the midst of his impulses ; no man rises 
to be lord chancellor without, at le^t in lulls and inter- 
vals of impulse, a most discriminating and careful judg- 
ment of men and things and chances But after every 
set-off and abatement, and without any softening of 
unamiable indications, there will yet remain and a 
long senes of years will continue to admire it an eager 
principle of disinterested action. 

Lord Brougham's intellectual powers were as fitted 
for the functions of a miscellaneous agitator as his moral 
character. The first of these, perhaps, is a singular 
faculty of conspicuous labour. In general, the work of 
agitation proceeds in this way i a conspicuous, fasci- 
nating popular orator is ever on the surface, ever ready 
with appropriate argument, making motions, attracting 
' public attention , beneath and out of sight are mnumer- 
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able workers and students, unfit for the public eye, 
getting up the facts, elaborating conclusions, supplying 
the coWicuous orator wth the data on which he lives. 
There is a perpetual controversy, when the narrative 
of the agitation comes to be wmtten, whether the merit 
of what is achieved belongs to the skilful advocate who 
ixi3.1c6s subtle 11S6 of wlisit. IS providcd. for liiin, or 
laborious inferiors and juniors who compose the bnef 
and set in order the evidence. For all that comes before 
the pubhc, Lord Brougham has a wonderful power . he 
can make motions, addresses, orations, when you wash 
and on what you wish He is like a machine for moving 
amendments He can keep at work any number of 
persons under him. Every agitation has a tendency to 
have an office ; some league, some society, some body 
of labourers must work regularly at its details. Mr 
Brougham was able to rush hither and thither through 
a hundred such kinds of men, and gather up the whole 
stock of the most recent information, the extreme 
decimals of the statistics, and diffuse them immediately 
with eager comment to a hstening world. This may 
not be, indeed is not, the strictest and most straining 
kind of labour , the anxious, weanng, verif5ring, self- 
imposed scrutiny of scattered and comphcated details is 
a far more exhaustmg task ; it is this which makes the 


eye^ dim and the face pale and the mind heavy. The 
excitement of a multifarious agitation wiU carry the 
energies through much, the last touches, and it is 
these which exhaust, need not be put on any one subject 
Yet, after all deductions, such a career requires a 
quantity far surpassing aU that most men have of life 
and verve and mind 

Another advantage of Lord Brougham is his extreme 
readiness , what he can do, he can do at a moment’s 
notice He has always had this power. Lord HoUand! 
in his Memoirs referring to transactions which took 
place many years ago, gives an illustration of it The 
management of our press”— he is speaking of the ques- 
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tion of the general election of 1807 — “ fell into the hands 
of 'Mr. Brougham. With that active and able individual 
I had become acquainted through Mr. Alien in 1805. 
At the formation of Lord Grenville’s ministry, he had 
wntten, at my suggestion, a pamphlet called TJt& State 
of the Nation He subsequently accompanied Lord 
Rossl}^ to Lisbon. His early connection with the 
Abolitionists had familiarized him with the means of 
circulating political papers, and given him some weight 
with those best qualified to co-operate in such an under- 
taking. His extensive knowledge, his extraordinary 
readiness, his assiduity and habits of composition, 
enabled him to correct some articles, and to furnish a 
prodigious number himself. With partial and scanty 
assistance from Mr. Allen, myself, and one or two more, 
he in the course of a few’ da3’s filled every bookseller’s 
shop with pamphlets — ^most London newspapers, and 
aU countrji^ ones without exception, wnth paragraphs — 
and supplied a large portion of the boroughs throughout 
the kingdom with handbills adapted to the local interests 
of the candidates, and all tending to enforce the conduct, 
elucidate the measures, or expose the adversaries of the 
WLigs ” 

Another pow^’er which was early remarked of Brougham, 
and w^hich is as necessary as any to an important leader 
in great movements, is a skilful manipulation of men. 
Sir James Mackintosh noted in his Journal, on 30th 
January 1818 * - “ The address and insinuation of 
Brougham are so great, that nothing but the bad temper 
which he cannot always hide could hinder ^ ? 
mastering everybody as he does Romilly He leads 
others to his opinion , he generally appears at first to 
concur with theirs, and never more than half opposes it 
at once This management is helped by an air easy 
frankness that would lay suspicion itself asleep He wall 
place himself at the head of an opposition among whom 
he is unpopular ; he will conquer the House of Commons, 
who hate, but now begin to fear him ” An observer of 
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faces would fancy he noted in Lord Brougham this pliant 
astuteness marred by ill-temper. It has marked his career. 

Another essential quahty m multifarious agitation is 
an extreme versatihty. No one can deny Lord Brougham 
this An apparently close observer has described him. 
“ Take the routine of a day, for instance. In his early 
life he has been known to attend, in his place in court, 
on circuit, at an early hour in the morning. After 
having successfully pleaded the cause of his client, he 
drives off to the hustings, and delivers, at different 
places, eloquent and spirited speeches to the electors. 
He then sits down in the retirement of his closet to pen 
an address to the Glasgow students, perhaps, or an 
elaborate article in the Edinburgh Review The active 
labours of the day are closed with preparation for the 
court business of the following morning ; and then, in 
place of retiring to rest, as ordinary men would after 
such exertions, he spends the night in abstruse study or 
m social intercourse with some friend from whom he has 

v^ould be seen, as early 
as eight on the following morning, actively engaged in 
the court, in defence of some ^fortunate obmct oi 
Government persecution, astonishing the auditory and 

“a ’■f freshness and power 
of his eloquence ^ A fair contrast with this hi'^tOTV of 

a day, in early life, would be that of one at a more 
advanced penod; say, m the year 1832 A watS 

course, he wmim • If he followed his 



intricate question of Tpw '^''^stiips on some 

<iown 
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some all-engrossing political topic, casting firebrands 
into the camp of the enemy, and. awakening them from 
the complacent repose of conviction to the hot contests 
with more active and inquiring intellects. Thun, in 
an hour or so, he might follow him^ to the Mechanics 
Institution, and hear an able and stimulating discourse 
on education, admirably adapted to the pecuhar capacity 
of his auditors ; and towards ten, perhaps, at a Literary 
and Scientific Institution in Maxylebone, the same 
Proteus-hke intellect might be found expounding tne 
intricacies of physical science with a never-timg and 
elastic power. Yet, dunng all those multitudinous 
exertions, time would be found for the composition o 
a discourse on Natural Theology, that beam no marks 
of haste or excitement of mind, but pr^ents as calm a 
face as though it had been the laborious Production 
of a contemplative philosopher. We may 1 
our estimate of the quahty of these various efforts , 
no one can deny to him who was capable of them a 
great share in what Adam Smith mentioned as 
the most important facilities to “fee intellectual a 
— a quickness in changing his hand. 

Not would any of these powers be ^nfficienL mtho^ 

that which is, in some sense, the principle 0 

an enterpnsing intellect. nf^nnr^mfs 

among the rarest of gifts The speciahty of pursuits 

Tattended with a timidity of mind Each sub|ect is 
given up to men '^ho cidtiv^ ahs'^ed in its details 

have taken all knowledge to be my pro of 

Bacon The notion and still more the expression pt 

iL seems nLuLs W . The survey 
the world of knowledge is c?a2e 

We shall have a plan of each soon, on a . , mitside 
but we are losing the picturesq^ pic u whole, 

and surface of knowledge in no 

We have the petty survey, as we say, but no ch , 
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globe of the entire world ; no bold sketch of its obvious 
phenomena, as they strike the wayfarer and impress 
themselves on the imagination The man of the 
speciality cannot describe the large outlines ; he is too 
close upon the mmutise , he does not know the relations 
of other knowledge, and no one else dares to infringe on 
his province— on the “ study of his life ' — for fear of 
committmg errors in detail which he alone knows, and 
which he may expose Lord Brougham has nothing of 
this cowardice. He is ready to give, in their boldest 
and most general form, the rough outlines of knowledge 
as they strike the man of the world, occupied in its 
affairs and famihar vuth its wishes He is not cooped 
up in a single topic, and he has no dread of those who 
are He may fall into error, but he exhibits a subject 
as it is seen by those who know other subjects, by a 
man who knows the world , he at least attempts an 
embracing conception of his topic, he makes you feel 
its connection with reahty and affairs He has ex- 
hibited this virtue at all stages of his career, but it was 
most valuable in his earher time. There is no requisite 
so imponant as intellectual courage in one who seeks 
to improve all things in ah ways. 

His oratory also smts the character of the hundred- 
subject agita.tor well It is rough-and-ready It abounds 
in sarcasm, in vituperation, in aggression It does not 
shrink from detah. It would batter anything at any 
moment. We may think as we vnll on its merits as a 
work of art, but no one can deny its exact adaptation to 
^ rushing agitator— to a Tribune of detail 

Ihe deficiencies of Brougham's character — ^in some 
cases they seem but the unfavourable aspects of its 
cxccUcnc^were also fitted for his earher career. The 
first ol these, to say it in a sentence, is the want of 
a tmnlang intellect A miscellaneous amtator must be 
ready to catch at anything, to attack everything, to 

a mind of aniious 
The patient philosopher, who is cautious 
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in his 'positions, dubious of his data, slow in his con- 
clusions, must fail at once. He would be investigating 
while he should attack, inquirmg while he should speak 
He could not act upon a chance ; the moment of action 
would be gone A sanguine and speedy intellect, ready 
to acquire, by its very idea all but excludes the examin- 
ing, scrupulous, hesitating intellect which reflects. 

Nor would a man of very sensitive judgment endure 
such a career. An agitator must err by excess ; a 
delicate nature errs by defects. There is a certain 
coarseness in the abusive breed A Cleon should not 
feel failure. No man has ever praised very highly Lord 
Brougham’s judgment ; but to^ have exceedingly im- 
proved it would perhaps have impaired his earlier utihty 
You might as fitly employ some delicate lady as a rough- 
nder, as a man of a poising, refining judgment in the task 
of a grievance-stater. 

Harsh nerves, too, are no disadvantage Perhaps 
they are essential. Very nice nerves would shnnk from 
a scattered and jangled fife Three days out of six the 
sensitive frame would be jarred, the agitator would be 
useless It is possible, indeed, to imagine that in a 
single noble cause — a cause that would light up the 
imagination, that would move the inner soul, a tempera- 
ment the most dehcate, a frame that is most poetic, 
might well be absorbingly interested A httle of such 
qualities may be essentiS. The apostle of a- creed must 
have the nature to comprehend that creed , his fancy 
must take it in, his feehngs reahze it, his nature absorb 
it. To move the finer nature, you need the deeper 
nature. Perhaps even m a meaner cause, in a' cause 
which should take a hold on the moving mob, sway the 
masses, rule the popular fancy, rough as the task of the 
mob-orator is, you require the dehcate imagination 
One finds some trace of it — stiU. more of what ys fis 
natural accompaniment, a sweet nature— -buried m me 
huge frame and coarse extenor of O’Connell. Ro 
unpoetic heart could touch the Irish people. Lord 
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Brougham is prose itself He was dcc^rribr-d. man% 
years ago, as excelling all men in a kno\\lefh<e of tin* 
course of exchange. “ He is," continued the satinet, 

“ apprised of the exact state of our exports and imports, 
and scarce a ship clears out its cargo at Liver^yiol or 
Hull but he has the notice of the bill of lading." To 
explain the gnevances of men of biisinc-s needs no 
poetic nature It scarcely needs the highest powers of 
invective There is something nearly ridiculous in being 
the “ Mirabeau of sums " 


There is a last quality which is difficult to desenbo in 
the language of books, but which Lord Brougham excels 
in, and which has perhaps been of more value to him 
than all his other qualities put together. In the speech 
of ordinary men it is called " devil ” ; persons instructed 
in the German language call it " the demonic element " 
What it is one can hardly express in a single sentence. 
It is most easily explained by physiognomy There is 
a glare in some men's eyes which seems to sajg " Bew are, 
I am dangerous , noh me iangcrc"' Lord 'Brougham 
face has this A mischievous excitability is the most 
obvious expression of it If he were a horse, nobody 
would buy him ; with that eye, no one could answer 
for his temper. Such men are often not really resolute, 
but they are not pleasant to be near in a difficulty'. 
They have an aggressive eagerness wliich is formidabl'e 
They would kick against the pricks sooner than not 

kick at aU A little of the demon is excellent for an 
agitator. 


peculiar adaptation to his pecuhar career raised 
Mr. fcougham, in a few years, to a position such as few 
men ha*^ ev^ obtained in England— such as no other 
has attained by popular agitation When 
he became member for Yorkshire, in i8?o he was a 
power in the country. The cause which he was ad^ 
vocating had grown of itself. The power of the middle 
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classes, especially of the commercial classes, had in- 
creased. Lord Eldon was retinng. Lord Sidmouth 
had ^ retired. What we now call ‘‘ hberahty was 
coming into fashion. Men no longer regarded the 
half -feudal constitution as a “ form of thought ” 
Argument was at least thought fair. And this seems 
likety and natural No one can wonder that the 
influence of men of business grew with the development 
of business, and they adopted the plain, straightforward, 
cautious creed, which we now know to be congemal 
to them. It is much more difficult to explain how , 
reform became a passion The state of the public 
mind during the crisis of the Reform Bill is one which 
those who cannot remember it cannot understand. 
The popular enthusiasm, the intense excitement, the 
rush of converts, the union of rectors and squires with 
those against whom they had respectively so long 
preached and sworn, the acclamation for the ‘‘ whole 
bill and nothing but the bill,'’ are become utterly 
strange As the first French Assembly in a single night 
abolished, with pubhc outcry, the essential abuses of 
the old regime, so our fathers at once, and with en- 
thusiasm, abolished the close boroughs and the old 
representation, the fingering abuses of half-feudal 
England. The present Frenchmen are said not to 
comprehend August 4 ' we can hardly understand the 
year ’32. An apathy has fallen upon us But we can, 
nevertheless, and without theorizing, comprehend what 
an advantage such an enthusiasm was to the Liberals 
of that time. Most Whig ministries have been hke 
Low-Church bishops. There is a feehng that the 
advocates of liberty ought scarcely to coerce ; they have 
ruled, but they seem to deny the succession by which 
they ruled ; they have been distrusted by a vague and 
half-conservative sentiment. In the tumult of 1832 
all such feelings were carried away. Toryism was 
abolished with delight. 

Mr. Brougham was among the first to share the 
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advantage. There is a legend that m the Wiiig 
ministry Lord Brougham was oftcred llv ^ 

Attorney-General, and that he only replied by di'-dain- 
fully tearing up the letter containing the oficr. \\ \v tin r 
the anecdote be literally true or not, v.e c.innf^l '-.n. 

^ The first of the modern Wing nninsiries ib in tin pobt- 
historical period Wc have not yet enough of con- 
temporary e\udence to be sure of its dcia-ils ’ year" mu'-t 
pass before the memoir-writers can acciimnialc. Ihii 
in spirit the tale is doubtless accmatc. Lord Grey did 
not vmh. to make Ivlr Brougham Lord Chancellor, and 
Mi Brougham refused an^ inferior place as beneath 
his merits and his influence The first Whig ministry 
was, indeed, in a position of some difficulty. Ttic 
notion that a successful Opposition, as such, should take 
the reins of administration has been much derided. 


“ Sir,"’ said a sceptic on this part of constitiuional 
government, “ I would as soon choose for a ncv. coach- 
man the man who shied stones best at mv old one ’ 


And, without going the length of such critics, it must 
be allowed that the theory may produce odd results, 
when the persons summoned by their victor}' to assume 
office have been for many 3^ears in opposition The 
party cannot have acquired official habits * the tradi- 
tions of business cannot be known to them ; their long 
course of opposition wiU have forced into leadership 
men hardly fitted for placid government There is said 
to have been much of this feehng when Lord Grey’s 
ministry was installed , it seemed as if that ** old 
favourite of the pubhc, Mr Buckslone, were called 
to license plays Grave Englishmen doubted the sravitv 
of the administration. To make Lord Brough^Chan- 
cehor was, therefore, particularly inconvenient He was 
too niohde , you could not fancy him droning. He had 
Eldon during many years, of course ; but 
ffid he know law ? He was a most active person , would 

■u^ J woolsack? Of his inattention to 

ms profession men circulated idle tales. “ Pity he hadn’t 
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known a little law, and then he would have known a 
httle of everything/' was the remark of one who cer- 
tainly only knows one thing. A more circumstantial 
person recounted that, when Brougham had been a 
pupil of Sir Richoias Tmdal, in the Temple, an uncle of 
ms, having high hopes of his ability*, asked the latter: 

1 hope mjr nephew is gi\nng liimself up, soul and body, 

. j ? " “I do not know anything/' 

replied the distinct special-pleader, " as to his Lul, but 
his bod}^ is very seldom in my chambers.” Puttina 
aside vith contempt this surface of tales, it could not 
be demed that I^Ir. Brougham's practice at the bar— 
arge and lucrative as it was — ^immense as was the 
ener^’ required to maintain it at the same time with 
ms other labours — ^liad yet not shovm him to possess the 
Mest discretion, the most delicate tact of the advocate 
^r. bcariett stole verdicts away from him “ He strikes 
hard, sir, said an attorney ; ” but he strikes ivrong ” 
wis appointment as Chancellor scarcely strengthened 
the mmistry of the time. Mr Brougham was a hero ; 
hord -Brougham was “ a necessity.” It was hke Mr. 
h'lsraeh being Chancellor of the Exchequer 

After the lapse of years, and with the actual facts 
before us, it is not difficult to see how far these anticipa- 
• j falsified, and how far they have been 

^stihm, by^ the result All the notions as to Lord 
^rougham’s ignorance of law may at once be discarded. 

A man of his general culture and vigorous faculties, with 
a grea.t memory and much expenence in forensic busi- 
ness, IS no more likely to be ignorant of the essential 
bookwork of law than a tailor to be ignorant of scissors 
and seams A man in business must be brought in 
contact with it ; a man of mind cannot help grasping it. 

No one now questions that Lord Brougham was and is 
a lawyer of adequate attainments But, at the same 
lodgments which supply the conclusive proof 
of this — the complete refutation of earher caviUers — 
also would lead us to deny him the praise of an absolutely 
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judicious intellect. Great judges may be clivulrd into 
two classes — judges for the parlie^, and judges for tlu* 
lawyers The Erst class of these arc men who alv.ay-. 
decide the particular case before them righlh , who ha\'f 
a nice insight into all that concerns it, aie acute dis- 
cemers of fact, accurate wcigheis of testimony, just 
discriminators of argument Lord Lyndhur^.t is, perhaps 
as great a judge m this kind as it is eas\ to fantyv . If a 
wise man had a good cause, he would jircfer if-- being 
tried before Lyndhurst to its being tried befoio ant one 
else ^ For the “ parties,” if they w^ere to be consKJered 
in litigation, no more w^ould be needed. By law'-students, 
however, and for the profession, something more is 
desired They like to find, in a judicial decision, not 
only a correct adjustment of the particular dispute in 
court, but also an ample exposition of principles appli- 
cable to other disputes The judge w’ho is pccuharlv 
e^xact in detecting the precise peculiarities of the case 
before him wail be very apt to decide only what is 
essential to, absolutely needed by, that ca^e His 
delicate discrimination ^vlll see that nothing’^else is 
necessary ; he wih not bestow conclusions on after- 
generations ; he will let posterity decide its own con- 

toIrSt d.fierent kmd has a professional 

interest in what comes before him : it is in his eves not 

a pitiM dispute whether A or B is entitled to a miserable 
field, but a glorious opportunity of deciding some iWal 
controversy on which he has brooded for yfaS and 

^ ready-made conclusion. Accordindv 
judgments are in the nature of essays Ire 

cSs “ ”>uch into the ante- 

basis for future vear^ ^ defined 

imure years. Very likely he finds an authority 
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for fhe case which has occurred in his practice ; he 
does not stay to inquire whether the litigants appreciated 
the learning ; perhaps they did not — ^possibl}^ they would 
have preferred that a more exclusive prominence should 
be given to themselves. Now Lord Brougham has 
neither of these qualities; his intellect wants the 
piercing precision which distinguishes the judge-— the 
unerring judge — of tlie case then present ; and though 
competentl}?- learned, he has never been absorbed m 
his profession, as a judge of '' principle ” almost always 
must be. A man cannot provide a dogma suiting ^ 
the cases of the past, and deciding all the cas^ for the 
future, without years of patient reflection His 
must be stored \rith doctrines. No one can fancy this 
of Lord Brougham. He is not to be thought of as gi^ng 
still attention to technical tenets, yea^rs of brooding 
consideration to an abstract jurisprudence Accor - 
ingly, though an adequate, and in his tim^for is 
speed cleared off arrears — a most useful judge, he cann 
be said to attain the first rank in the judiciM scale ; and 
such we believe is the estimation of the world. ^ , 

Of the political duties of the Chancellor, and Lord 
Brougham’s performance of them, it is no . 

speak. Many of them are necessarily s^cre , ^ , 

history of those times cannot yet be written 
showed wonderful energy, zeal, and powei% n ° 
doubt ; nor that the essential defects of his 
soon showed him but little qualified for an 
In the year 1802, Francis Homer anticipated that if 

an active career were opened to Brougham,^ ^ n 

show a want of prudence and moderation , 
is curious to read, as a commentary on ^hat the 
Duke of Wellington wrote to Sir R Peel, on the 15th 
November 1835 » His Majesty 

Brougham * had threatened he would no p 

* The editors of Sir R Peel’s Mmo^haveleft^thjn^embl^^^^^ 

but if they had wished it not to be the^ereat seal at that time, 

the passage. Everybody knows who held the great seat ai m 
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seal to a commission to prorogue the parliament ; ” and 
afterwards correcting hunself . “It appears that Lord 
Brougham did not make the threat that he would not 
prorogue the parhament, hut that Lord Melbourne said 
he was in such a state of excitement that he might take 
that course.” We must wait for Lord Brougham’s 
memoirs before we know the exact history of that time ; 
but ^ the ghmpses we get of it show the same picture 
of wildness and eccentricity. 

The times — ^the most nearly revolutionary times which 
England has long seen — ^were indeed hkely to try an ex- 
citable temperament to the utmost ; but at the same 
time they afforded scope to a brilhant manager of men, 
which only such critical momentary con]unctures can 
do. Mr. Roebuck gives a curious instance of this : 


^ ^ dissolution had long been foreseen 

and decided on by the ministers ; but the king had not 
yet been persuaded to consent to so bold a measure • and 
“Z f 1 administration X about to 

the royal closet, not only to advise 
and ask for a dissolution, but to request the Ihna on the 
sudden-^n t^s very day, and withm a few hourl-?o go 
down and put an end to his parhament m the midst of 

yet uShed"^ ""rhe^bnld® ordmary business of the session 
yet un^sned ihe bolder mmd of the Chancellor tnnlr 

and Lord Grey anxiously solicited him to manaoe 
^e ^g on the occasion So soon as they were admitt(>d 
the Chancellor, with some care and cirriimir,r. 
pounded to the king the obi^t of the 

rx ’{f a proSe to 1“'^- rt 

lor<te, that I can after this fafhion repav the^Sf 
parliament to the queen and Inadness of 

granted me a most \beml civil ^ ’ a j®* 

splendid annuity m case she survivS'i^? ^ 

farther existenc^e „as 
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s^ety of the kingdom. Both he and Lord Grey then 
strenuously msisted upon the absolute necessity of their 
request, and gave Ins Majesty to understand that this 

ministers unanimously resolved on and 
that they felt themselves unable to conduct the affairs of 
t^^ country in the present condition of the parliament 
Inis last statement made the king feel that a general 
would be the consequence of a further refusal 
U± tins, m spite of lus secret wishes, he was at the moment 
really afraid , and therefore he, by employing petty excuses, 
and suggesting small and temporary difficulties, soon began 

about to 3rield. ‘ But, my lords, 
nothing is prepared , the great officers of state are not 
summoned.’ ‘ Pardon me, sir,’ said the Chancellor, bowing 
wh profound apparent humility, ‘ we have taken the great 
hberty of giving them to understand that your Majesty 
commanded their attendance at the proper hour ’ ‘ But, 

my lords, the crown and the robes, and other things needed^ 

^ pi'^pared ’ ‘ Again I most humbly entreat your 

Majesty’s pardon for my boldness,’ said the Chancellor, 
they are all prepared and ready — ^the proper officers being 
de^red to attend in proper form and time ’ ‘ But, my 

said the king, reiterating the form m which he put 
his objection, ‘ you know the thmg is wholly impossible ; 
the guards, the troops, have had no orders, and cannot be 
ready m time ’ This objection was in reahty the most 
lomudable one. The orders to the troops on such occa- 
sions emanate alwaya directly from the kmg, and no person 
but the king can in truth command them for such service , 
^d as the Prime Mmister and darmg Chancellor well 
raew the nature of royal susceptibility on such matters, 
they were m no shght degree doubtful and anxious as 
to the result The Chancellor therefore, with some real 
hesitation, began again as before, ‘ Pardon me, sir, we 
know how bold the step is that, presunung on your great 
goodness, and your anxious desire for the safety of your 
kingdom, and happiness of your people, we have presumed 
to take I have given orders, and the troops are ready.’ 
The kmg started m serious anger, flamed red m the face, 
and burst forth with, ‘ What, my lords, have you dared 
to act thus ? Such a thmg was never heard of You, my 
Lord Chancellor, ought to know that such an act is treason, 
high treason, my lord.’ ' Yes, sir,’ said the Chancellor, ‘ I 
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do know It . and nothing but my thorough knowledge of 
your Majesty’s goodness, of your paternal ^:aety for the 
good of your people, and my own solemn belief that the 
safety of the state depends upon this day s proceedings, 
could have emboldened me to the performance of so unusual 
and, in ordinary circumstances, so improper a proceeding 
" In Ml hunnhty I submit myseH to your Majesty, and am 
» ready in my own person to bear all the blame, and receive 
all the punishment which your Majesty may deem needful ; 
but I again entreat your Majesty to hsten to us and to 
follow our counsel, and as yon value the security of your 
crown and the peace of your realms, to 3neld to our most 
earnest solicitations ’ After some further expostulations 
by both his ministers, the kmg cooled down and con- 
sented Having consented, he became anxious that every- 
thmg should be done m the proper manner, and gave minute 
directions respectmg the ceremomal The speech to be 
spoken by him at the prorogation was ready prepared and 
in the Chancellor’s pocket To this he agreed, desired 
that everybody might punctually attend, and dismissed 
his mimsters for the moment with somethmg between a 
menace and a joke upon the audacity of their proceeding ” 


With the fall of Lord Melbourne’s first administration 
terminated Lord Brougi;am’s admimstrative career. As 
every one knows, on the defeat of Sir Robert Peel and 
the subsequent return of the "V^Tugs to power, he was 

^®t invited to resume office Since that time ^for now^ 

more than twenty years— he has had to lead the life in 
general the most trying to political reputation, perhaps 
to real character, and more than any other ahen to the 
character of his mind and the tendencies of his nature 
\\ e have had many recent instances how difficult it is 

termed an “ independent 
support and a friendly opposition,” to a Govern- 
ment of winch you approve the general tendencies, but 
are inclined to criticize the particular measures The 
Peehtes and Lord John Russell have for several years 

generally mth a 

vant of popular sympathy. As they agree mth the 
Government m pnnciple, they cannot tate, bjlvay of 
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objection^ what tlie country considers broad points ; 
their suggestions of detail seem petty and trivial to 
others — ^the public hardly think of such things ; but 
men who have long considered a subject, who have 
definite ideas and organized plans, can scarcely help 
feeling an ea^er interest in the smallest minutiae of the 
mode of de^ng vith it. Sometimes they discern a 
real importance undiscemed by those less attentive ; 
more commonly, perhaps, they fancy there is something 
peculiarly felicitous in contrivances settled by them- 
selves and congenial to tlieir habits or their notions. 
Lord Brougham was in a position to feel this pecuharly. 
The various ideas which he had struggled for in earlier 
life were successful one by one ; the hundred reforms 
he suggested were earned , the hundred abuses he had 
denounced were abolished. The world which was, was 
changed to the world which is ; but it was not changed 
by him That he should have been favourably disposed 
to the existing hberal administrations was not hkely; 
the separation was too recent, perhaps too abrupt. An 
eager and excitable disposition is httle hkely to excel 
in the measured sentences, the chosen moments, the 
pohshed calm of the frondeur Accordingly, the life of 
Brougham for many years has not been favourable to 
his fame. On particular occasions, as on the abohtion 
of Negro apprenticeship, he might attain something of 
his former power. But, m general, his position has 
been that of the agitator whose measure is bemg sub- 
stantially carried, yet with differences of detail aggravat- 
ing to his temper and annoying to his imagination. Mr. 
Cobden described Sir Robert Peel’s mode of repeahng 
the com laws with the microscopic shding-scale for three 
years, as seventeen-and-sixpence on the demand of the 
Anti-com-law League, and good security for the other 
half-crown. Yet excitable men at that very moment 
clamoured for the last half-crown , they could not bear 
the modification, the minute difference from that on 
which they had set their hearts. We must remember 
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iids in rclntion to wtint is now niost fa-tnilmr to us in tlic 
life of Lord Brougham. To a man so active, to be put 
out of action is a pain which few can appreciate , that 
other men should enter into your labours is not pleasant , 
that they should be Carmingites does not make it any 
better. We have ivitnessed many escapades of Lord 
Brougham ; we perhaps hardly know his temptauons 
and his vexations 

Such IS the bare outhne of the career of Lord Brougham. 
A hfe of early, broken, various agitation , a short in- 
terval of ordinary admimstration — occumng, however, 
at a time singularly extraordinary , a long old age 
secluded from the actual conduct of affairs, and driven 
to distinguish itself by miscellaneous objection and 
diversified sarcasm. Singular stones of eccentricity 
and excitement, even of something more than either of 
these, darken these later years On these we must not 
dwell. There are many aspects of Brougham’s varied 
character, a few of which we should notice by them- 
selves 


The most connected with Ins pohtical life is Ins career 
as a law reformer. We have spoken of his early labours 
on this subject ; we have said that few men who have 
devoted themselves to nothmg else have exposed so 
many abuses, propounded so many remedies ; that one 
of his early motions is a schedule of half, and much more 
than half, that has been, or will be, done upon a large 
portion of the subject. But here praise must end. The 
completed, elaborated reforms by which Lord Brougham 
will be known to posterity are few, are nothing in com- 
panson ivith his power, his industry, and his oppor- 
tumties There is nothing, perhaps, for which he is so 
111 qualified The bold vehement man who exposes an 
a use as rarely the skilful, painful, dissecting power 

Vi it Lord Brougham once made a 

speech on conveyancing. “ I should not,” said, on the 

^ professor of that art, “ hke him to 

draw a deed relating to my property.” A law reformer. 
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in order that his work may be perfect, requires the 
conveyancing abilities. He must be able to bear in 
mind the whole topic — to draw out what is necessary 
of it on paper — ^to see what is necessary— to discriminate 
the rights of individuals — ^to distingmsh, with even 
metaphysical nicety, the advantage he would keep from 
the abuse he would destroy He must elaborate enact- 
ing clauses which vnU work in the complicated future, 
repeahng clauses which will not interfere with the com- 
plicated machinery of the past. His mind must be the 
mind of a codifier. A rushing man, like Lord Brougham, 
cannot hope to have this A still and patient man, m 
quiet chambers, apt in niceties, anxious by tempera- 
ment, precise in habit, putting the last extreme of per- 
fection on whatever he may attempt, is the man for 
the employment. You must not expect this quiet pre- 
cision from an agitator. There is the same ^fference 
as that between the hard-striking pugihst and the 
dehcate amputating operator. 

The same want of repose has repaired his excellence 
in a pursuit to which, at first sight, it seems much less 
needful — ^the art of oratory. We are apt to forget that 
oratory is an imaginative art. From our habits of 
business, the name of rhetoric has fallen into disrepute: 
our greatest artists strive anxiously to conceal their 
perfection in it ; they wsh their address in statement 
to be such, that the effect seems to be produced by that 
which is stated, and not by the manner in which it is 
stated. But not the less on that account is there a real 
exercise of the imagination in conceiving of the events 
of a long history, m putting them forward in skilful 
narration, each fact seeming by nature to fall into its 
place, all the details appearing exactly where they 
should — a group, to borrow a metaphor from another 
art, collecting itself from stragghng and desultory 
materials. Still more evidently is the imagination 
requisite in expressing deep emotions,- even common 
emotions, or m describing noble objects Now, it seems 

7 
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to be a law of the imagination that it only works in a 
mind of stillness. The noise and crush of life jar it. 

No man/’ it has been said, can say, I luiU compose 
poetry ” * he must wait until— from a brooding, half- 
desultory inaction— poetry may arise, like a gentle mist, 
delicately and of itself 


“ I waited for the tram at Coventry ; 

I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge 
To watch the three tall spires , and there I shaped 
The city's legend into this ” * 


Lord Brougham would not have waited so. He would 
have rushed up into the town ; he would have suggested 
an improvement, talked the science of the bridge ex- 
plained its history to the natives The quiet race would 
think twenty people had been there Vd of co/rl 

rare , even the grooms and porters ” would not be 

kno^km^ mind mtelligence-so much 

meantime, no lightlv- 
touched picture of old story would have ansen m his 

magination The city’s legend would have been thrust 

ueen sirucK away there would have been talk nr, 
schooling of the porter’s eldest boy The raritv of 
political oratory arises in a creaf meap y of great 
circumstance Vy those enfaeed 
have the matenal iov it onlv tW^ f 
brooding imagination have the faculW^^n^^T^ 

the opportunity of actmn 

leisure “ Vergniaud ^^-i^gerous faculty of 

f T “’"S 

“““ •• j JT,i-Krs.£“r, 


* Tennyson “ Godiva ” 
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il ecrivait pen et sur des feuiEes eparses , E appuyait le 
papier sur ses genoux comme un homme pressd qui se 
dispute ie temps ; E composait ses discours lentement 
dans ses reveries et les retenait k Taide de notes dans sa 
memoire E polissait son eloquence k loisir, comme le 
soldat polit son arme au repos ” *** This is not the pic- 
ture of one who is to attain eminence in stirring and 
combative time. Harsher men prevailed , a mournful 
fate swaEowed up Vergniaud's delicate fancies He 
died, because he was idle ; but he was great, because 
he was idle. Idleness with such minds is only the 
name for the passive enjoyment of a justly-moving 
imagination. 

We should only weary our readers with a repetition of 
what has been said a hundred times already if we tned 
to explain that Lord Brougham has nothing of this 
His merit is, that he was never idle in his life. He must 
not complain E he has the disadvantage of it also. That 
he was a most effective speaker in his great time is of 
course undoubted. His power of sarcasm, his amazing 
readiness, his energetic vigour of language, made him, 
if not a very persuasive, at least a most fornndable 
orator. His endless animation must teE even to excess 
upon his audience. But he has not acted wisely for his 
fame in publishing his speeches They have the most 
unpardonable of aE faults — ^the fault of duEness. It is 
scarcely possible to read them Doubtless, at the time 
their influence was considerable , they may even have 
been pleasant, as you hke to watch the play of a vicious 
horse ; but now, removed from the hearing of the 
speaker's voice — out of the way of the motions of his 
face and the glare of his eye — even their evE-speakmg 
loses its attractiveness. The sarcasm seems blunt — 
the denunciation heavy They are crowded with a 
detaE which may have been, though acute observers 
say it was not, attractive at the time, but which no one 


* Htstone des Girondiiis, book xvin , chap ix , p 88 
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can endure now. Not only do you feel that 
bored, but you are not sure that you are ingructed. 
An agitator’s detail is scarcely to be trusted. His facts 
may be right, but you must turn histonan in order to 
test them 7 you must lead a hfe of State papers and old 
letters to know if they are true. ^ It is perhaps possible 
for the imagination of man to give an interest to any 
considerable action of human hfe A firmly "dr awing 
hand may conduct us through the narration-^ an en 
hancing touch enhven the details ; but to achieve this 
with contested facts in a combative hfe is among the 
rarest operations of a rare power The imagination has 
few tasks so difficult To Lord Brougham, least of ah, 
has it been possible to attract men by the business 
detail and cumbrous aggressions of the last age His 
tone IS too harsh. He has shattered his contemporaries, 
but he will not charm posterity. 

Lord Brougham has wished to be known, not only 
as an orator, but as a writer on oratory. He has written 
a Discourse on Ancient Oratory, recommending, and very 
deservedly, its study to those who would now excel in 
the art , and there is no denying that he has rivalled 
the great Greek orator, at least in one of his characteristic 
excellences There is no more manly book in the world 
than Brougham’s Speeches , he always “ calls a spade 
a spade ” ; the rough energy strikes , we have none 
of the tawdry metaphor or h^f-real finery of the infenor 
orators, there is not a simile which a man of sense should 
not own Nevertheless, we are inchned to question 
whether his studies on ancient oratory, especially on the 
great pubfic oration of Demosthenes, have been entirely 
beneficial to him. These masterly productions were, 
as ever^^ one knows, the eager expression of an intense 
mind on questions of the best interest j they have 
accordingly the character of vehemence Speaking on 
subjects which he thought involved the very existence 
of his countr^^ he could not be expected to speak very 
temperately , he did not, and could not, adnut that 
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there was fair ground for difference of opinion; that 
an equally patriotic person, after proper consideration, 
could by possibility arrive at an opposite conclusion 
The circumstances of the parhamentar}^ orator in this 
country* are quite different A man cannot discuss the 
dowry of the Princess Royal, the conditions of the Bank 
Charter, as if they were questions of existence — all 
questions arising now present masses of fact, ante- 
cedents in blue-books, tabulated statistics, on which it 
is impossible tiiat tliere should not be a necessity for an 
elaborate inquir}^ — that there should not be discrepancy 
of judgment after that inquiry. The Demosthenic 
vehemence is out of place The calm, didactic exposi- 
tion, almost approaching to that of the lecturer, is more 
efficacious than the intense appeal of an eager orator 
That “ Counsellor Broom was all in a fume,” is a line 
in one of the best ludicrous poems of a time rather 
fertile in such tlungs On points of detail it is ridiculous 
to be in a passion ; on matters of business it is un- 
persuasive to be enthusiastic , even on topics less 
technical the Greek oratory is scarcely a model to be 
imitated precisely. A certain nonchalant ease pervades 
our modern world — we affect an mdifference we scarcely 
feel ; our talk is hght, almost to affectation ; our best 
writing IS the same ; we suggest rather than elaborate, 
hint rather than declaim The spirit of the ancient 
world was very different — ^the tendency of its conversa- 
tion probably was to a rhetorical formahty, a haranguing 
energy ; certainly it is the tendency of its written style 
“ With every allowance,” says Colonel Mure, “ for the 
pecuhar genius of the age in which the masterpieces of 
Attic prose were produced — a consideration which must 
always have a certain weight m literary judgments— 
still, the impartial modem critic cannot but discern in 
this pervading rhetorical tone a defect, perhaps the 
only serious defect, in the classical Greek style. ... It 
certainly is not natural for the historian or the popular 
essayist to address his readers in the same tone in which 
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the defender of a client or the denouncer of a political 
opponent addresses a public assembly So great a 
change in the general world, in the audience to be spoken 
to, requires a change in the speaker The light touch of 
Lord Pahnerston is more effective than the most elab- 
orated sentences of a formal rhetorician. Of old, when 
conversation and wntmg were half oratorical, oratory 
might be very oratorical; now that conversation is 
very conversational, oratory must be a little conversa- 
tional. In real life. Lord Brougham has too much of 
the orator’s tact not to be half aware of this , but his 
teaching forgets it 

That Lord Brougham should have adopted a theory 
enjoining vehemence in oratory* is an instance to be 
cited by those who hold that a man’s creed is a justifica- 
tion for his mchnations He is by nature over-vehement ; 
and what is worse, it is not vehemence of the best land; 
there is something of a scream about it. People rather 
laughed at his kneehng to beseech the peers No one is 
sure that there is real feeling in what he reads and hears ; 
it seems like a machine going Lord Cockbum has an 
odd anecdote. An old judge, who loved dawdling, dis- 
liked the discomposing quahties ” of Brougham. ’ His 
revenge consisted in sneenng at Brougham’s eloquence 
by callmg it or him the Harangue “ Well, gentlemen, 
what did the Harangue say next ? Why *it said this 
(mis-stating it) , but, here, gentlemen, the Harangue was 
i^ong and not mtelhgible.” We have some feehng for 
the old judge If you take a speech of Brougham, and 
read it apart from his voice, you have half a notion that 

talkin^^Aw^^^^^* eloquence by machmery, an mcessant 

'completely an excitable 
ungenial nature, such as we have so much snoken of 

B,ongham for abstrartp^oTj^hy. 
His worlcs on that subject are sufficiently numeroul 


* History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Grc, 


'ece, vol IV , p 17. 
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but we are not aware that even his most ardent admirers 
have considered them as works of really the first class 
It would not be difficult to extract from the Pohtical 
Phih<;ophy, winch is probabty the best of them, singular 
instances of inconsistency and of confusion The error 
was in his %vnting them ; he who rmis may read, but it 
does not seem likely he will think. The liroodmg dis- 
position, and the still, mvestigatmg intellect, are neces- 
sarj' for consecutive reasonmgs on delicate philosophy. 

The same qualities, however, fit a man for the acquisi- 
tion of general mfonnation A man who is always 
rushing into the street will become famihar with the 
street One who is for ever changing from subject to 
subject vail not become pmnfully acquamted with any 
one, but he will know the outsides of them all, and the 
road from each to the other. Accordingly, all the 
descriptions of Lord Brougham, even m his earliest 
career, speak of his immense information Mr Wilber- 
force, in perhaps the earliest printed notice of him, 
recommended Mr Pitt to employ him m a diplomatic 
capacity, on account of his familiant}?- with languages, 
and the other kinds of necessary knowledge He began 
by writing on Porisms , only the other day he read a 
paper on some absurdities imputed to the Integral 
Calculus, in French, at Pans It would be m the highest 
degree tedious to enumerate all the subj‘ectsLe knows 
something of. Of course, an extreme correctness cannot 
be expected The most wi^smformed man m Europe,” 
is a phrase of satire , yet, even in its satire, it conveys 
a compliment to Brougham’s information 

An especial interest m physical science may be 
remarked in Brougham, as in most men of impressible 
minds in his generation He came into hfe when the 
great discoveries in our knowledge of the^matenal world 
were either just made, or were on the eve of being made 
The enormous advances which have been actually made 
in material civilization were half anticipated. There 
was a vague hope m science. The boundaries of the 
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universe, it was hoped, would move Active, ardent 
minds were drawn with extreme hope to the study ot 
new moving power a smattering of science was 
measurably less common then than now , but it exercised 
a stronger dommion, and mhuenced a higher class of 
genius It was new, and men were sanguine. In the 
present day younger men are perhaps repelled into 
the opposite extreme We hve among the marvels of 
science, but we know how little they change us. The 
essentials of life are what they were. We go by the 
tram, but we are not improved at our journey’s end. 
We have railways, and canals, and manufactures — ex- 
cellent thmgs, no doubt, but they do not touch the 
soul. Somehow, they seem to make life more super- 
ficial. With a half-wayward disbke, some in the present 
generation have turned from physical science and ma- 


tenal things “ We have tried these, and they fail,’ 
is the feelmg. “ What is the heart of man the better 
for galvanic engmes and hydraulic presses ? Leave us 
to the old poetry and the old philosophy ; there is at 
least a life and a mind ” It is the day after the feast. 
We do not care for its deHcacies ; we are rather angry 
at its profusion , we are cross to hear it praised Men 
vho came mto active life half a century ago were the 
guests mvited to the banquet , they did not know what 
ivas commg, but they heard it was something gorgeous 
and great , they expected it %vith hope and longmg. 
The influence of this feelmg was curiously seen m the 
Useful Knowledge Society, the first great product of 
the educational movement m which Lord Brougham 
y, the most ardent leader. No one can deny that their 
labours were important, them mtentions excellent, the 
wl isioii of mmd which they created most beneficial, 
btm. looking to their well-known publications, beyond 
qucbtion the luiowledge they particularly wished to dif- 
^ German phrase, facUsh Hazhtt 
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pei^ades them, that a laiowledge of the detail of ma- 
terial knowledge, even too of the dates and shell of 
outside history, is extremely important to the mass of 
men ; that afl will be well when we have a cosmical 
ploughboy and a mob that knows hydrostatics. We 
shall never have it ; but even if we could, we should 
not be much the better. The heart and passions of men 
are moved by things more within tlieir attainment ; the 
essential nature is stirred by the essential life ; by the 
real actual existence of love, and hope, and character, 
and b}^ the real literature which takes in its spirit, and 
which is in some sort its undefecated essence. Thirty 
years ago the preachers of this now famihar doctrine 
were unknown, nor was their gospel for a moment the 
one perhaps most m season. It was good that there 
should be a more diffused knowledge of the matenal 
world ; and it was good, therefore, that there should 
be partisans of matter, believers in particles, zealots for 
tissue, who were ready to incur any odium and any 
labour tiiat a few more men might learn a few more 
things How a man of incessant activity Should pass 
easily to such a creed is evident. He would see the 
obvious Ignorance The less obvious argument, which 
shows that this ignorance, m great measure mevitable, 
was of far less importance than would be thought at 
first sight, would never be found by one who moved so 
rapidly. 

We have gone through now, in some hasty way, most 
of the hghts in which Lord Brougham has been regarded 
by his contemporaries There is stiU another character 
in which posterity will especially think of him. He is a 
great memoirist His Statesmen of George III. contams 
the best sketches of the pohtical men of his generation, 
one with another, which the world has, or is likely to 
have. Hs is a fine painter of the extenor of human 
nature. Some portion of its essence requires a deeper 
character ; another portion, more dehcate sensations , 
but of the rough appearance of men, as they struck him 
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in the law-court and m Parliament — of the great de- 
bater strugghng with his words ^the stealthy advocate 
ghding into the ^confidence of the audience---the great 
judge unravelling all controversies, and deciding by a 
well-weighed word all complicated doubts — of such men 
as these, and of men engaged in such tasks as these, there 
is no greater painter perhaps than Brougham. ^ His 
eager, aggressive disposition brought him into collision 
with conspicuous men ; his skiU in the obvious parts 
of human nature has made him understand them. A 
man who has Imocked his head against a wall — ^if such 
an illustration is to be hazarded— will learn the nature 
of the wall. Those who have passed fifty years in 
managing men of the world wiU know their external 
nature, and, if they have hterary power enough, wdU. 
describe it. In general, Lord Brougham’s excellence as 
a describer of character is confined to men whom he had 
thus personally and keenly encountered. The sketches 
of the philosophers of the eighteenth century, of French 
statesmen, ^are poor and meagre. He requires evidently 
the rough necessities of action to make him obsen^e. 
There is, however, a remarkable exception. He pre- 
serves a singularly vivid recollection of the instructors 
of his youth , he nowhere appears so amiable as in 
describing them. He is over-partial, no doubt ; but 
an old man may be permitted to reverence, if he can 
reverence, his schoolmaster. 

This is aU that our hmits wih permit us to say of Lord 
Brougham On so varied a life, at least on a life with 
^ch varied pursuits, one might write to any extent, 
ihe regular biographer will come in after years It is 
enough for a mere essayist to sketch, or strive to sketch, 
m some rude outhne, the nature of the man. 
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TORD STANHOPE’S Life of Mr. Pitt has both the 
•i— ' excellences and the defects which we should ex- 
pect from him, and neither of them are what we expect 
in a great historical wnter of the present age. Even 
simple readers are becoming aware that historical in- 
vestigation, which used to be a sombre and respectable 
calling, is now an audacious pursuit. Paradoxes are 
very bold and very numerous Many of the recognized 
“ good people ” in history have become bad, and all 
the very bad people have become rather good We 
have p^ations of Tibenus, eulogies on Henry VIII, 
devotional exercises to Cromwell, and fulsome adulation 
of Juhus Csesar and of the first Napoleon. The philos- 
ophy of history is more alarming stiU. One school 
sees in it but a gradual development of atheistic behef, 
another threatens to resolve it ill into the three simple 
agencies, starch, fibnn, and albumen.” But in these 
exploits of audacious ingenuity and specious learning 
Lord Stanhope has taken no part. He is not anxious 
to be original He travels, if possible, m the worn 
track of previous historians , he tells a plain tale in an 
easy, plam way ; he shrinks from wonderful novelties ; 
with the cautious scepticism of true common sense, he 
is always glad to find that the conclusions at which he 

* L%fe of the Right Hmiourahle W%lham Pitt By Earl Stanhope, 
author of the History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
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amves coincide witli those of former inquirers. 
style IS characteristic of his matter. He narrates with 
a gentle sense and languid accuracy, very different 
the stimulating rhetoric and exciting bnlhancy of his 
more renowned contemporaries 
In the present case Lord Stanhope has been very 
fortunate both in his subject and his materials. Mr. 
Pitt has never had even a decent biographer, though the 
pecuhanties of his career are singularly inviting to 
hterary ambition. His life had much of the sohd use- 
fulness of modem times, and not a httle also of the 
romance of old times He was skdled in economical 


reform, but retained some of the majesty of old-world 
eloquence. He was as keen in small figures as a rising 
pohtician now ; yet he was a despotic Premier at an 
age when, in these times, a pohtician could barely 
aspire to be an Under-Secretary. It is not wonderful 


that Lord Stanhope should have been attracted to a 
subject which is so interesting in itself, and which lies 
so precisely in the direction of his previous studies. 
From his high standing and his personal connections, 
he has been able to add much to our imnuter Imowledge. 
He has obtained from various quarters many valuable 
letters which have not been pubhshed before There is 
a whole senes from George III. to Mr Pitt, and a 
scarcely less cunous senes from Mr Pitt to his mother. 
We need not add that Lord Stanhope has digested his 
important matenals with great care , that he has made 
of them almost as much as could be made ; that he 
has a warm admiration and a dehcate respect for the 
great statesman of whom he is \vnting His nearest 
approach to an ungentle feehng is a quiet dishke to the 
great Wdng famihes 

Mr Pitt is an example of one of the modes in which 
imagination is, even in histoncal times, 
hcopienth and easily misled Mankind judge of a great 

the most marked Ind memor- 
- fie passage in Ins career. By chance we lately had the 
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honour to travel with a gentleman who said that Sn: 
Robert Peel was the leader of the Whigs ; and 
though histoncai evidence vnU always prevent common 
opinion from becoming so absurd as this, it is undeniable 
that, in the popular fanc^?^ of 5^oung men, Sir Robert 
Peel is the Liberal minister who repealed the corn-laws 
and carried Catholic emancipation. The world is for- 
getting that he was once the favourite leader of the old 
Tory party — the stead}' opponent of Llr. Canning, and 
the steady adherent of Lord Sidmouth and Lord Eldon. 
We remember his great reforms, of which we daily 
feel the benefit ; we forget that, during a complete poh- 
tical generation, he was the most plausible supporter 
of ancient prejudices, and the most decent advocate 
of inveterate abuses. Mr Pitt's fate has been very 
similar, but far less fortunate The event in his life 
most deeply implanted in the popular memory is his 
resistance to the French Revolution ; it is this which 
has made him the object of affection to extreme Tories, 
and of suspicion and distrust to reasonable Liberals 
Yet no rash inference was ever more unfounded and 
false. It can be proved that, in all the other parts 
of Mr. Pitt's hfe, the natural tendency of his favourite 
plan was umformly Liberal; that, at the timy of the 
French Revolution itself, he only did what the immense 
majority of the Enghsh people, even of the cultivated 
English people, dehberately desired ; that he ^d it 
anxiously, with many misgivings, and in opposition to 
his natural inclinations ; that it is very dubious whether, 
in the temper of the French nation and the temper of 
the Enghsh nation, a war between them could by possi- 
bihty have been avoided at that juncture ; that, in his 
administration and under his auspices, "^e spirit of 
legislative improvement which characterizes modem 
times may almost be said to begm ; that he was the 
first English minister who discussed pohtical questions 
with the cultivated thoughtfulness and considerate dis- 
cretion which seem to characterize us now ; that, in 
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There are two kinds of statesmen to whom, at different 
times, representative government gives an opportunity 
and a career— dictators and administrators There are 
certain men who are called in conjunctures of great 
danger to save the State. When national peril was 
imminent, aU nations have felt it needful to select the 
best man who could be found — ^for better, for worse , 
to put unlimited trust in him ; to allow him to do what- 
ever he wished, and to leave undone whatever he did 
not approve of. The qualities which are necessary for 
a dictator are two — a commanding character and an 
onginal intellect. All other qualities are secondary. 
Regular industry, a conciliatory disposition, a power 
of logical exposition, and argumentative discussion, 
which are necessary to a parhamentary statesman in 
ordinary times, are not essential to the selected dictator 
of a particular juncture. If he have force of character 
to overawe men into trusting him, and originality of 
intellect sufficient to enable him to cope with the 
pressing, terrible, and cntical events with which he 
IS selected to cope, it is enough. Every subordinate 
shortcoming, every incidental defect, wiU be pardoned 
“ Save us i ” is the cry of the moment ; and, in the 
confident hope of safety, any deficiency will be over- 
looked, and any frailty pardoned. 

The genius requisite for a great administrator is not 
so imposmg, but it is, perhaps, equally rare, and needs 
a more pecuhar combination of qualities. Ordinary 
admimstrators are very common : everyday life re- 
produces everyday persons. But a really 

not only what he must but what he 
wS* ’for ° extirpate every abuse, and on the 

watch for every improvement ; is on a level with the 
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highest political thought of his time, and persuades his 
age to be niicd according to it— to permit him to embody 
it in policy and in laws. Admimstration in this large 
sense includes legislation, for it is concerned with the 
far-seeing regulation of future conduct, as well as with 
the hmited management of the present. Great dic- 
tators are doubtless rare in political history ; but they 
are not more so than great administrators, such as we 
have just defined them It is not easy to manage any 
age ; it is not easy to be on a level with the highest 
thought of any age , but to manage that age according 
to that highest thought is among the most arduous 
t^ks of the world. The intellectual character of a 
dictator is noble but simple ; that of a great adminis- 
trator and legislator is also complex 

The exact descnption of ]\Ir. Pitt is, that he had in 
the most complete perfection the faculties of a great 
admimstrator, and that he added to it the commanding 
temperament, though not the creative intellect, of a 
great dictator. He was tried by long and prosperous 
years, which exercised to the utmost his pecuhar faculties, 
which enabled lum to effect brilliant triumphs of policy 
and^ of legislation : he was tried hkewise by a terrible 
crisis, with which he had not the onginality entirely to 
cope, which he did not understand as we understand 
it now, but in which he showed a hardihood of resolution 
and a consistency of action which captivated the Enghsh 
people, and which impressed the whole world 

A very slight survey of Mr. Pitt's career is all we have 
room for here ; indeed, it is not easy within the compass 
of an article to make any survey, however shght ; but 
we hope at least to show that pecuhar training, pecuhar 
opportunity, and pecuhar abihty, combined to make 
him what he was • 

It may seem siHy to observe that Mr Pitt was the 
son of his father, and yet there is no doubt that it was 
a critical circumstance in the formation of his character 
When he was bom, as Lord Macaulay has described, his 
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father’s name was the most celebrated in the whole 
civilized world ; every post brought the news of some 
victory or some great stroke of pohcy, and his imagination 
dwelt upon the realities before him “ I am glad I am 
not the eldest son,” he said. “ I should hke to speak 
in the House of Commons, hke papa.” And there are 
other sayings indicating an early ambition and an early 
consciousness of power. There is nothing extraordinary 
in this. Most boys are conceited ; most boys have a 
wonderful behef in their own power. ‘ ‘ At sixteen,” says 
Mr. Disraeli, every one beheves he is the most pecuhar 
man who ever hved ” And there is certainly no dif- 
ficulty m imagimng Mr. Disraeh thinking so. The 
difficulty is, not to entertain this proud belief, but to 
l^ep it ; not to have these lofty visions, but* to hold 
them. Manhood comes, and with it come the plain 
facts of the world. There is no illusion in them * "^ev 
have a distinct teaching. “ The world,” they say 

n believe m you. You fancy you 

have a c^ to a great career, but no one else even 

of reLltv^ thp fear of ridicule and the touch 

ot reahty, the_ illusions of youth pass away and ivith 

^ inteUectual courage. We have no longer 

to form our oto 

behef’- upon our own 

> e try to be sensible, and we end in "hpinfs- 

ordinary we fear to be eccentric, and we end m SinI 
commonplace It is from thic; fa+p ^ 

commands Pnme Minmtpi if that the son of a 

InSab^ afthe 

which Mr. Pitt through bfp Inflexible self-rehance 
our wonder by remembpnnf ^^y lessen 

bitter Ignominy of youth • endured the 


was' 


man 
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that he early received from fortune the inestimable 
permission to be himself 

The education of Mr. Pitt was as favourable to the 
de\eIopment of his pecuhar powers as liis position 
The public education of England has very great merits, 
and is well fitted for the cultivation of the average 
Englishman ; but one at least of the quahties which 
fit it for training ordinary men unfit it for training an 
extraordinary man. Its greatest value to the mass of 
those who are brought up in it is its mfluence in dimin- 
ishing their self-confidence. They are early brought 
mto a little but rough world, which effects on a small 
scale what the real world will afterwards effect stiU 
more thoroughly on a large one. It teaches boys who 
are no better than other boys, that they are no better 
than other boys ; that the advantages of one are com- 
pensated by the advantages of others ; that the world 
is a miscellaneous and motley medley, in which it is 
not easy to conquer, and over which it is impossible to 
rule. ^ But it is not desirable that a young man in Pitt’s 
position should learn this lesson. If you are to train 
a man to be Pnme Minister at five and twenty,^ you 
must not dishearten his self-confidence, though it be 
overweening ; you must not tame his energy, though it 
seem presumptuous. Ordinary men should and must 
be taught to fear the face of the world ; they are to be 
guided by its laws and regulated by its manners ; the 
one exceptional man, who is in his first youth to rule 
the world, must be trained not to fear it, but despise it. 

The legitimate food of a self-relying nature is early 
sohtude, and the most stimulating sohtude is sohtude in 
the midst of society. Mr Pitt's education was of this 
kind entirely. He was educated at home during his 
whole boyhood. He was sent to Cambridge at a most 
unusually early age. He hved there almost wholly 
with Mr. Pretyman, his tutor. “ While Mr. Pitt was 
undergraduate,” writes that gentleman, he never 
omitted attending chapel morning and evening in the- 
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public hall, except when prevented by indisposition. 
Nor did he pass a single evening out of the college wails ; 
indeed, most of his time was spent with me. Dunng 
his whole residence at the umversity/" Mr. Pretyman 
continues, “ I never knew him spend an idle day, nor 
did he ever fail to attend me at the appointed hour.” 
He did not make any friends, scarcely any social ac- 
quaintances till he had taken his degree He passed 
very much of his time, his tutor tells us, in very severe 
study, and very much of it, as we may easily believe, 
in the most absorbmg of^ early pleasures — the monoto- 
nous excitement of ambitious anticipation On an in- 
fmor man, this sort of youth could have had but one 

^ ^ But it had not 

that effect on Pitt It contributed to make liim a 

s y, augmy, and inaccessible man Such he emerged 
from Cambridge, and such he continued through life 

preserved from the characteristic 
degradation of well-intentioned and erudite vouth bv 
two great counteracting influences, — a strong sense of 
humour and a genuine interest in great subiects His 
sense of fun was, indeed, disguised from by 

a ngid mask of grave digraty , but in pnvate itTS Ins 
strongest characteristic “Don’t tell ml ” he 1 smd 
to have remarked, " of a man’s being able to talk?e„se- 

gams much bv rr>Tnc+c.-«+ -ifiieiy to be , humour 

life was Pitt ever time of 

man who reaUy cares fnr ^ ^xterous words. No 
laughable side^f httle tbmSf und who sees the 

\Vhile at Cambndl “ prig ” 
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like the elaborate and exact knowledge which the higher 
wranglers now 3^early carr^^ away from the university ; 
but they were considerable for his time, and they com- 
prehended the most instructive part of the subject, the 
first principles ; a vague hope, too, is expressed that 
he may read Newton’s Prmcipia “ after some summer 
circuit,” which, as we may easily suppose, was not 
realized. 

Though the tutor’s information is not very exact, we 
may accept his general testimony that Pitt was a good 
mathematician, according to the academic standing of 
that day. There is, indeed, strong corroborative evi- 
dence of the fact in Mr. Pitt’s financial speeches. It is 
not easy to draw out the evidence in writing, and it 
would be very tiresome to read the evidence if it were 
drawn out ; but a skilful observer of the contrast between 
educated and uneducated language wiH find in Pitt 
many traces of mathematical studies. Raw argument 
and common-sense correctness come by nature, but only 
a prehminary education can give the final edge to 
accuracy in statement, and the last mcety to polished 
and penetrating discussion In later hfe, the facile use 
of financial rhetoric was as famihar to Mr. Pitt as to 
Mr Gladstone 

His classical studies were pursued upon a plan sug- 
gested by his father, which was certainly well adapted 
for the particular case, though it would not be good for 
mankind in general. A sufficient experience proves 
that no one can be taught any language thoroughly 
and accurately except by composition in it ; and Mr. 
Pitt had apparently never practised any sort of com- 
position in Greek or Latin, whether verse or prose. But, 
for the purpose of disciplining a student in Us own 
language, the reverse practice of translating from the 
classical languages is the best single expedient which 
has ever been made use of. And to this Mr. Pitt was 
trained by his father from early boyhood. He was 
taught to read off the classics into the best English he 
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could find, never inserting a word with which he was 
not satisfied, but waiting till he found one with wlucli 
he was satisfied. By constant practice he became so 
ready that he never stopped at all ; the right w'ord 
always presented itself immediately. When he was 
asked in later fife how he had acquired the mellifluous 
abundance of appropnate language with winch he 
amazed and charmed the House of Commons, it was to 
this suggestion of his father that he at once imputed it. 

To the probably unconscious influence of the same 
instructor we may ascnbe his early interest in parlia- 
mentary conflict. We have before quoted the naive 
expression of his boyish desire to be in the House of 
Commons. There is a still more cunous story of him 
in very early youth It is said, “ He was introduced, 
on the steps of the throne in the House of Lords, to 
Fox who was Ms senior by ten years, and already 

aftenvards to 

tnrnpH ^ discusKon proceeded, Pitt repeatedly 

might 

retort ' th to 

forcorten^^i cnticisms were Fox had 

gotten , but he said that he was much struck at the 

time by the precocity of a lad who through the whole 

5&S KMX .pSKtS 

ci'toaS ^ oSoncal* to 

was the fest gritVniifw Political science He 

tos ideas, at ^ were, like all 

his intense and vivid passions and 

seem, while still at coUpjy? ^ would 

stm at coUege, acquired and arranged them 
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mth the collected consistency which was the character- 
istic of his mind. So thorough a training, in the super- 
ficial accomplishments, the peculiar associations, and the 
abstract studies of pohtical hfe, has not perhaps fallen 
to tlic lot of any other English statesman. 

ISlor was the pohtical opportumty of Mr Pitt at all 
inferior to his pohtical training. The history of the first 
twenty years of the reign of George III is a history of 
his struggles with the aristocratic proprietors of parlia- 
mentary boroughs. Neither the extension of the power 
of the Crown, nor the maintenance of the political 
ascendancy of the Whig families, was very popular with 
the nation at large ; the popular element m the Con- 
stitution was for the most part neutral in the conflict , 
it reserved the greater part of its influence for objects 
more interesting to itself ; but between the two parties, 
between the Crown and the great borough propnetors, 
the strife was eager, intense, and unremitting 

As the present writer has elsewhere explained, the 
situation in which a constitutional king was placed 
under the old system of an unreformed Parliament was 
more than an energetic man could endure. According 
to the theory of that government, the patronage of 
the Crown was to be used to purchase votes in Parlia- 
ment, and to maintain a parliamentary majority by 
constant bargains with borough propnetors 

“ But who IS to use the patronage ? The theory assumes 
that it IS to be used by the minister of the day According 
to it, the head of the party which is predominant m Parha- 
ment is to employ the patronage of the Crown for the 
purpose of confirming that predommance But suppose 
that the Crown chooses to object to this , suppose that 
the kmg for the time bemg should say. This patronage is 
mine ; the places in question are places m my service , 
the pensions m question are pensions from me. I will 
myself have at least some share m the influence that is 
acquired by the conferring of those pensions and, the dis- 
tribution of those places ’ George III. actually did say 
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this He was a king in one respect among a thousand ; 
he was wilhng to do the work of a Secretary of the Treasury , 
his letters for very many years are filled with the petty 
details of patronage ; he directed who should have what, 
and stipulated who should not have anything. This in- 
terference of the king must evidently in theory, and did 
certainly in fact, destroy the efficiency of the alleged 
expedient. Very much of the patronage of the Crown 
went, not to the adherents of the prime minister, because 
they were his adherents, but to the lung’s fnends, because 
they were his friends Many writers have been very severe 
on George III for taking the course which he did take, and 
have frequently repeated the well-known maxims, which 
show that what he did was a deviation from the Constitu- 
tion Very hkely it was ; but what is the use of a Con- 
stitution which takes no account of the ordinary motives 
of human nature ? It was inevitable that an ambitious 
lung, who had industry enough to act as he did, would so 
act Let us consider his position He was mvested with 
authonty which was apparently great He was surrounded 
by noblemen and gentlemen who passed their hfe in paying 
mm homage, and in professing perhaps excessive doctrines 
oi loyal obedience to him When the Duke of Devonshire, 
Bedford, or the Duke of Newcastle, ap- 
proached the royal closet, they imphed by words and manner 
tnat ne had immeasurably more power than they had In 
fact, it was expected that he should have immeasurably less 
ledpS that though these noblemen daily acLiow- 

as^ff superior, he should constantly act 

reahtv annmntpd^^ inferior. The prime minister was m 
kmp shoidd expected that the 

should^^^Jl? + minister told him ; that he 

tS consulted , 

wi naM th.ThP Grenville said peace 

Grenville kid^^n A whenever Mr 

offices of his holteh^d® ^® a^low the 

used as a means fo??lp f 

he disliked and ^ cabinets whose members 
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power, and to be told that you must content yourself with 
the mockery of it ; it is unendurable to have in your hands 
an effectual instrument of substantial influence, and also 
to act day by day as a pageant, without any influence 
whatever. Human nature has never endured this, and we 
may be quite sure that it never will endure it It is a 
fundamental error m the ' esoteric theory ’ of the Tory 
party, that it assumed the lang and the prime minister to 
be always of the same mind, while they often were of 
different minds.” 

By a series of stratagems George III. at last obtained, 
in the person of Lord North, a minister who combined 
a sufficient amount of parliamentary support with an 
unhmited devotion to the royal pleasure. He was a 
minister of great ability, great parhamentary tact, un- 
bounded good humour, and no firmness He yielded 
everything to the intense, eager, petty incisiveness of 
his sovereign. The king was the true minister for all 
purposes of policy and business Lord North was only 
the talking minister of the present French Assemblies, 
who is bound to explain and to defend measures which 
he did not suggest, and about which he was not con- 
sulted. 

It is difficult to say how long Lord North’s Govern- 
ment might not have continued, if it had not been for 
the military calamities of the Amencan War That war 
had been very popular at its commencement, and con- 
tinued popular as long as it was likely to be successful 
it became unpopular as soon as it was likely to fail. 
The merchants began to murmur at the stoppage of 
trade The country gentlemen began to murmur at 
the oppressive burden of war-taxes. The nation began 
to reconsider its opinion as to the justice of the quarrel, - 
as soon as it appeared that our military efforts would 
probably be disastrous. Lord North shared in these 
feehngs ; he did not beheve the war would succeed ; 

* Essays on Parhamentary Reform, p I 54 By Walter Bagehot. 
Kegan Paul, Trencli & Co , 1883 
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no longer hoped it would succeed ; no longer thought 
that there was any motive for continuing to carry it on, 
but for several years he did continue to carry it on. 
The will of George III. was a very efficient force on 
every one just about him, and his personal ascendancy 
over many men intellectually far his superiors is a curious 
example of the immense influence of a distinct judgment 
and inflexible decision, with fair abilities and indefatig- 
able industry, and placed in a close contact with great 
men and great affairs 

At length, in March 1782, the calamitous issue of the 
American War became too evident, and Lord North 
reigned. Lord Holland gives us a curious history of 
the mode in wMch he annoimced to the House that he 
was no longer Prune Mmister. 


heard my uncle Fitzpatrick give a very divertm? 
“nX in thlkouse 

as the most re^ar nShod^nf address, moved, 

embarrassm^t, "Hmt Lord^Si?'^ 

But Lord North wi-f-Ti -rro-f- Suney be now heard.' 

mmd, mixed with pleasantrv^^i ^.dnnrable presence of 
‘ I nse to speak 

?PP°smg it, stated his resignation reason for 

the D^Imistry The Hou^^SfS.^ dissolution of 

and after some ineflectual eSorts of cA impatient, 

to procure a hearmg an adim7mTrj both sides 

was falhng and ™^AiSt Snow 

^mages were dis miss ed and Mr*? members’ 

door was crowded^^utiord\rSh^^°^®^’s room at the 
He put into it one or two of Ms waitmg. 

mends, whom he had 
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invited to go home with him ; and tummg to the crowd, 
chiefly composed of his bitter eneimes, in the midst of their 
triumph, exclaimed, in this hour of defeat and supposed 
mortification, with admirable good-humour and pleasantry, 
‘ I have my carnage. You see, gentlemen, the advantage 
of bemg m the secret Good-night.^ ” 

Such acquiescent honltomie is admirable, no doubt ; 
but easy good-nature is no virtue for a man of action, 
least of all for a practical politician in critical times. It 
was Lord North's happy temper " which first made 
him the mean slave of George III , which afterwards 
induced him to aUy himself with the most virulent 
assailants of that monarch, and, at a precedmg penod, 
of himself 

When Lord North resigned, it was natural that the 
leaders of the Opposition should come at once mto pre- 
dominant power ; but a mimstenal crisis in the early 
part of George III 's reign was never permitted to 
proceed in what is now fixed as the constitutional 
etiquette The King always mterfered with it On 
this occasion, the only pohtical party who could take 
office was that which, under the judicious guidance of 
Lord Rockingham, and supported by the unequalled 
oratory of Fox and Burke, had consistently opposed the 
American War. But the leaders of this party were 
personally dishked by George III. Lord Rockingham 
he had once before called “ one of the most insignificant 
noblemen in my service ” Mr Fox, from a curious 
combination of causes, he hated Accordingly, though 
It was necessary for him to treat with Lord Rockingham 
and his friends, he did not treat with them directly. 
He employed as an mtermediate agent Lord Shelburne, 
the father of the present Marquis of Lansdowne, a 
politician whom it is not difiicult to describe, but whom 
it is difficult really to understand Policemen teU us 
that there is such a character as a “ reputed thief,” who 
has never been convicted of any particular act of 
thievery. Lord Shelburne was precisely that character 
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in political Me ; every one always said he was dishonest, 
but no particular act of dishonesty has ever been brought 
home to him It is not for us now to discuss the dubious 
pecuharities of so singular a character. But it \vill be 
admitted that it was a most unfortunate one for con- 
ducting the dehcate personal negotiations inevitable on 
the formation of a Cabinet, and that it specially unfitted 
the person believed to possess it to be a good go-between 
a king who hated the Opposition and an Opposition who 
distrusted the King. Tlie inevitable result followed * 
every member of the incoming party was displeased 
wth the King , every one disbeheved the assertions of 
Lord Shelburne , every one distrusted the solidity of a 
mmistry constructed in a manner so anomalous A 
ministry, however, was constructed, of which Lord 
Shelburne and Lord Rockingham were both mem- 

nSsters^ intended to be Pnme 

ofve^^ must evidently have been a man 

m judgment. He could not speak 

n the House of Lords, and his letters are rather awk- 

oHhe^WW^Srt ' compare the history 

me nistory oi that party for some years after it and 

career of Burke for the same two 
periods, wiU perceive that both over the turbM^ce of 

the turbulence of the areat orator 

death, both thf Whig plrtv^lnd iT R, 
great errors and fell ^i Burke committed 

were entirelv unhke excesses, which 

was yet alive If he harl^K happened while he 

a coLos,n?i.fl, L^! to exercise 
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resignation ; and his example was followed by Burke 
and by most of the followers of Lord Rockingham 

Lord Shelburne, however, still intended to be Prime 
Minister. The King was in his favour The Whigs had 
no great aristocratic leader. The Duke of Portland, 
who was put forward as such, had no powers of speech 
and but feeble powers of thought There was no dif- 
ference of poHtical opinion which need have separated 
any W^g from Shelburne. He was therefore justified 
in hoping that if he persevered he might rally round 
him in no long time the greater portion of the Whig 
party, notwithstanding the secession of its present 
leaders. He doubtless hoped also, by taking advantage 
of the various influences of the Crown, to attach to 
himself very many of the followers of Lord North, who 
were the old adherents of the Crown. But these were 
anticipations only. For the moment he was more com- 
pletely separated from the parhamentary abihty of his 
age than any mimster has since been. He came into 
office in opposition to Lord North and one great party; 
he remained in office in opposition to Fox and Burke, 
the leaders of the other great party. The trained leaders 
of the old Mimstry and the trained leaders of the old 
Opposition were both opposed to him. If he decided 
to remain Prune Minister, it was necessary for him to 
take some bold step. He did so. He made Mr Pitt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the leader of the 
House of Commons, though he was but twenty-three. 

Such singular good fortune has never happened to 
any English statesman since parhamentary government 
in this country has been consohdated into its present 
form, and it is very unlikely that an3dhing hke it can 
ever happen again. Perhaps no man of twenty-three 
could get through the quantity of work that is now 
required to fill the two offices of Finance Minister and 
leader of the House of Commons. In Pitt’s time the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (he himself tells us) needed 
no private secretary , he had no business requiring any. 
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The leader of the House of Commons did not even 
require one-tenth part of the ready available mis- 
ceUaneous information which he must now have at his 
command, and most of which cannot be learned from 
any books To fill the offices winch Mr. Pitt filled at 
twenty-three, it would in tins age be necessary trmt a 
man should have a trained faculty of transacting busi- 
ness rapidly, which no man of twenty-three can have ; 
and that he should have also a varied knowledge of halt 
a hundred subjects, which no college can teach, and 
which no book of reference will ever contain Mr. Pitt, 
however, met with no difficulty Though the finances 
of the country had been disordered by the Amencan 
War, and though the Ministry was daily assailed by 
the dexterous good-humour of Lord North and the 
vehement invectives of Fox and Burke, “ the boy,'’ as 
they called him, was successful in his Budget, and suc- 
cessful in his management of the House of Commons. 
It soon, however, became evident that Lord Shelburne’s 
Ministry could not stand long. There were three parties 
in the House, and a coahtion of any two was sufficient 
to outnumber any one According to a calculation 
preserved in a letter from Gibbon, everything depended 
on the decision of Mr. Fox If he returned to the 
Government, it would be strong ; if he allied himself 
with Lord ISIorth, it must fail He did ally himself 
with Lord North, and Lord Shelburne resigned 

The coahtion between Fox and Lord North is not 
defended even by Lord John RusseU, who defends almost 
every act in the pohticffi hfe of his great hero Indeed, 
it was not likely that he would defend it , for to it we 
owe the almost unbroken subjection of the Whigs, and 
the almost unbroken reign of the Tones, for five and 
twenty years 

No pohtical affiance in English history has been more 
unpopular than this Coahtion. For once the Ehng and 

on the same side, and that side the 

S 0* Dunng by far the greater part of his reign 
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the wishes of George III were either opposed to the 
wishes of his people , or the wishes of the two, though 
identical, were pernicious. During the first part of his 
reign his attempts to increase the royal influence were 
generally unpopular ; during the latter part, he and his 
people were both favourable to the American War and to 
the French War, with what result history shows But 
at the period of which we are speaking, jDoth the prom- 
inent prejudices of the King and the deepest feehngs 
of the people were offended by the same event The 
Coalition deeply annoyed the King It was hateful to 
him that his favourite. Lord North, who had been his 
confidential mimster for years, who was enriched with 
the marks of his bounty and good-wiU, who was the 
leader of many politicians always biased in favour of 
the Crown, and always anxious to support its influence 
if they could, should after all ally himself with Mr. Fox, 
who had opposed the Crown for years ; who had called 
its latent influence “ an infernal spirit ” ; who was the 
leader of the party opposed to the American War, and 
therefore, in the King’s view, of the party which had 
advocated treason and abetted the disruption of the 
empire , who, worse than all, was the companion and 
encourager of the Prince of Wales in every species of 
dissipation ; who introduced him to haunts and coun- 
tenanced 'him in habits which made the very heart of 
an economical and decorous monarch horrified and 
angry • who at that very moment was endeavouring 
to make “ capital,” as we should now say, out of the 
political prospects and present influence of his profligate 
associate George III used to call the “ Coalition 
Ministry ” his son's mimstry , and he could not embody 
his detestation of it in terms more expressive, to those 
who knew their meamng On the other hand, the 
people were not unnaturally offended also The Coali- 
tion brought into very clear prominence the most char- 
acteristic weakness of our unreformed Constitution 
Though it professed to be, and really was, a popular 
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Constitution, the people could not be induced to believe 
that they had much concern in it. The members chosen 
by popular election were a minority , those nominated 
by aristocratic and indirect influence were a majonty. 
Accordingly, most men believed, or were prone to 
beheve, that the struggles in Parliament were faction- 
fights for place and power; that the interest of the 
nation had little to do with them, or nothing , that they 
were contests for political power, and for the rich 
pecuniary rewards which influential office then con- 
ferred The Coahtion seemed to prove that this was so 
even to demonstration. If there ever had been a ho 7 t(i 
fide, and not a simulated, struggle in Parliament, it was 
the struggle between Fox and Lord North They had 
opposed one another for years , Fox had heaped on 
Lord North every term of invective, opprobrium, and 
contempt ; Lord North had said everything which a 
good-natured and passive man could say in reply 
They had taken different sides both on the obvious 
question which had been the dividing and critical one 

question which 
one underlying the greater part of the 
controversies of the age and giving to them most of 
their importance Lord North the great nSht 

Lord North 

vas tne most decent agent, and the most snrresstnl 
co-operator, whom George III had yeT fouS“n h^ 

powlf of thf augmenting the 

to that pohey with ail mind soS^ 'and st?S^ 
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office? They could only say what they did. They 
said at once that the Coalition must be dishonest if the 
prc\uous opposition had been real, and that the coalescing 
statesmen were utterly untrustworthy if that opposition 
had been simulated 

The Government of the Coalition was not, however, 
destined to be durable. George III was a dangerous 
man to drive to extremity. Though mthout great 
creative ability, he had dexterous powers of political 
management, cultivated by long habit and experience ; 
he had an eager obstinacy aUied to the obstinacy of 
insanit3^ ; it was not safe to try him too far. The 
Coalition Government, however, tried him as far as it 
was possible They framed an India Bill, giving the 
patronage of India to commissioners, to be from time 
to time nominated by Parliament, to be irremovable by 
the Crown, the first of whom were to be nominated by 
themselves The King was enraged at a scheme so 
injurious to his secret influence. He considered that it 
was a scheme for enabhng Mr. Fox to buy vot^ m 
Parliament Lord Fitzwilliam, his intimate political 
friend, was to be at the head of the new Board ; and 
it was expected, perhaps intended, that the Board 
should be an independent instrument of parliamentary 
power at the service of the anstocratic Whigs, and in 
daily opposition to the influence of the Crown — to that 
personal influence which George III had all his life 
been hoarding and acquiring The people were almost 
as much enraged at the scheme as the King himself. 
They thought that the politicians who had just formed 
a corrupt coalition to obtain office were now providing 
a corrupt expedient for retaining that office. “ Being 
dishonest themselves,” it was said, ” they are providing 
themselves with the means of purchasing the votes of 
others who arc dishonest hkewise ” The exact value 
of these accusations we have not space to estimate now ; 
something might certainly be said in extenuation, if it 
were needful, but at the tune the popular feehng was 
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powerfully excited by them ; they were expicssed by 
Pitt with marvellous force and marvellous variety, and 
re-echoed through the nation. 

The parhamentary influence of the Coalition Govern- 
ment, which was supported by the gieatci part of the 
borough proprietors, both Whig and Toiy, was, howcvei, 
sufficient to carry their India Bill through the House 
of Commons by majorities which would now be con- 
sidered very large It reached the House of Lords, and 
would have passed that House too, if Geoige III. had 
not taken one of the most curious steps in our constitu- 
tional history He wrote on a caid: “ H^^ty 
allowed Earl Temple to say that whoever voted for the 
India Bin was not only not his fnend, but would be 

enemy, and if these words 
were not strong enough, Earl Temple might use what- 

and more to the 

Crown, sucli ivas espe- 
ally the personal influence which George III had 

certam, and in the^'end the Im 

of ninety-five over sevSfyrx ^ 

CoahLn Mmstey”lid not resl™“"Soi'‘°^h 

to resolve that it was /breach Commor 

ment to attempt to Pnvilege of Parhs 

announcmg “ ® either House b 

Majesty,’’ Xhe Min?c+ Pretended opinion of h' 
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by their Tinder-secretaries, as he mnst decline to se6 
them m person. By this parliamentary coup d'etat he 
broke up an administration which, though unpopular in 
the country, w'as supported by the “ great owners of 
parliamentary influence and an overwhelming majority 
in the House of Commons 

But who was to come in ? That the King could turn 
out the old Ministry was very clear, for he had done 
so , but that he could form a Ministry that could last 
in such circumstances seemed unlikely; that he could 
form any Mimstry at all was not evident. Pohtical 
expectation was very eager As soon as the House met 
on the day after the midnight dismissal, a new writ 
was moved for the borough of Appleby, in the room 
of the Right Honourable Wilham Pitt, who, since his 
election, has accepted the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer.” The 
announcement was received with laughter, for it seemed 
unlikely that an ambitious boy (such was the speech 
of the time) should be able to carry on the government, 
and to lead the House of Commons m the face of an 
adverse majority, in direct opposition to the most 
experienced statesmen, the most practised debaters, 
and the most skilful manoeuvrers of his age 

Mr. Pitt was only twenty-five, and he had no one to 
rely on Mr. Dundas was a useful subordinate and an 
efficient man of busmess, but he was not a great states- 
man or a great orator, and he was a Scotch adventurer. 
In the Lords, Mr. Pitt was confident of the support of 
Lord Temple, who had effected the defeat of the India 
Bin by use of the King's name ; but Lord Temple 
wanted to be paid. He had great borough connections, 
which gave turn permanent claims on every Govern- 
ment , he had ]ust turned out the old Government, 
which gave him a peculiar claim upon the favour of the 
new. He asked for a dukedom, and was refused The 
King thought he had asked too much, and perhaps 
beheved that it would be most dangerous at that critical 
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moment to give the Hghest of honorary rewards to the 
principal agent in an farming act oi pyfi 
At any rate, the application was declined, ana Loro 
Temple resigned Ivir. Pitt was thus left almost 
His Cabinet consisted of but seven persons, and he 
himself was the only member of the House of Commons 
among those seven. 

Everybody expected that Parhament would be im- 
mediately dissolved As Mr Pitt was evidently in a 
minority in the House of Commons which then existed, 
it was confidently beheved that he would at once see 
whether he would not have a ma]onty in a new House 
of Commons. He was too wary, however, to do so 
In that age, pubhc opinion formed itself slowly and 
declared itself slowly. The nation, as far as it had an 
opinion, was in favour of the new administration ; but 
in many parts of the country there was no opimon. 
Delay was in favour of the side which had the advantage 
in telling argument , and so strong were the objections 
of reasonable and moderate men to the coahiion be- 


tween Fox and Lord North- — ^so entirely was their India 
Bill interpreted by the help of that connection, and 
regarded in its relation to it — ^that every day’s discussion 
made converts. The members for close boroughs, and 
for counties in which individual interest predominated, 
were, it is true, a majority in the House of Commons, and 
they adhered for the most part to the Coalition But 
the strength so obtained was always weak at a trying 
crisis The same influences acted on the borough pro- 
pnetors which acted upon others, and they never liked 
to be opposed to the national w^ill when it was distmctly 
declared Nor had the extreme partisans of either party 
ever hked the coalition of the two parties The warmest 
migs were ^enated from Fox, and the strongest 
Tones were alienated from Lord North The majonty 
oi box began to waver, and the minority of Pitt began 

showed a tendency in the 
same direction. Pitt maintained the struggle iwth 
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dauntless courage and unbounded dialectical dexterity 
against all the orators in the House of Commons The 
event began to be doubtful. In the unreformed Parlia- 
ment no more was necessary. A large section of every 
part was attached to it by the hope of patronage ; it 
had been bought by promises of that patronage As 
the present writer has elsewhere explained, the strength 
so obtained was unstable. 

" It especially failed at the moment at which it was 
especially wanted A majority in Parliament winch is 
united by a sincere opinion, and is combined to carry out 
that opinion, is in some sense secure As long as that 
opinion IS unchanged, it will remain , it can only be de- 
stroyed by weakening the conviction which binds it to- 
gether A majority which is obtained by the employment 
of patronage is ver}’- different , it is combmed mainly by 
an expectation Sir Robert Walpole, the great master in 
the art: of dispensing patronage, defined gratitude as an 
anticipation of future favours , he meant that the majority 
which mamtamed his admmistralion was collected, not by 
recollection, but by hope , they thought not so much of 
favours which were past as of favours which were to come 
At a critical moment this bond of union was ordmanly 
weak.” 

As soon as it seemed likely that Mr. Pitt would be 
victorious, the selfish part of the followers of the Coah- 
tion — a very large part — ^began to go over to Mr. Pitt. 
The last motion of Mr. Fox was earned by a majonty 
of 07 ie. 

Mr Pitt then saw that his time had come ; he dis- 
solved Parhament, and his triumph was complete. The 
popular feeling was overwhelming. It prevailed even 
in the strongholds of the Whig anstocracy “ Thus in 
Norfolk,'" says Lord Stanhope, “ the late member had 
been Mr. Coke, lord of the vast domains of Holkham, a 
gentleman who, according to his own opinion, as stated 

* Essays cm Parhamentafy Reform, p 157 By Walter Bagehot 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co , 1883 
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in his address to the county, had played ‘ a distinguished 
part ' in opposing the American War But notwith- 
standing his alleged claims of distinction, and his much 
more certain claims of property, Mr Coke found it 
necessary to decline the contest But of all the con- 
tests of this period, the most important in that point 
of view was for the county of York That great county, 
not yet at election times severed into Ridings, had been 
under the sway of the Whig houses Bolton Abbey, 
Castle Howard, and Wentworth Park had claimed the 
nght to dictate at the hustings It was not till 1780 
that the spirit of the country rose “ Hitherto — so 
in that year spoke Sir George Savile — “ I have been 
elected m Lord Rockingham’s dming-room Now I am 
returned by my constituents ” And in 1784 the spint 
of the country rose higher stdl In 1784 the independent 
freeholders of Yorkshire boldly confronted the great 
houses, and insisted on returning, m conjunction with 
the hen: of Duncombe Park, a banker’s son, of few years 
and of scarcely tned abihties, though destined to a high 

thf LS annals-Mr Wilberforce. With 

s^%i8 fifo gentlemen, they raised the vast 

^t ias +W c?, °f the elecbon , and so 

great was their show of numbers and of resolution that 

he randidates upon the other side did not venture to 
stand a contest. Wilberforce was also retmmed S tS 
head of the poH by his former constituSS^tt Mhd 


for Pitt m thf- nmv J-ue majority 

whelming, and enthusiastic^” complete, over- 
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wdil, upon any constitutional doctrines, new or old, 
defend tlie '' card ” displayed by Lord Temple. But, 
if we had room to argue the subject, we think it might 
be shown that it would have been inexpedient to apply, 
in tlie year 1784, the strict constitutional maxims on 
which we should act m the year r86i ; that the bene- 
ficial relations, and that the inevitable relations of the 
Parhament and the Crown, were different then from 
what they are now ; that, under such an aristocratic 
Legislature as the unreformed Parhament principally 
was, it was needful that the Crown should sometimes 
intervene, when the opinion of Parhament was opposed 
to the opimon of the people , that, in times when pubhc 
opimon was formed but slowly, it was advisable that the 
Crown should do so, not by an instant dissolution of the 
House of Commons, as we should now exact, but by a 
deferred dissolution, which would enable the thmkmg 
part of the community to reflect, and give the whole 
country, far and near, time to form a real judgment. 

But at present we have to deal with the events of 
1784, not in their relation to the Constitution of Eng- 
land, but in their relation to the hfe of Mr. Pitt. They 
were the completion of his opportumty. But a short 
time previously the political isolation of Lord Shelburne 
had made him Chancellor of the Exchequer at a boyish 
age ; the isolation of George III now made him Prime 
Xihmster while stiU very young The first good fortune 
would have been a marvel in the life of any other man, 
but was nothing to the marvel of the second By a 
strange course of great incidents he was in the most 
commanding position which an Enghsh subject has ever 
occupied since parhamentary government was thor- 
oughly estabhshed m the country. The victory was so 
complete, that the mercenaries of the enemy had deserted 
to his standard The Crown was necessarily on his side, 
for he alone stood between George III. and the hated 
Coalition, which he had discarded and insulted , the 
people were on his side, from a hatred of the ofiicial 
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corruption of which they considered his opponents to 
be the representatives and the embodiments, from a 
firm behef m his true integnty, from a proud admira- 
tion of his single-handed courage and audacious self- 
reliance He had the power to do what he would. 

Nor was this all. The opportunity was not only a 
great opportunity, but was an opportunity in the hands 
of a young man Half of our greatest statesmen would 
have been wholly unprepared for it When Lord 
Palmerston was in office in the spring of 1857 with a 
large majority, a shrewd observer, now no loncfer amonff 
us, said, Well,^ it is a large majonty ; but what is he 
to do with it ? He did not know himself ; by paltry 
errors and frivolous haughtiness he frittered it away 
immediately An old man of the world has no great 
objects, no telling enthusiasm, no large proposals, no 
noble reforms ; his advice is that of the old banker, 

trouble your- 

hlh.a acquiescing in proposals as to which 

he M nof consulted, of voting for measures which 
did^not the wisdom of which he often 

arguing for proposals from half of 
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trained acquiescence of five and fifty. Alone as yet, 
and alone perhaps for ever in our parhamentary history, 
while his own mind was still ongmal, while his own 
spirit was still unbroken, he was able to impose an 
absolute yoke on acquiescent spirits whom the world 
had broken for him 

We have expended so much space on a dehneation of 
the peculiar opportunities which Mr. Pitt enjoyed that 
we must be very concise m showing how he used them. 
Three subjects then needed the attention of a great 
statesman, though none of them were so pressmg as to 
force themselves on the attention of a httle statesman. 
These were, our economical and financial legislation, 
the imperfection of our parhamentary representation, 
and the unhappy condition of Ireland Pitt dealt with 
aU three. 

Our economical legislation was partly in an uncared- 
for state, and partly in an lU-cared-for state Our 
customs laws were a chaos of confusion Innumerable 
Acts of Parliament had been passed on temporary 
occasions and for temporary purposes , blunders had 
been discovered in them , other Acts were passed to 
amend those blunders , those other Acts contained other 
blunders ; new corrective legislation was required, and 
here too there were errors, omissions, and imperfections 
And in so far as our economical legislation was based 
upon a theory, that theory was a very mistaken one ; 
it was the theory of Protection The first duty of the 
English Legislature, it was believed, was to develop 
English industry and to injure foreign industry. Our 
manufactures, it was thought, could be made better by 
Acts of Parhament ; the manufactures of our rivals, it 
was believed, could be made worse The industry of 
the nation worked in a comphcated network of fetters 
and bonds. 

Mr. Pitt applied himself vigorously to this chaos 
He brought m a senes of resolutions consolidating our 
customs laws, of which the inevitable complexity may 
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be estimated by their number. They amounted to 133, 
and the number of Acts of Parliament which they 
restrained or completed was much greater. He at- 
tempted, and successfully, to apply the principles 01 
Free Trade, the principles which he was the first ot 
Enghsh statesmen to learn from Adam Smith, to the 
actual commerce of the country, and to the part of our 
commerce which afforded the greatest temptations to a 
philosophic statesman, and presented the greatest ac- 
cumulation of irritable and stupid prejudice France 
and England were near one another, but had no trade 
with one another , no such trade, at least, as two 
countries so different in soil, in climate, and m natimal 
aptitude, ought to have So far from either nation 
much wishing to trade with the other, neither v,ushed 
to depend on the other for anything The national 
digmty was supposed to be compromised by buying 
from an ancient rival Mr Pitt, however, framed a 
treaty which, if its consequences had not been swept 
away with so much else, both good and evil, in the 
European storm of the French Revolution, would have 
been quoted as the true commencement of Free Trade 
legislation ; would have been referred to as we now 
refer to the tentative reforms of Huskisson, and to the 
earher Budgets of Sir Robert Peel So httle was the 
subject then understood, even by those most likely to 
understand it, that both Fox and Burke opposed the 
treaty with virulence and vehemence , declaring that 
France was our natural enemy, and that it was un- 
worthy of any one who pretended to be a statesman 
to create a “ peddling traf&c,” and maintain “ huckster- 
ing relations with her. 


The feancial reputation of Pitt has greatly suffered 
trom the absurd praise which was once lavished on the 
worst part of it The dread of national rmn from the 
augmentoon of the National Debt was a sort of meht- 

apparent, and the coun- 
teractmg force was not seen. No one perceived thai 
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English industry was yearly growing with an accelerat- 
ing rapidity , no one foresaw that in a few years it would 
be aided by a hundred wonderful inventions — ^by the 
innumerable results of apphed science ; no one com- 
prehended that the national estate was augmenting far 
faster than the national burden. The popular mind was 
apprehensive, and wished to see some remedy applied 
to what seemed to be an evident and dangerous evil. 
Mr Pitt sympathized with the general apprehension, 
and created the well-known Sinking Fund. He pro- 
posed to apply annually a certain fixed sum to the 
payment of the debt, which was m itself excellent ; but 
he omitted to provide real money to be so paid. The 
only source out of which debt can be defrayed, as every 
one now understands, is a surplus revenue ; out of an 
empty exchequer no claims can ever be hquidated by 
possibility : an excess of income over outlay is a pre- 
requisite of a true repayment Mr. Pitt, however, not 
only did not see this, but persuaded a whole generation 
that it was not so. He proposed to borrow the money 
to pay off the debt, and fancied that he thus diminished 
it He had framed a puzzle m compound interest, 
which deceived himself, and every one who was en- 
trusted with the national finances, for very many years. 

The exposure of this financial ]uggle — for though not 
intended to be so, such in fact it was — ^has reacted very 
unfavourably upon Mr. Pitt’s deserved fame. It was 
so long said “ that he was a great financier because he 
invented the Sinking Fund,” that it came at last to be 
beheved that he could not be a great financier inasmuch 
as he had invented it So much merit had been claimed 
for something bad, that no search was made for anything 
good But an accurate study of these times wiU prove 
that Pitt was really one of the greatest financiers in 
our history, that he repaired the great disorders of the 
Amencan War, that he restored a surplus revenue, that 
he understood the true principles of taxation, that he 
even knew that the best way to increase a revenue 
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from the consumption of the masses is to lower the 
rSe of duty and develop their consuming power 

The subiect of parhamentary reform is the one with 
which in Mr. Pitt's early days, the public most con- 
nected his name, and is also that with which we are 
now least apt to connect it We have so long and so 
often heard him treated as the great Conscr\’ati\ e 
mimster, that we can hardly lealip to ourselves that 
he was an unsparing and ardent reformer Yet such is 
the indisputable fact. He proposed the abolition of 
the worst of the rotten boroughs fifty years before Lord 
Grey accomplished it. The period was a favourable one 
for reform. The failure of the American War had left 
behind it a bitter irritation and an anxious self-reproach. 
Why had we, with our great wealth, our great valour, 
our long experience, failed in what seemed a trivial 
enterprise ? Why had we been put to shame in the 
face of Europe ? Why had we been forced to humble 
ourselves in the face of Europe ? Why had we been 


compelled to make an ignominious peace ? Why had we, 
one of the greatest of civihzed States, failed to conquer 
a raw and unknown colony ^ The popular answer was 
that our arms had been unsuccessful because our Gov- 


ernment was corrupt The practical workmg of our 
unreformed Constitution has been tersely described as 
the barter of patronage for power ; the parhamentary 
majorities of that age were kept by an incessant com- 
merce between the proprietors of seats who sold and the 
Secretary of the Treasury who bought In the present 
day refined arguments are often brought fonvard to 
justify or to palhate the system of government. But 
whatever may be the abstract worth of those arguments, 
their practical worth is not great They will never con- 
vince the mass of men ; they will never satisfy the un- 
sophisticated instinct of ordinary men ; they wiU not 
remove their natural distrust of what they beheve to 
be unpatriotic selfishness ; they will not lessen their 
conscientious repugnance to that which they call cor- 
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niption. After the disasters of the American War, this 
feehng was very strong and very diffused. An unpopular 
tree was judged of by unpopular fruits ; our calamities 
were evident, and our corruption was conspicuous. A 
most distinct association of the two was formed in the 
popular mind. Of this Mr. Pitt took advantage. If 
the strong, counteracting influence of the French 
Revolution had not changed the national opinion, he 
would unquestionably have amended our parliamentary 
representation. Even after the French Revolution he 
never changed his own opimon ; he considered that 
the time was not favourable for what we now caU 
organic changes ; and he judged wisely, for the mass 
of the nation was wildly and frantically Conservative ; 
but he did not abandon his early principles , he never 
became a “ Pittite 

The state of Ireland was a more pressing difficulty 
than our financial confusion, our economical errors, or 
our parhamentary corruption It had an independent 
Legislature, which might at any time take a dangerously 
different view of national interests, of the expediency 
of a peace, or the expediency of a war, from the Enghsh 
Parhament That Legislature was a Protestant Legis- 
lature in the midst of a Cathohc people, it was the 
Legislature of a small and hated minority in the midst 
of an excitable, tumultuous, oppressed people. The 
mass of the Irish Catholics beheved that the mass of the 
property, which belonged in fact to the Protestants, was 
m strict right theirs , they beheved that they were the 
true owners of the soil, and that the Protestants were 
intruders, they beheved that they had a right to 
govern the country, and that the Protestants were 
usurpers ; they beheved that the Church which the 
State supported was a heretic Church ; that the Church 
which the State did not support was the true Church — 
the only true Church in Christendom. In every pansh 
the distinction between Protestant and Cathohc was 
penodically ruled by the most critical of tests— the 
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pecuniary test. The collection o£ the tithe in fltlail 
over the country, from the Catholic population for tin 
Protestant Church, was the source of chronic confusion 
and incessant bloodshed. Mr. Pitt proposed to r^mcfly 
all these evils in turn, and effectually. He propo-^d 
to remedy the most immediate and pressing faiL-c of 
trouble throughout the counti*}^ by changing — as has 
since been done — ^the periodical extortion of the Indi 
tithe from the hostile farmer into an equivalent ])avment 
by a rent-charge, which could be easily collected and 
could give rise to no disgraceful scenes' He propo-ed 
to put the Cathohe majority and the Protestant minonty 
upon a perfect equahty so far as civil nghts v. ere con- 
cerned. He was desirous that Catholics should be 


ehgible to all offices, and be electors for all offices He 
w^ ready hkewise to destroy the prevalent religious 
agitation at its very root, by paying the ministers of 
the Church of the poor as well as the ministers of the 
Church of the nch He proposed at once to reinedv 
the national danger of having two Parliaments, and to 
remove the incredible corruption of the old Irish Par- 
hament, by uniting the three kingdoms in a ‘finale 
representa^tive system, of which the Parliament should 
sit in England. He framed, in a word, a scheme which 
would have cured the internal dmsions of Ireland 

liave united her efiectuaUy to the empire 
Without impairing her real hberty. ^ 

a fel^K? ffeat reforms^he was only permitted to carry 

h T' described 

it roSiS commenced, and very great 

K continued to be for very many years * but tbo fimo 

^ forward-looling sta™! 

Th^reLh be called innovation 

W ^ “ Revolution and the French War destroyed 

men? pohticallmpro?e- 

achieVed ^me calamities, Pitt 

2. cherished schemes save one 

No opportunity would have enabled Rt? to eS 
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ihesc great reforms, no peculiar situation would have 
suggested them to him, if he had not had certain more 
than ordinary tendencies and abihties— the tendencies 
and abihties of a great administrator. Contrary to 
what might at first sight be supposed, using the word 
administrator ” in its most enlarged sense — ^in the 
sense in which we used it at the commencement of this 
pticle — ^the first qualification of the highest admin- 
istrator is, that he should think of something which 
he need not think of — of something which is not the 
pressing difficulty of the hour. For inferior men no 
rule could be so dangerous Ambitious mediocrity is 
dangerous mediocnty , ordinary men find what they 
must do amply enough for them to do , the exacting 
difficulty of the hour, which will not be stayed, which 
must be met, absorbs their whole time and all their 
energies. But the ideal admimstrator has time, has 
mind — for that is the difficulty — for something more , 
he can do what he must, and he will do what he wishes. 
This IS Mr Pitt’s pecuhanty among the great English 
statesmen of the eighteenth century As a rule, the 
spirit of Sir Robert Walpole ruled over aU these states- 
men They respected his favourite maxim, qmeta non 
movere , to deal shrewdly and adroitly with what must 
be dealt with , to leave alone whatever might be left 
alone , to accumulate every possible resource against 
the inevitable difficulties of the present moment, and 
never to think or dream or treat of what was not in- 
evitable , — these were then, as always, the justifiable 
aims of commonplace men They did thetr possible ; 
they did aU that they could with their strength and their 
facffities in their day and generation The philosophy 
of the time, with its defimte problems and its unaspmng 
tendencies, encouraged them ; it made them unahve 
to the higher possibilities they were forgetting, to the 
higher duties they were half-consciously, hah-uncon- 
sciously passing over It was with reference to this 
obhvious neglect of the future, this short-sighted ab- 
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sorption in the present, that Dr. Arnold c^ed this 
century the ‘‘misused tnai-time of modern Europe. 

It IS the distmctive characteristic of Pitt that, having 
a great opportunity, havmg power such as no^ parlia- 
mentary statesman has ever had, having in his mind 
a fresh stock of youthful thought such as no similar 
statesman has ever possessed — ^he applied that power 
steadily and persevenngly to embody that thought 
To persons who think but slightly, this may seem only 
a very shght merit The first remark of many a com- 
monplace man would be, “ If I had great power, I 
would carry out my own ideas ” A modern Socrates, 
if there were such a person, would answer? “ But, my 
good fnend, what are your ideas ? ” When explained 
to an exact and scrutimzing questioner, still more when 
confronted with the awful facts — ^the inevitable neces- 
sities of the real world — ^these “ ideas ” would melt 
away ; after a httle while the commonplace person, 
who was at first so proud of them, would cease to be- 
heve that he ever entertamed them ; he would say, 
“ Men of business do not indulge in those speculations ” 
The charactenstic merit of Pitt is, that in the midst 
of harassing details, m the midst of obvious cares, in the 
face of most keen, most able, and most stimulated 
opposition, he applied his whole power to the accom- 
phshment of great but practicable schemes. 

The marvel, or at any rate the merit, is greater. 
Pitt was by no means an excited visionary He had 
by no means one of those minds upon which great ideas 
fasten as a fanaticism There was amonfSrcon- 
temporanes a ^eat man, who was in the highest gifts 
of abstract genius, in the best acquisitions of pohtical 
cultme far superior to him But in the mind of Burke 
great ideas were a supernatural burden, a superin- 
cumbent inspiration. He saw a great truth, and he saw 
nothing else At all times with the intense irritability 
of gemus in later years with the extreme one-sidedness 
of insanity, he was content, in season and out of season. 
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with the great visions which had been revealed to him, 
with the great lessons which he had to teach, and which 
he could but very rarely induce any one to hear. But 
Pitt's mind was an absolute contrast to this. He had 
an extreme discretion, tested at the most tr3ung con- 
junctures. In 1784, when he had no power, when there 
was a hostile majonty in the House of Commons, when 
he had no sure majority in the House of Lords, when the 
support of the King, which he undeniably had, was an 
undeniable difficulty — for he did not intend to be a 
second Lord North ; he did not intend to be a servitor 
of the Palace , — he would not have stooped to carry out 
measures which he disapproved of ; he would not have 
been mlling to enunciate measures as to which he had 
not been consulted ; — at this very moment, with most 
of the constitutional powers against him, with the very 
greatest greatly against him, with no useful part of it 
truly for him — he never made a false step ; he guided 
the most feeble administration of modem times so ably 
and so dexterously that in a few months it became the 
strongest A mind vath so delicate a tact as this is 
entitled to some merit for adhenng to distant pnnciples 
It IS those who understand the present that feel the 
temptation of the present , it is those who comprehend 
the hour that feel the truly arduous, though upon paper 
it may seem the petty, difficulty of thinking beyond the 
hour. It IS no ment in those who cannot have the 
present to attempt to act for posterity There is nothing 
else left to them ; they have no other occupation open 
to them. But it is a great ment in those who can have 
what IS plain, apparent, and immediate, to think of the 
unseen, unasking, impalpable future 

It is this singular discretion which is Mr. Pitt’s peculiar 
merit, because he belongs to the class of statesmen who 
are most apt to be defective in that discretion. He was 
an oratoncal statesman ; and an oratoncal statesman 
means, ni termim, an excitable statesman His art 
consists in the power of giving successfully in a more 
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than ordinary manner the true feelings and sentinients 
of ordinary men ; not their superficial notions, nor their 
coSer sentiments, for mth these any infenor man may 
deal, but their most intonate nature, that wtoch “ 
highest moments is most truly themselves. Ho . 
tol exercise of this art to be reconciled with terrestnd 
discretion ? Is the preacher to come down from his 

■nedestal^ is he who can deal worthily with great 

rJo-al -fiffTncrlTr with small 



aetaus r is - 

touch the hearts of all men can also he ahve to the petty 
interests of itself ’ is the microscopic power to be added 
to the telescopic power? is the capacity for careful 
management to be added to the power of creating im- 
bounded enthusiasm > Yet this is the perpetual diffi- 
culty of parliamentary statesmen A dry man can do 
the necessary business ; an excitable man can give to 
the popular House of Parliament the necessary excite- 
ment. Mr. Pitt was able, with surpassing ability and 
surpassing ease, to do both ; scarcely any one else has 


been so. 

This great parliamentary position he owed to a 
combination of parliamentary abihties, of which only 
one or two can be, within our necessary limits, distinctly 
specified, but one or two of which are very prominent. 

First, his singular oratorical power. He was, Lord 
Macaulay tells us, “ at once the one man who could 
explain a Budget without notes, and who could speak 
tliat most unmeamngly evasive of human compositions, 
a Queen’s Speech, oh hand ” He had the eloquence of 
business both in its expressive and its inexpressive 
forms, and he had fikewise the eloquence of character ; 
that IS, he had the singular power, which not half a 
dozen men in a generation possess, of imparting to a 
large audience the exact copy of the feehngs, the exact 
impress of the determination, with which they are them- 
selves possessed On a matter of figures, ” Pitt said 
so,” was enough ; on a question of legislative improve- 
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ment, an apathetic Parliament caught some interest 
from his example ; in the deepest moments of national 
despair, an anxious nation could show some remains 
of their characteristic courage, from his bold audacity, 
and unwearied, inflexible, and augmentmg determma- 
tion. 

No man could have achieved this without a sanguine 
temperament, and accordingly good observers pro- 
nounced Mr Pitt the most sanguine man they had ever 
known. In no stage of national despondency, m no 
epoch of national despair, was his capacity of hope, one 
of the important capacities for great men m anxious 
affairs, ever shaken. At the crisis of his early hfe. Lord 
Temple’s resignation, which seemed the last possible 
addition to the coalition of difficulties under which he 
was labouring, is said to have deprived him of sleep ; 
but nothing else ever did so after his power attained its 
maturity, and while his body retained its strength. 

Over the House of Commons, too, his anxious love of 
detail had an influence which will not surprise those 
who know how sensitive that critical assembly is to 
every sort of genuineness, and how keenly watchful it is 
for every kind of falsity The labour bestowed on his 
reform of the Customs Acts, on his Indian measures, 
on his financial proposals from year to year, is matter 
of history ; no one can look with an instructed eye at 
these measures without instantly being conscious of it. 
In addition to his other great powers, Mr Pitt added 
the rare one of an intense capacity for work, in an age 
when that capacity was rarer than it is now, and in a 
Parliament where the element of dandies and idlers was 
far more dominant than it has smce become. 

Nor would this enumeration of Pitt’s great parlia- 
mentary qualities be complete— it would want, perhaps, 
the most striking and obvious characteristic — ^if we 
omitted to mention Pitt’s well-managed shyness and 
his surpassing pnde. 

In all descriptions of Pitt’s appearance in the House 
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of Commons, a certain aloofness fills an odd space. He 
IS a “thing apart,” different somehow from other 
memhers. Fox was the exact opposite. He was a good 
fellow , he rolled into the House, fat, good-humoured, 
and popular, Pitt was spare, dignified, and reserved 
When he entered the House, he walked to the place of 
the Premier, without looking to the nght or to the left, 
and he sat at the same place He was ready to discuss 
important business with all proper persons, upon all 
necessary occasions ; but he was not ready to discuss 
business unnecessanl5^ with any one, nor did he discuss 
anything but business with any save a very few intimate 
friends, with whom his reserve at once vanished, and 
his wit and humour at once expanded, and his genuine 
interest in all really great subjects was at once displayed 
In a popular assembly this sort of reserve rightly 
manipulated is a power. It is analogous to the manner 
which the accomphshed author of Eothen recommends 
in dealing with Onentals ; “it excites terror and inspires 
respect.” A recent book of memoirs illustrates it. Dur- 
ing Addington’s administration, a certain rather obscure 
“ Mr. G.” was made a pnvy councillor , and the question 
was raised in Pitt’s presence as to the mode in which he 
could have obtained that honour. Some one said, “ I 
suppose he was always talking to the Premier, and 
bothenng him.” Mr. Pitt quietly observed, “ In my 
time I would much rather have made him a pnvy 
councillor than have spoken to him ” It is easy to 
conceive the mental exhaustion which this well-managed 
reserve spared him, the number of trivial conversations 
which It economized, the number of imperfect ambitions 
which It quelled before they were uttered An ordinary 
man could not of course make use of it. But Pitt at 
the earliest penod imparted to the House of Commons the 
two most important convictions for a member in his posi- 
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money, the House of Commons thought he might weU 
despise them 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of Mr Pitt's 
policy at the time of the French Revolution It would 
require an essay of considerable length to do it sub- 
stantial justice. But we may observe, that the crisis 
which that Revolution presented to an English statesman 
was one rather for a great dictator than for a great 
administrator. The Enghsh people were at first in 
general pleased with the commencement of the French 
Revolution. “ Anglo-mume” it seemed, had been 
prevalent on the Continent ; the Enghsh Constitution, 
it was hoped, would be transplanted ; the fundamental 
principles of the Enghsh Revolution it was, at any rate, 
hoped, would be imitated The essay of Burke by its 
arguments, the progress of events by an e\udent experi- 
ence, proved that such would not be the history, \\diat 
was to come was uncertain There was no precedent 
on the English file , the Enghsh people did not know 
what they ought to think ; they were ready to submit 
to any one who would think for them The only point 
upon which their opinion was decided was, that the 
French Revolution was very dangerous ; that it had 
produced awful results in France ; that it was no model 
for imitation for sober men in a sober country. They 
were ready to concede anything to a statesman who 
allowed this, who acted on this, who embodied this in 
appropriate action 

Mr. Pitt saw httle further than the rest of the nation ; 
what the French Revolution was he did not understand ; 
what forces it would develop he did not foresee , what 
sort of opposition it would require he <hd not apprehend 
He was, indeed, on one point much in advance of his 
contemporaries The instinct of uncultivated persons 
is always towards an intemperate interference with any- 
thing of which they do not approve. A most worthy 
pohce-magistrate m our own time said, that “he in- 
tended to put down smcide” The English people, in 
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did not comprehend the Revolution in France ; as Lord 
?^Iacaulay has explained, with his habitual power, he 
over-rated the danger of a revolution in this country ; 
he entirely over-estimated the power of the democratic 
assailants, and he entirely under-estimated the force of 
the conser^rative, maintaining, restraining, and, if need 
were, reactionary’, influence. He saw his enemy ; — ^he 
did not see his allies But it is not given to many men 
to conquer such difficulties ; it is not given to the greatest 
of administrators to apprehend entirely new phenomena. 
A highly imaginative statesman, a man of great mo- 
ments and great visions, a greater Lord Chatham, might 
have done so, but the educated sense and equable 
dextenty of Mr. Pitt failed. All that he could do he 
did. He burnt the memory of his own name into the 
continental mind. After sixty years, the French people 
stiU half beheve that it was the gold of Pitt which 
caused many of their misfortunes , after half a centuiy 
it is still certain that it was Pitt’s indomitable spirit 
and Pitt’s hopeful temper which was the soul of every 
continental coalition, and the animating hfe of every 
anti-revolutionary movement. He showed most (fls- 
tinctly how potent is the influence of a commanding 
character just when he most exhibited the charactenstic 
limitation of even the best administrative intellect 
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(1863) 

TITHO now reads Bolingbroke? was asked sixty 
V V years ago Who knows anything ahont him ? we 
may ask now Professed students of our history or 
of our literature may have special knowledge , but 
out of the general mass of educated men, how many 
could give an intelligible account of his career How 
many could descnbe even vaguely his character as a 
statesman Our grandfathers and their fathers quar- 
relled for two generations as to the Peace of Utrecht, 
but only an odd person here and there could now give 
an account of its provisions. The most cultivated lady 
would not mind asking, “ The Peace of Utrecht 1 yes — 
what was that ? ” U^ether Mr St. John was right to 
make that peace ; whether Queen Anne was nght to 
create him a peer for makmg it , whether the \^diigs 
were right in impeachmg him for making it — ^the mass 
of men have forgotten. So is history ««wmade. Even 
now, the dust of forgetfulness is falling over the Congress 
of Vienna and the Peace of Paris ; we are forgetting 
the last great pacification as we have wholly forgotten 
the ^ pacification before that ; in another fifty years 
“ Vienna ” will be as “ Utrecht,” and Welhngton no 
more than Marlborough. 


Si John, Vtsconni Bohngbroke, Seaetary of State 
in the Reign of Queen Anne By Thomas Mackmght, author of the 
History of the Life and Times of Edmund Buihe 
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In the meantime, however, Mr. Macknight has done 
well to collect for those who wish to know them the 
prinapal events of BoHngbroke’s career. There was 
no tolerable outline of them before, and in some respects 
this is a good one Mr. Macknight’s style is clear, 
though often ponderous ; his remarks are sensible, and 
he has the great merit of not being imposed on by great 
names and traditional reputations The defect of the 
book is, that he takes too hterarj^ a view of pohtics and 
pohticians ; that he has not looked closely and for 
liimself at real political hfe , that he therefore misses 
the guiding traits which show what in Queen Anne's 
time was so like our present pohtics, and what so 
wholly unhke. We shall venture in the course of this 
article to supply some general outhne of the contro- 
versies that were to be then decided, and of the 
political forces which decided them ; for unless these 
are distinctly imagined, a reader of the present day 
cannot comprehend why such a man as Bohngbroke 
was at one moment the most conspicuous and influential 
of English statesmen, and then for years an exile and 
a wanderer 

We must own, however, that it is not the intrinsic 
interest even of events once so very important as the 
war of the Grand Alliance and the Peace of Utrecht 
which tempts us to write this article It is the inter- 
est of Bohngbroke's own character He tried a great 
experiment. There lurks about the fancies of many 
men and women an imaginary conception of an ideal 
statesman, resembling the character of which Aicibiades 
has been the recognized type for centuries. There is a 
sort of intellectual luxury in the idea which fascinates 
the human mind We like to fancy a young man, in 
the first vigour of body and in the first vigour of mind, 
who IS fun of bounding enjoyment, who is fond of 
irregular luxury, who is the favourite of society, who 
excels all rivals at mascuhne feats, who gains the love 
of women by a magic attraction ; but who is also a 
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'Y'powerful statesman, who regulates great events, who 
. settles great measures, who guides a great nation. We 
seem to outstep the mcama mund,%, the recognized limits 
of hum^an nature, when we conceive a man in the pnde 
of youth to have dominion over the pursuits of aee to 
both the hght things of womln and the Skve 
things of men. Human imagination so much loves to 
surpass human power, that we shall never be able to 
extirpate the conception. But we may examine the 
approximations to it in hfe We sep in . 

c^e that a hfe of bnlhanAiceYce fs\“ali?toilSe 

vith a hfe of brilliant statesmanship ; that licence itself 
may even be thought to ouicken the f 

oratoncal efforts ; that an intellect 

s. SrcBS's -'Sa'. 

of policy ; but, on the other hand that tw ^ ^ 
aids and occasional advanta^e^ secondary 

total sacnfice of a pnmary necessit?^^^tw ^ 
great excitement is mcomLtible ^ of 

cumspectxon and the s3 

essential to great affairs ; that thou3^ ProbabiUty 
may perceive distant things which nth ®^'=ited hero 
ivill overlook near things that nJh overlook, he 

he may be stimrdated®to3? 

could not make, he will alsn^3E“5^®® which others 



but not confcV thkt ITwi 
and plain are the altemativeq nfn ^ observe how fei 
how httle even gem^af enla3'? ’^“^auss, aS 
prosperity ivill he a ivild drelm n/ ' '^hat hi 
sibUite, and his adversitv 1 Tnn j ““^^‘uinable pos 
possibiht,^ have depSS At that tfcs 

Bohngbrokes career. We have hnf/ ^^t®. such wa 
lum than about any si^ar st=t= evidence abou 

11 V nch he was concerned were larw^a’n^h ®''®"t 

and he has givei 
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us a narrative of them from his own hand. A summary 
retrospect of his career will not be worthless, if it show 
what sudden brilliancy and what incurable ruin such a 
life as his, with such a genius as his, was calculated to 
ensure. 

Bolingbroke's father was a type of his generation. 
He was a rake of the Restoration. Charles II is the 
only king of England who has had both the social 
qualities which fitted him to be the head of society, 
and the immoral quahties which fitted him to corrupt 
society. His easy talk, his good anecdotes, his happy 
manners, his conversancy with various hfe, made 
^^Hntehall the “ best club of that time. What sort 
of hfe he encouraged men to lead there we all know. 
Bolingbroke’s father learned of him aU the evil which 
he could learn It was not singular that he committed 
excesses of dissipation, but it was rather singular that 
he committed what was thought to be a murder. He 
stabbed a man in a drunken broil, and, if Burnet can 
be trusted, only escaped from the gallows by a great 
bribe He dawdled on at the coffee-houses far into 
George II ’s time, a monument of extinct profligacy, 
and a spectacle and a wonder to a graver generation. 

Bohngbroke’s mother was a daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick ; but she died early, and his father married 
again, so that we hear very httle about her If the 
silence of his biographers may be trusted as evidence, 
she exercised but httle influence upon his infancy or 
upon his hfe 

The most influential preceptors of Bohngbroke’s boy- 
hood were his grandfather and grandmother, who also 
were not unusual characters in their generation The 
former was a serious and moderate Royahst, the latter 
was a serious but moderate Puritan Bohngbroke’s 
father apparently did not much like keeping house: 
it must have interfered with his pleasures, and marred 
the hfe of coffee-houses The whole direction of Bohng- 
broke’s mind was given to his grave grandfather and 
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grandmother. In after-times, when he was a prominent 
Tory and a professed High-Churchman, satirist^ ti^c d to 
say that he was brought up among “ Dissenters And 
it IS probable that his grandmother, who was tlie daughter 
of the celebrated Ohver St. John, the great parliamcikarv 
lawyer and chief justice, was far from being in opinion 
what a^lugh Anghcan divine would term a " Ciiiirch- 
woman.” Bolingbroke himself used to relate terrible 
Rories of having been compelled to read the sermons of 
Puritan divines But, as far as our slight information 
goes,^ he did not suffer more than in any moderatclv 

wprfJhl own time. All senous familic:, 

were then thought to have a little taint of Dissent and 
Bohngbroke was probably very sensitive to the pkhd 
dullness of a semi-puntanical religion. ^ 

At any rate, we have no doubt it was said fand that 
his elder relatives much gneved at it) that “ the bov wLs 
gone wrong hke his father.” When he came ouT ink, 

H: s' been at Eton ^ cates by 

leamet Xtt ofen wf there 

Goldsmith had talked to an old nentlpm”" known 
aat Bohngbroke and hrs compamon™'*m'a' 
frolic, ran “naked through 

hardly credible; and probably Goldsmith r 

was one of the many old people whn^ f informant 

more wonderful the stones ?hev tel 

they themselves become Bnf nt o wonderful 

attracted censure He did his outrages 

to hrs generation, 4 rf 

much that we tolerate noTnger'but,f'“‘“' tolerated 

fet years oj Charles II. Se wls ^ T 

long recoil from Pnntan stnrtne^ kead- 

Inknf Irtf L'lfS J’S 

santialinflnence.andagainsttheseBSgSkeoffS’S; 
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He wrote poetry too, and the sort of poetry can only 
be appreciated by reading Locke’s celebrated warning 
against that art, and the connections which it occasions. 
Bolingbroke’s verses are addressed to a Clara A , an 
orange-girl, who pretended to sell that fruit near the 
Court of Requests, but who really had other objects 
She was a lady of what may be called mutable con- 
nections ; and the object of Bohngbroke’s verses is to 
induce her to give them up and adhere to him only. He 
says 

“ No, Clara, no , that person and that mind 
Were formed by Nature, and by Heaven designed 
For nobler ends . to these return, though late , 

Return to these, and so avert thy fate 

Think, Clara, think , nor will that thought be vain ; 

Thy slave, thy Harry, doomed to drag his chain 

Of love ill-treated and abused, that he 

From more inglorious chams might rescue thee . 

Thy drooping health restored by his fond care, 

Once more thy beauty its full lustre wear ; 

Moved by his love, by his example taught, 

Soon shall thy soul, once more with virLie fraught. 

With kmd and generous truth thy bosom warm. 

And thy fair mmd, hke thy fair person, charm. 

To virtue thus and to thyself restored. 

By all adnured, by one alone adored. 

Be to thy Harry ever kmd and true. 

And live for him who more than dies for you.” 

One would hke to know what the orange-girl thought 
of ah this ; but it would seem he was lavish of money 
as well as of verses. 

At twenty-two he married. We do not know much 
about his money matters , and, as his father and grand- 
father were both alive, lus means could not have been 
at all large, especially as his expenses had been great. 
But his wEe had certainly a considerable fortune. She 
was descended from a clothier called Jack of Newbury, 
who had made a fortune several generations before, and 
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was one of the co-heiresses of Sir Henr}’’ Vv inchesconib, 
who had large property. What sort of person she was 
does not very clearly appear. Bnt it docs appear that 
the match was an unhappy one. He said she had a 
bad temper, with what truth we cannot ascertain now ; 
and she said he was a bad husband, vhich ivas un- 
questionably true He had been a rake before marriage, 
and did not cease afterwards. He could dnnk more 
wine than any one in London, and continued that habit 
too. A kind of connection was kept up between them 
for many years, but it was a dubious and unhappy 
connection. We may suppose, however, that when he 
was a great statesman she derived some glory, if little 
happiness, from him ; and he certainly received a large 
income from her property during very many years. 

At the age of twenty-eight Bolmgbroke entered the 
House of Commons Before that time he had done 
nothing to prove himself a man of great ability. At 
school and college he had done well, and had laid up 
perhaps a greater store of classical knowledge than those 
around him knew of When abroad for a year or so, 
he had learned to speak French unusually well and 
unusually easily. But since he had been of age and in 
the world, his vices had been great, and he had not done 
much to compensate for them. Probably his boon 
compamons considered him very clever ; but then sober 
men rated very low the judgment of those compamons. 
His skih in writing poetry had not been greater than 
most people’s, and his choice of subjects had been 
worse Until now he had had no opportunity of show- 
ing great talents, and much opportumty of sho%ving 
considerable vices 


In the House of Commons it was otherwise. His 
hand^me person, long descent, and aristocratic mien 
set ott a very remarkable eloquence, which seems to 
have been very ready even at the first Years after- 

Chesterfield 

in all the arts of manner and expression. 
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“ Lord Bolingbroke,” he tells us, “ without the least 
trouble, talked all day long full as elegantly as he wrote. 
He adorned whatever subject he either spoke or wrote 
upon by the most splendid eloquence , not a studied 
and laboured eloquence, but by such a flowing happiness 
of diction which (from care perhaps at first) was become 
so habitual to him, that even Ms most famihar con- 
versations, if taken down in writing, would have borne 
the press without the least correction either as to method 
or style.” ” He had the most elegant pohteness and 
good-breeding which ever any courtier or man of the 
world was blessed with ” 

Nor did he neglect matter in the pursuit of manner 
In later life he wrote some characters of the two great 
orators of antiquity, which showed how acutely he had 
studied them. He turned aside from the commonplace 
topics, from their language and their manner, to comment 
on their acquaintance with all the topics of their time, 
and on the practical style in which they discuss practical 
questions. No one can read those dehneations without 
perceiving that the writer is speaking of an art which 
he has himself practised Those who knew how httle 
studious Bohngbroke's habits were, appear to have been 
surprised at the information he displayed. But his ex- 
citable hfe rather promoted than forbade brief crises of 
keen study. His parts were quick, his language vague, 
though imposmg, and he could always talk very happily 
on subjects of which he only knew a very httle 

The time was favourable to a great orator. The 
Tory party was exactly in the state in which it has been 
in our own time It had many votes and no tongue. 
Our county system tends to prevent our county mag- 
nates from ruling England. Stringent hmitations are 
laid down which narrow the electoral choice, and tend 
to exclude available talent It is wise and natural that 
the landed interest should choose to be represented by 
landed gentlemen ; a community of nature between it 
and its representatives is desirable and inevitable. But 
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o-jr '•ouiitio? arc more exacting than this : each county 
r.'i.nrcs -.hat the member shall have land within the 
'om.tv, and as in each the number of candidates thus 
Ipiivd 1C but smaU, unsuitable ones must be chosen 
have left off expecting eloquence from a county 
Grave files of speechless men have always 
i<p.t-cnced the land of England. In Queen Anne’s 
unv too, as in^ our own time, a hngenng prejudice 
fixunted niral minds, and inclined them to prefL itumd 
who shared it to clever ones w^^were e^^an 
euxu.-a from it. Bolingbroke, like Mr. Disraeh found 
fort partv in a state of dumb power , hke him too 
Kranic Its spokesman and obtained its pLer 

!Ci w "y a^t the end of 

■ ■•U'.m'.. v mdi \vas about to end and ttat"of^n^'”^ 

='>• ' n't;i.KS fSl c" ^S tWO 

. r * , ? .1 '-opics V.iuch can occupy a nermrl 

< do.-. v.;._s .1 iiu'.siion of dvnastv >i , Tile 

‘ ■ '-1 <.n.a f ^ 9" 

” *.'i t ■ , . ,.f , I c / ^ ^^^volution," and 

'• ‘ !;r. - ■ p'” o^opher so It IS It altered 

‘^1 . . tiir ' iH; stance of our -‘■i- <i-u.erea 

; ; ■■■;;; - ■ Ilut l- common po^le, ,v,,e„ ft rappLe" 

- ' ■ o -iv 1 ’ l^»t liGlo , 

\ c . r. thom. The 

, oar i. solution charw^^Ttlv 

' ' n . n. an,! „i,„, '“o sovereign. 

■ --i er,o!!„r nam. and 

* ’ :r ,/t I,. ..t icica Were sub- 


r r\ 


i-ui •■^v honi about saying 

had made, and 
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another king whom Parliament had made. At this 
moment, though the dogma of hereditary nght has 
been confuted for ages, though it has been laughed at 
for ages, though parliaments have condemned it, though 
divines have been impeached for preaching it, though it 
is a misdemeanour to maintain it, the tenet still lives 
m ordinary minds. In Somersetshire and half the quiet 
counties the inhabitants would say that Queen Victoria 
ruled by the right of birth and the grace of God, and 
not tby virtue of an Act of Parliamenti They still 
think that she has a divine nght to the crown, and not 
a right by statute only If the old creed of the Jacobites 
is still so powerful, what must have been its force in 
Queen Anne’s time ^ That generation had seen the 
change from ‘‘ God’s king ” to “ man’s king,” and Very 
many of them did not hke it. Shrewd men said that 
England was prosperous under the revolutionary gov- 
ernment ; common sense said that an lU-bom king who 
governed well was better than a well-born king who 
governed ill ,* Whigs said that England was free after 
the revolution, and would have been enslaved but for 
the revolution ; yet on the simple superstition of many 
natural minds the force of these arguments was lost. 
They admitted the advantage of hberty and of pros- 
perity, but they would not renounce ” the Lord’s 
anointed for a mess of pottage.” Happily this political 
feehng was counteracted by a rehgious feehng The 
hatred to Popery supported the successful and rebellious 
king, who was a Protestant, against the Unsuccessful 
and legitimate lung, who was a Papist. But the strength 
so obtained was precarious ; it might ce^e at any time. 
The “ Pretender ” might change his religion, and reports 
were continually circulated that he had done so, or was 
to do so.' The existmg d5masty could not be strong 
when its best support in the most natural minds was 
the continued profession of one rehgion by a person 
who had very strong motives to profess another. 

The question of dynasty was the prominent question 
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in Bohngbroke’s age ; such a question must always bo 
the first where it exists. The question, Who shtill be 
? c 3 ri never be seconds-ry 33ut it hud. u formiduble 
rival. All through King William’s and all through 
Queen Anne’s time the English mind was occupied vith 
almost the only question which could compete with the 
question who should be King of England— the question 
whether there ought or ought not to be war with France. 
Frequent battles, daily hopes of battles, daily arguments 
whether there should be battles or not, kept even the 
greatest domestic question out of our thoughts. 

On both these subjects Bohngbroke was compelled to 
critical action in his first Parhament. The question of 
dynasty was in a very odd and very Enghsh state of 
complexity It might have been thought to be a ques- 
tion of bare alternatives, and to have been susceptible 
of no compromise Etther Parliament had no power to 
choose a sovereign upon grounds of expediency, or it 
might choose any sovereign who was expedient. If 
King James imght be expelled at all, it could only be 
because he was a bad king, and in order to put m a 
better king ^ On principle, Parhament was either power- 
less or omnipotent But this clear decisive logic has 
never suited Englishmen As for King Wilham, indeed, 
no one could say he was any sort of king except a 
parliamentary king, but his heir was the Princess Anne. 
‘‘ Surely, it was thought, she and her cluldren had some 
divine right — a httle, if not much ^ She had no right 
hy birth certainly, for her father and her brother came 
before her ; she was not the nearest heir, but L ^ 
the nearest Protestant heir, she was not the eldest 
son of the last but she was his eldest daughtei 
that was hving. These facts do not seem to be very 

were critically 

rt b? d ® probably beheved that 

It would be right— not merely expedient, but right m 

TW weT^oT'-l® her chdtem 

ihey were not only ready, but were anxious, to take 
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her for the root of a new dynasty. But the Fates 
seemed capriciously determined to defeat their wishes. 
Anne had thirteen children, and all the thirteen died. 
At the death of the Duke of Gloucester, who was the 
last of them, some further settlement was necessary, and 
what it should he was decided in Bohngbroke's first 

Paxhament. .rn. r ,, 

On this subject he ought to have been a Whig of the 
Whigs. His writings are full of such expressions as the 
“ chimera of prerogative ” ; “ the slavish pnnciples of 
passive obedience and non-resistance which had skulked 
in old books till the reign of James I And he hp stated 
the Whig conception of the revolution as wen. as any 
one, if not better “ If,” he says, “ a divine, 
feasible, hereditary right to govern a community be 
once acknowledged , a nght independent of the com- 
mumty, and which vests m every successive pnnce 
immediately on the death of his predec^sor, and 
previously to any engagement taken on his part towards 
the people, if the people once acknowledge themselves 
bound to such princes by the ties of passive obe^ence 
and non-resistance, by an allegiance unconditional, an 
not reciprocal to protection ; if a kind of otM aw, or 
mysterious cabbala, which pharisees of the blac gown 
and the long robe are always at hand to repo an 
interpret as a pnnce desires, be once added, hke a, 
supXmental code, to the known laws of the land 
then, I say, such pnnces have the power, if not the nght, 
SveA them of commencing tyrants ; and pnnces who 
h^e the power are prone to think that they have the 
n^ht. Such was the state of king and people before the 
devolution ” He could have no horror of Popery, for 

he regarded all the histoncal forms of Chnstiamty 
with an impartial scepticism ; he probably though 
more gentlemanly than Presb^enanism, and not more 
Sbsurd than Anghcamsm. He ought to have been 
ready to obey wLtever king was most eligible upon 
grounds of rational expediency. ^ 
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The proposal of the Whigs, too, \\as as moderate as 
it was possible for it to be. As public opinion required, 
they selected the next Protestant heir They pas^c'd 
over all the children of James IL, v%dio were Calhohc^, 
the descendants of Hennetta, daughter of Charles L, 
who were Cathohes, the elder descendants of Elizabeth, 
the daughter of James I , who were Cathohes, and found 
the Princess Sophia, a younger daughter of Elizabeth, 
who was a very clever and accomplished lady, and v.ho, 
if she had any rehgion, was a Protestant All the 
reasonable and prudent part of the nation was in favour 
of this scheme The Whigs were of course in favour of 
it, for it was their scheme Harley, at the head of the 
moderate Tones, strenuously supported it But it was 
not popular mth the unthinking masses, and perhaps 
could not be. Half or more than half the believers in 
divine nght were ready, as we have explained, to pay 
obedience to Queen Anne as a sort of consecrated queen ; 
she was at any rate a pnneess bom of a real king and 
queen m real England ; we had always been used to her 
But a search in Germany for the sort of Protestants w'e 
were likely to find there was not pleasant to thrmass 
of Englishmen , and of the strong-minded old lady who 
had been discovered nothing whatever was commonly 
known After aU too, there was no certainty that 
in future we should be obeying the nearest Protestant 

Cathohe famihes , 

and if hereafter any one of them were to become a 

or what was caUed 

must obey him as our lung 

to^T the Hanovenan family as heirs 

Sy'teed sentiment on which it^va^ 

prejudice accumulated °^5n“ / oftWs pm^ice 
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Bolingbroke made himself the organ He did not 
share it or try to share it. But, finding a large and 
speechless party, he thought he could become at once 
pohtically important by saying for them that which 
they cotdd not say for themselves. The scheme was 
successful. He became at once important m Parlia- 
ment, because he was the eloquent spokesman of many 
inaudible persons. 

In foreign pohcy, Bolingbroke's tactics were the same. 
The aggression of France was the natural terror of lovers 
of hberty at that time Louis XIV was as ready to use 
his power without scruple against free nations as Na- 
poleon ; and his power, though not equal to that of 
Napoleon at his zemth, was greater than that of Na- 
poleon at most times, and than that of any other French 
sovereign at any time. The King of Spam, too, was 
about to die ; it was to be feared that he would name 
as his heir Phihp, the grandson of Louis , and few 
doubted but that Loms, notwithstanding an express 
renunciation of all such claims by treaty, would permit 
his grandson to accept the throne Nor was the Spain 
of 1700 merely the Spam of our time. She was much 
more powerful. She possessed the “ Cahforma ” of 
that age, a vast empire in South America, producing 
gold and silver, which were then thought to be magic- 
ally potent substances, for the whole civilized world 
She possessed, too, Sicily, and Naples, and Milan, and 
Belgium ; and the popular imagination, which ever 
chngs to decaying grandeur, stiU believed that Spam 
itself was a nation of great power — ^was still able, as 
m former generations, to obtain ascendancy in Europe 
The terror, for such it was, of hberal pohticians then was, 
that that vast inheritance would practically faU into 
the domimon of Loms XIV. — ^that it would belong to a 
Bourbon prmce brought up under his eye, and slavishly 
in subjection to him. The Whigs contended that this 
calamity should be prevented, if possible, by an amicable 
partition of Spain, by giving France as little as possible. 
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and that httle in places as little important as possible 
If no such amicable arrangement were possible, they 
said, it must be prevented by a war. The Tones did 
not hke war, did not like partition treaties They did 
not love France, but they were not anxious to oppose 
France In that age we were uneducated in foreign 
pohcy , the mass of men had no distinct conception of 
continental transactions, nor was reason reinforced very 
distinctly by antipathy We hated France, it is true, 
but we hated Holland also , she was our rival in com- 
merce, and our enemy — ^sometimes our successful 
enemy — ^in naval warfare ; and to vanquish the French 
by the aid of the Dutch did not greatly gratify our 
ammosity The anti-revolutionary part of the nation 
did not care for hberty, for that was the code of the 
Whigs and the basis of the revolution In a word, 
though there was httle distinct or rational opinion 
opposed to a war with France, there was much indis- 
tinct and crude prejudice Of this too Bohnebroke 
became the organ 

A attempt to 

defend his first notion of foreign pohcy He savs : 

I have sometimes considered, in reflecting on these 
passages, what I should have done if I had sat in Par- 

have been forced to own 
myself that I should have voted for disbanding the 

censunng the partition treaties I am forced to own 
IS, bec^se I remember how imperfect my notions 
were of the situation of Europe in that extrao?dina?v 

|unCin aSght ^ B^t, my I otIsJoto rt°4ZsZe 

not reduced the power of France bv th» 
eluded the house of Bourbon from th^ 
cession, nor compounded with her uooi^^? 
and because theLouse of AuSLlot'h^^lTh^r: 
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self, nor put it into our power to help her with more 
advantage and better prospect of success — ^were we to 
leave that whole succession open to the invasions of 
France, and to suffer even the contingency to subsist 
of seeing those monarchies umted ? "V^at I because it 
was become extravagant, after the trials so lately made, 
to think ourselves any longer engaged by treaty, or 
obliged by good pohcy, to put the house of Austria 
in possession of the whole Spanish monarchy, and to 
defend her in this possession by force of arms, were we 
to leave the whole at the mercy of France ? If we 
were not to do so, if we were not to do one of the three 
things that I said above remained to be done, and if 
the Emperor put it out of our power to do another of 
them with advantage ; were we to put it still more out 
of our power, and to wait unarmed for the death of the 
King of Spain ^ In fine, if we had not the prospect of 
disputing with France, so successfully as we might have 
had it, the Spanish succession whenever it should be 
open ; were we not only to show by disarming, that 
we would not dispute it at all, but to censure hkewise 
the second of the three things nientioned above, and 
which King WiUiam put in practice, the compounding 
With France, to prevent if possible a war, m which we 
were averse to engage ^ ” The truth doubtless is, that 
Bohngbroke never beheved, or much believed, these 
absurdities. As he was the spokesman of the Tones, he 
advocated, and was compelled to advocate, the vague 
notions which they not unnaturally held, and these 
were prejudices imbibed by habit, not opinions elaborated 
by effort. 

That his mode of advocacy was very skilful we may 
easily beheve His speeches have penshed, but their 
ment may be conjectured He is in his writings a great 
master of specious statement Accessory arguments and 
subordinate facts seem of themselves to fall precisely 
where they should fall He has the knack of never 
making a case ; the case always seems made for him ; 
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Le seems to be giving it its most suitable expression, but 
to be doing no more In the greater part of his wntmgs 
which were written late in life, except when he defends 
the Peace of Utrecht, he had no tenet to defend in which 
he took a keen interest He had not the habits suit- 
able to abstract thought, nor the genius for it He is 
apt, therefore, to embody meagre thoughts in excellent 
vrards, to develop long arguments from sparse facts. 
He had a pleasure in wnting, and he had little to say. 
But when his passions were eager, when his interest 
was vivid, when the very dissipation of his life quick- 
ened his excitability, when the topic of discussion w^as 
cntically important to himself — ^we may vjcM believe his 
advocacy to have been effective He could ever saj'' 
what he pleased, and in early hfe he had much to say 
which he well knew and for which he much .. ired. 

A blunder of Louis’ for several years simplified 
English politics At the death of James II he acknow^- 
iedged his son, the “ Pretender,” as King of England ; 
and he could have done him no greater harm The 
English people were not very sure of abstract rights, 
but they were very sure of practical applications. 
Whether they had a right to choose a king for them- 
selves might be doubtful, but it was clear that the King 
of France had no such right Whoever might be our 
king. It certainly should not be his protege War with 
France became popular The King of Spain was dead ; 
as was feared, he had left the vast inheritance of Spain 
to Louis’ grandson, and war with France became expe- 
dient It was declared accordingly 
The death of Wilham simphfied pohtics stiU further 
Bohngbroke himself may explain this » TheSh^ ” 
he tells us, “ were concluded, the quotas were settled and 
the season for t^ng the field aVoached! 

Wilham died The event could not fail to occasion 

some hopes 

wVnr-Vi Vi 'a the ill succcss with 

which he made war generally, he was looked upon as 
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the sole centre of union that could keep together the 
great confederacy then forming , and how much the 
French feared from his life had appeared a few years 
before, in the extravagant and indecent joy they ex- 
pressed on a false report of his death A short time 
showed how vain the fears of some, and the hopes of 
others, were B57 his death, the Duke of Marlborough 
was raised to the head of the army, and indeed of the 
confederacy ; where he, a new, a private man, a subject, 
acquired by merit and by management a more deciding 
influence than high birth, confirmed authority, and even 
the crown of Great Bntain, had given to King WiUiam 
Not only all the parts of that vast machine, the grand 
alliance, were kept more compact and entire, but a 
more rapid and vigorous motion was given to the whole ,* 
and, instead of languishing or disastrous campaigns, 
we saw every scene of the war full of action All 
those wherein he appeared, and many of those wherein 
he was not then an actor — but abettor, however, of 
their action — ^were crowned wth the most tnumphant 
success I take with pleasure this opportunity of doing 
justice to that great man, whose faults I knew, whose 
virtues I admired, and whose memory, as the greatest 
general and as the greatest minister that our country 
or perhaps any other has produced, I honour.” The 
war absorbed England for several years For the first 
time in our history we were the centre of a great con- 
federacy, and our general was the victorious leader, in 
great battles, of miscellaneous armies. It was then that 
we first acquired that great name as a military people, 
which, notwithstanding our small numbers and small 
armies, we have since supported, and that a great fore- 
sight, a minute diligence, and a splendid courage in 
modem war, were first combined in an Enghshman 
Marlborough was in one respect more fortunate than 
Welhngton. Napoleon must always be the first mili- 
tary figure of his generation; but throughout the last 
century the whole Continent talked of the wars of 
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Marporough, for he was the most fascinating as well 
as the most successful general in them 

Dimng the first eight years of Marlborough's wars 
the English nation was nearly united A war always 
umtes a people ; the objector to it becomes a kind of 
traitor to his country ; he seems to be a favourer of the 
enemy ewn though he is not Not only Harley a 
moderate Tory, but Bohngbroke, an extreme Tory, took 
office in the war mimstry. It is true there w^ no 
derehction of party principle in their doing so She? 
as such pnnciple was then understood, or as H S’ unde? 
^pd now Mmlborough himself hk Sver b??n S 

be violatecPby a Tore slpport 
a sort of sentiment wIL violated ^ Mmlborough's wars, 

war, and could office cm^ed oPl ^ 

Ere long Godolphin and MarlbornuffW^ support, 
to give the Whiis a Imgellxe Ttfe 'T 
tration The mimstry became a comnnst'"^'^^ admims- 

many Tones remain^ in it vpt Though 

were Whig It was carrying on tlm^SS® 

one party in the State had eltnll^d*^ ^ 

the antagomst party had dewecated f 

been called after its cause U W k It has 

Mimstry of Godolphin and M^lbrnouah f 
Tones of the age two leading 

f^'^reta^ at W^! wffi^h’lfro^ght "'as that of 

the best business of the time Into +i? 1"*° ““tact with 
upon which most depended ’ As far business 

^ weU, and the ofBcial exuenL^ he did 

have been inestimable ^o him acquired 

IS much which no staT^S^ln ^ “ftenvards. We 

much more which he ivifl not be tom “^h know, and 
he has gone through a certain r ^ 1° hnow, unless 

fon, and learned To u?f5rtam'!J^^ official’eduS 

nventional official 
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expressions. This sort of knowledge Bolingbroke now 
acquired But it v, as not by success or failure in office 
desk-work that the movements of Ins life were to be 
regulated 

The \Miigs naturally did not quite like the subordinate 
position winch they occupied in a ministry which was 
ca.rrymg out a Whig policy. Thej^ thought it hard that 
Tones should he paid for \Mug measures , that the 
glory of dcliv('nng Europe should be given, not to 
Whigs, who iiad ‘Striven to deliver her, but to Tones, 
who would have liked not to deliver her. Their support 
was necc5sar3’- to Godolpliin and to Marlborough, and 
they gradually raised the price of that support Early 
in 1708 most of the remaining Tones were turned out, 
and Bolingbroke among them Except the two chiefs, 
Godolpliin and Marlborough, the ministry became a 
Wdiig ministry almost exclusively 

That Bolingbroke did not hke to be turned out is 
probable , but he professed to hke it. He sought refuge 
in retirement ; he professed to study philosophy, and 
passed much of his time m the country, and m reading 
Such professions from a man of great ambition and lax 
life were ndiculed. A friend suggested that he should 
write this motto over his favounte rural retreat : 

" From business and the noisy world retired, 

Nor vexed by love, nor by ambition fired. 

Gently I wait the call of Charon's boat, 

Still drinking hke a fish, and amorous like a goat ” * 

And Swift says he could hardly bear the jest, for he was 
a man rather sensitive to ridicule And though satirists 
might laugh at his meditations and his studies, and 
though he permitted them to derange very little his 
pleasure or his vices, there is no doubt that they were 
real, and that they were valuable. Doubtless, too, 
though he was only twenty-eight, he was a little tired 

S-vvjft’s Journal to Stella 
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of subordinate office. His disposition was very impa- 
tient, and his sense of personal dignity very consider- 
able. Even so patient a pattern of routine diligence 
as Sir Robert Peel rejoiced as a young man to be 
for a year or so out of office His mind, he acknow- 
ledged, widened, and his capacity to think for himself 
improved If Peel, who was made to toil in the furrow, 
felt this, Bohngbroke, who was made to exult in the 
desert, might well feel it During three years he really 
read much and thought much 

But a great^ change was at hand The war with 
France was still successful and still popular, but it 
might be doubted if it was still necessary We had 
weakened France so much, that it might be questionable 
if she wanted weakening more. Our victories had de- 
stroyed her prestige, and the results of these victories 
had weakened her vigour. Sensible men beean to mauire 

The ministry, indeed, appeared to be firm but it was 
continu^ce differed in that age in a most material 
(Smmons!'?n ^oft^^''?Sls'''pr^ t 

In Quwn Anne’s tn!^“plrUsmwt 

almost complete ascendancy ^ 0^0^ T 

precisely whether there should 

upon legislatmn, and ^ neari^ pSect^f^T f 
internal administration. But it had nn I ^ 
httle, in the selection of persons Wltnf ^°tce, or but 
^i^mcnt settled, but'’* 

nttnuters rvhom she founlin office" 
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supreme generalissimo over tlie war abroad, and real 
prime minister over matters of state at home, the Duke 
of ^Marlborough, not because of his discretion or his 
acquaintance with business, or his military genius, but 
because his wife was her early friend and her special 
favourite As the Duke of Welhngton justly observed, 
the Duke of Marlborough was the English Government : 
he w'as not liable to be thwarted, or misconstrued, or 
neglected ; his operations in Flanders were never 
cramped b}^ the home Government, as the operations of 
the Duke of Wellington in Spain were cramped. He 
appointed the lord high treasurer Godolphin ; he placed 
the Treasur^^ then c\''en more than now the supreme 
internal office, in Godolphin's hands, because he was 
connected with him by domestic ties, because they had 
long acted together, because he had great confidence in 
his financial ability. The Duke of Marlborough was not 
onl5^ great because of his wife, but absolutely because 
of his wife 

By a kind of compensation the source of his power 
was the cause also of his downfall The Queen and the 
duchess quarrelled, as was natural. The duchess was 
virulent and obtrusive, and the Queen was sensitive 
and sullen The Queen had a strong sense of personal 
dignity, which the duchess used to outrage The 
duchess, who was clever, thought the Queen a fool, and 
scarcely forbore to loolc and say so From early habit 
the friendship lasted much longer than could have been 
thought hkely, but it could not last for ever As it was 
breaking up, a small force produced a large effect The 
Queen, Swift says, had not a “ stock of amity '' for 
more than one person at a time * she commonly cared 
but little for anybody save one , but she required one 
The duchess had placed at court a poor relative of her 
own, a Miss HiU, whom both she and the Queen regarded 
as a petty dependent, a real maid, who would be useful 
and he on the floor when peeresses and young ladies of 
quality were useless and went to bed. As she was 
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humble and artful, she acquired influence ; she was 
never in the way and never out of the way. She was 
always pleasant to the Queen, and the duchess was 
^mmonly unpleasant The consequence was certain. 
dd^faviratT^ favourite soon supplanted the querulous 

A very curious man took advantage of this. Wits and 
satirists have been fond of describing Robert Harky 

TTk^ P^^liaps they have not described him very well! 

^ incongruities of him ^ They 

^ Puntan, and retaining 
till his death much of the Puritan ^^^^ining 

became the favourite lead^^f W.-Sn ft! 

Tones ; that bem®a^d1rLldf 

reputation for the transaction of business ^^hat 
having an incapacity for inteUimble t;-npppf ?. 1' ^ 

an influential orator in Parhame^t • became 

headed man, of less than average 

average activitv he Inno- atnlity, and less than 

ruled the c^’ ^d f f P"‘y’ fo'' 

should de^eaS” nSev ''ehement men 

they poss4 but ,^^5 which 

do not possess He was bvnat.L' ^ j commonly 
that age they caUed suc/^ moderate man. In 

called him ill Such a man but they 

or purposely tnm li co^e ^ He’s ““tfiously shift 
^ IS substantially consisteit ^ T '^cheves that 
Hoi^e,” he wouldVTo~ “ this 

extreme course Gladstn^p’-h ^ r ^ party to any 

j^^^y^bmgs which I ■ camol ™dSd°T 

than he tteTaT “ Iris’abom tobacS 

-Ls -SlSSs 4Zch"^H: 

alone vuth Viim 'vuicn are injudicious T j. 

S wtn Him, nor can Sir Tohn TtI ' ^ cannot go 

jonn He was not taught 
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the Catechism ; I know he was not There is a want 
in him of sound and sober religion — and Sir John agrees 
\vith me — ^which would keep him from distressing the 
clergy, who arc very important Great orators are very 
well ; but, as I said, how is the revenue ? And the point 
IS, not to be led away and to be moderate, and not to 
go to an extreme As soon as it seems very clear, then 
I begin to doubt I have been many years in Parha- 
ment, and ihat is my experience.” We may laugh at 
such speeches, but there have been plenty of them in 
every English Parliament A great English divine has 
been described as always leaving out the principle upon 
which his arguments rested , even if it was stated to 
him, he regarded it as far-fetched and extravagant 
Any politician who has this temper of mind will always 
have many followers ; and he may be nearly sure that 
all great measures iviU be passed more nearly as he 
wishes them to be passed than as great orators wish 
Harley had this temper, and he enjoyed its results. 
He always had a certain influence over moderate Whigs 
when he was a Tory, and over moderate Tones when he 
was a Whig. Nine-tenths of mankind are more afraid 
of violence than of anything else , and inconsistent 
moderation is always popular, because of all qualities 
it is most opposite to violence — ^most hkely to preserve 
the present safe existence 

Harley’s moderation, which was mfluential because it 
was unaffected, was assisted by two powers which 
bnUiant people despise, because in generM they do not 
share them Harley excelled in the forms of business 
There is distinct evidence that official persons pre- 
ferred his management of the Treasury to that of Lord 
Godolphin, who preceded him, or Sir R Walpole, who 
succeeded him In real judgment and substantial 
knowledge of affairs there was doubtless no companson. 
Godolphin was the best financier of his generation, and 
Walpole was the best not only of his own but of many 
which came after him But the ultimate issue of busi- 
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ness is not the part of it which most impresses the 
officials of a department. They understand how busi- 
ness IS conducted better than what comes of it The 
statesman who gives them no trouble — ^who coincides 
with that which they recommend — ^\vho thinks of the 
things which they think of, is more satisfactory to his 
mere subordinates than a real ruler, who has plans which 
others do not share, and whose mind is occupied by 
large considerations, which only a few can appreciate, 
and only experience can test In his own bme, both 
with the Tory party and with moderate Whigs, Harley’s 
reputation as a man of business was a means of influence 
which, on the same scene and in our own day, could 
hardly be surpassed 

But it was surpassed in his own day In personal 
questions, as we have explained, the Parliament in 
Queen Anne's time was only a snbordinate power, 
tile comt was the pnncipal and the determining power 
Now the facdty of business is but secondary in all 

intague IS the mam source of 
re^ influence To be able to manage men to know 
wth whom to be silent, to know with whom to sav how 
much, to be able to drop casual observations to have a 
sense of that which others mean, though they do not 

niLn'Siltou^^^ T 

sity tor success in courts. It is the instilinf 

ment which is Tint ^ instinct of manage- 

far less in \vritine or «;npri conversation, 

all small societies^ which rules 

but potent talents of obscure 

no farther ^ we need seek 

successful men m his own tone ^ 
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Harley v.*as some sort of relative to jMiss Hill (or Mrs. 
Masham, for she married), the rising favourite of Queen 
Anne's time. He was the favounte leader of all mod- 
erate Tories ; and, on the whole, though not without 
grumblings from extreme men, the most important 
leader of the Tory party. He had been turned out 
when Bolingliroke was turned out, and he wished to 
return. The fl}? was brought to the spider Mrs. 
Masham, the new favourite, asked Harley what counsel 
she should give the Queen. He said, “ Turn out the 
WTiigs , ” and meant “ Bnng me in ” 

The Queen was inert, for that was her nature , and 
the e\udent populanty and the glorious success of the 
^^dug war naturally staggered her But the Whigs 
made an error The &gh-Church and semi-High- 
Church party had enormous power in the nation , they 
had always advocated non-resistance before the revolu- 
tion, and though they had taken the oaths to King 
William’s Government, they did not like to think that 
they were supporting a government which was conspicu- 
ously rebelhous, which began in resistance to legitiinate 
authont}^ Of course, the fact was so King William 
invaded England v/ith Dutch troops, and was joined by 
English rebels ; but the divine nght of princes, and the 
duty of unconditional obedience, retained much in- 
fluence over most of the clergy and over many of the 
laity If the Whigs had been wise, they would have 
offended this powerful sentiment as little as possible 
High Churchmen were certainly powerful, but were 
necessarily inert ; they had no distinct course to recom- 
mend , they would have done much, but they could do 
nothing. They had assented to the existing Govern- 
ment, and though their assent might be unwiUing and 
ungracious, the existing Government should have let 
them alone The Whigs adopted the reverse course 
A foolish parson expressed with unusual folly the senti- 
ments of the great majority of his order The Commons, 
at the mstigation of the 'Wdiigs, actually impeached him 
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at the bar of the Lords In their folly they used against 
a pious and innocuous fool the extreme remedy thich 
the constitution provides for the final pumshLnt of 

; the 

thrS^th?' 

wrnstsm 

yfaSoS"**'- ".-taWgsy 

have preferred^tcfretemYoffic^' th Parley would 

Whigs, and not to W in ““derate 

unquiet Tory. The tlhw “^treme and 

pact, and held together • it must h t^oweyer, was com- 

OT retained as a whole ’ If it SaTh ®^P“ded as a whole, 
Harley could not have come^f , ^“tamed, 

obliged to ally himself with tu»’ therefore 

'Vith Bohngbroke, who l^*m»dff^^'’f/d Tones and 
piece It only iompletes St ““"th- 

BoUngbroke to repeat the lelmdSSflf'^.i'^'^^'^^ter of 
acceptance of office was hear^ w,+^ the tiine_ that his 

'‘"d by severe^HieSrt, 

tionnw ^ ^™entionable places anTi Churchmen, 
Ihfl Some ad?es of Z ^^es- 

B^h-^Km^it^^^ Sr s^ 

-|iL of tut^a^ 

The pubhc aspect ^ ® good, 

cntical partirSo ^ was, howevi^r , 4.1, 

War lasted, mdeed t^''°'irable WhS tL^w ““u 
Tliej^ must eifhn ’ ministry must "h French 

either retain the Duke"^ oft«f„P?JBlexed 
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general-in-cMef, which was not pleasant, as he was the 
chief of the party opposed to them, and since probably 
Mrs Masham did not wish it , or they must dismiss the 
duke m the midst of victor}^ and find a new general, 
who might be defeated But this painful alternative 
was temporary only The Enghsh nation had been 
sated \vith sieges and \actones, and more than sated 
mth taxes and with debt , it was disposed to peace. 
The new ministry came therefore into the enjoyment 
of a great inheritance, the greatest that has ever fallen 
to a new mimstr}^ France had been so reduced by 
Marlborough’s victones that she was ready to consent 
to a peace which a few years before she would have 
thought most shameful, which a few years before we 
should have thought most honourable The new min- 
istry were to make that peace 

The preliminary difficulty soon assumed its worst 
shape. It became necessary to dismiss the Duke of 
Marlborough ; and, as might be expected, the Duke of 
Ormond, who succeeded him, was much less successful. 
There was happily no great defeat, but there were minor 
disasters, which were magnified by the contrast with 
past glories We had been used to a great exploit 
every year, and we weie now asked to be thankful for 
not being defeated very much The contrast was 
painful, and the necessity of making peace became 
greater than ever 

Up to this time Bohngbroke had been the most 
successful politician of his age, and almost of any age, 
in England He had, it is true, no influence at court 
Queen Anne distrusted him , she hked decorous men 
of regulated hfe. But, though little over thirty, he 
was the leader of the House of Commons, the first 
orator there ; the second mimster in the Cabinet ; the 
favourite minister of the most ardent section of his 
party — a section just strengthened by an election 
The fame of his oratory filled London, and the fame of 
his genius filled the country. Mr. Pitt excepted, no 
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Englishman had risen so high and so rapidly under our ^ 
parhamentary system It was at this crisis that his j 
eager nature and his life of excitement began to prepare ! 
his downfall, as they had prepared his rise 

The official management of the foreign negotiations 
was in the hands of Bohngbroke Lord Dartmouth, , 
the other secretary of state, could speak no French, 
and Harley, the Prime Minister, could speak but little ; 
but Bohngbroke spoke it well Harley, too, had no 
directing ability. He had the defects of the late Lord 
Aberdeen ; he was moderate and useful and judicious 
But he could not upon the spur of the moment strike 
out a distinct policy Other statesmen must create 
before he could decide on their creations Bohngbroke 
was to devise how a peace should be made 

A plain and strong-headed statesman — such a states- 
man as Walpole or as Palmerston — ^would have had 
little difficulty France was most anxious to make 


peace, and it mattered but little for England or for 
Europe what were the precise conditions of it There 
are occasions when a war itself does its own work, and 
does it better than any pacification The Crimean War 
\\ as an instance of this That war thoroughly destroyed 
the prestige of Russia and the pernicious predominance 
®f Russia At the end of it, what were to be the con- 
ditions of peace was almost immatenal. The wars of 
iNiarlborough had done their work also We had gone 
to var to prevent the acquisition of overbearing power 
Louis XIV If a grandson who was devoted to him 
had succeeded co Spam and the Spanish empire while 

Fnrnn^'T ^d, he would have been a despot in 

wav TrrAm terrible to us as Napoleon 

Franck “nd 

’ ana LOUIS XiV. was now a van- 
c f Francrv old man At his death the crown 

It V.'.a« nol m it Lotus XV , who was an infant ; 

and the nohcv of Soared that the policy of France 
- 1 , V pain would be dangerously connected 
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because their kings were second cousins. Possibly, 
indeed, Louis XV. might die, and the King of Spain 
might come to the throne of France But this was a 
remote and contingent danger ; it would have been 
unwise m our ancestors to lavish blood and spend 
treasure because a pnnce might have died young who 
really lived to be extremely old The true object of 
the war had been accomplished by the war itself, and 
the substantial task of making a peace was therefore 
very easy 

Tlie acce.ssories of the task, too, it would seem, were 
easy also. As we had been victonous in a first-rate 
war, it was right that we should be dignified in the final 
pacification It was right that we should be ready, 
that we should even be anxious to make peace , but, at 
any rate, France, who was vanquished, ought to seem 
equally anxious. Since, m part, the war was a war to 
reduce her influence over the European imagination, 
the manner of making peace was at least as material 
as the terms of it. We were pnncipal members of a 
great league, and we had stirred up a part of Spain to 
resist the French King of Spam. We were bound to 
keep clear faith with our aUies, and bound not to desert 
brave provinces who had rehed pnncipally on our 
protection. 

Bohngbroke was too eager to perceive these plain 
considerations He sent a man to Paris to ask for 
peace , and the French minister was so astounded that 
he would hardly beheve the man He owned afterwards 
that, when he was asked the preliminary question, “ Do 
you want a peace ? '' it seemed to him like asking a 
lingering invahd whether he wanted to recover. He 
could hardly bring himself to beheve that Bohngbroke's 
messenger was difly authorized 

The previous life of that messenger certainly was not 
such as to gain him credit He was a French abbe 
named Gaultier, who had been a French spy, and perhaps 
still was so, in England. He was an acute, plausible 
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person, very fat, and not very respectable, and altogether 
as unlikely a person to be sent from a victorious nation 
to a defeated nation as could be imagined 
Nevertheless, the Abbe Gaultier was so sent He said 
to Torcy, the French minister, “ Do you want a peace ^ 
I bring you the means of treating independently of the 
Dutch, who are unworthy of his Majesty's kindness 
and the honour he has done them in addressing himself 
to them so many times to restore peace to Europe " 
In an ordinary Chance, such a clandestine reconcilia- 
tion with the enemy, and such a secret desertion of 
allies, would have been plainly dishonest There would 
have been little to say for it, and very few would have 
been wiUing to say that httle. But the Grand Alhance 
was not an ordinary one Its acute framers had per- 
ceived the ditaculty of their task. They had foreseen 
the difficulty of retaining in firm cohesion a miscellaneous 
league of scattered States. They had adopted the best 
expedient at their disposal * they had prohibited the 
very commencement of exclusive negotiation by in- 
dividual States Their words are as clear as words can 
be They are these “ Neutri partium fas sit, Bello 
semel suscepto, de Pace cum Hoste tractare nisi con- 
junctim et commumcatis conciliis cum altera Parte ” 
^ese WOTds expressly forbid such secret missions as 
those of Gaultier, and were inserted expressly to forbid 


The separate treaty with Holland was even more 
W *’ negotiation shall be set on 

otw ^^thout the concurrence of the 

timf + continually, and from 

everyttung which 

passes in the said negotiation And vet it esoe- 
wew s^e that Bolingbroke was anxious, L 

conSal every diplomatic artifice, to 

S^rernSL t!? I'?”" '’y ^ separate and 

Enghsh m wVnrli comnrnrcial advantages for the 
£.nghsn, m which the Dutch should have no share. 
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Even after the first mission of Gaultier had terminated, 
‘ there was an intncate senes of secret negotiations, in 
which 'he and Prior were employed for us, and Mesnager 
for the French Pnor expressly required on our behalf 
“ that the secret should be inviolably kept till allowed 
by both parties to be di\mlged ; and the French 
minister wrote to Bolmgbroke : “It wholly depends 
upon the secrecy and good use you will make of the 
entire confidence he testifies to the Oueen of Great 
Bntain; and the King of France extols the firmness 
of the Queen, and sees with great pleasure the new 
marks of resolution she shows ” It was impossible to 
desert our alhes more absolutely or more dishonourably. 
It was impossible to violate an express treaty more 
audaciously or more corruptly. 

Nor was the secret negotiation a mere crime ; it was 
also a miserable blunder Diplomacy could hardly 
commit a greater There was a splendid, a nearly un- 
exampled power of compelling France to make a good 
peace. There was a great coahtion against her, which 
had always been victorious under Eugene and Marl- 
borough ; which had obtained such successes as no 
Englishman had imagined , which had reduced France 
to a pitch of shame, degradation, and weakness, that 
surpnsed her most sangmne enemies, and depressed her 
most sangume friends So long as the coalition was 
compact, the coalition was all-powerful But by the 
mere act of commencing a separate negotiation, Bohng- 
broke dissolved the coahtion There could be no mutual 
trust after that The pnncipal member of the league 
deserted the league, and its bond was immediately dis- 
united. We all know what would have been the con- 
sequences if England had acted thus in the great war. 
Suppose Lords Grey and GrenviUe had come in before 
the campaign of 1814 ; suppose that they had sent a 
secret emissary to Napoleon , suppose that they had 
offered a separate peace without Spain, or Austna, or 
Russia We know that Napoleon would again have 
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been a pnncipal potentate in Europe, for the coalition 
which ^one could extirpate him would have been 
dissolved 

The truth of these remarks is written on the %^ery face 
of the Treaty of Utrecht, and is obvious in every part 
of the negotiation of it. A few months before Louis 
had been willing to abandon Spam and to abandon his 
grandson. ^ He had said, “ If you can take Spam from 
him, take it , I will not help him ” But the allies were 
not content They required that Louis should compel 
his grandson to resign, and this he considered dis- 

Utrecht it was not even proposed 
tiiat Philip should abandon Spam , that the house of 
should possess Spam was a conceded and 
admitted principle We had dissolved the European 
co^ederacy and we could not hope to attain its objects 

with combmed 

womt Alhance our only desertion, or our 

worst All these powers were States of some mami- 
tode and some were States of great magnitude T^v 

to resist the French King of Spam ; we h^\SLS 

time we Sd 5ven“Sr ^ 

Utrecht we deserted them. The Catalan^* Peace of 
resistance, but a small province coiddrt? ^ 

a great nation The Catalans ° nothing against 

deprived of all their liberhoJ'* Ol'ercome, and 

doubtless tfeLXt Ingland^^r^"' """“P®’ 
murmurs agamit our pohcy We 'hi/"® ^®"® 
brave people to rehpl • -mo ^ encouraged a 

they did not rebel • and vhiln +if^®5 threatened them if 
them. If. at mesem^Fr! ®y‘5'^’^'=hel, we deserted 

incite the Pole”lbef agSisf R were to 

could desert them the rmbf,/"^* Russia, they hardly 

the public opinion of the world is 
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now so powerful ; in Queen Anne's time public opinion 
could only murmur, but it did murmur The Peace of 
Utrecht, men said, was a base crime as well as a gross 
blunder. 

But why, it wall be asked, did Bolmgbroke commit so 
gross a blunder ^ \Miat reasons could have rendered it 
plau'^ible to him ^ The pnncipal answ'cr is the principal 
key 10 hi‘^ character. With many splendid gifts, he was 
exceedingly defective in cool and plain judgment. He 
failed where in all ages such men as Alcibiades have 
failed Wliether by nature he was much gifted with 
judgment w'e cannot tell , the probability is that he 
was about as well gifted as other men. But his hfe 
w as such as to render a cool judgment impossible. " His 
fine imagination,” sa3'5 Lord Chesterfield, " was often 
heated and exhausted with lus body in celebrating and 
almost deifying the prostitute of the mght, and his 
con\nvia] joys w'ere pushed to all the extravagancy 
of frantic bacchanals ” Swuft tells graphic stories of 
his dnnking till his associates could drink no longer, 
and his being left at three in the morning caUing for 
“ t'other flask ” Many men lead gross hves and keep 
cool heads, but such are not men of Bohngbroke s 
temperament A man hke Walpole, or a man like Louis 
Napoleon, is protected by an unsensitive nature from 
intellectual destruction But such a man as Bohng- 
broke, whose nature is warm and whose imagination is 
excitable, imbibes the eager poison into the very heart 
of his mind Such is our protection against the possi- 
bilities of an Alcibiades. Wo one who has not a vivid 
imagination can succeed in such a career , and any man 
of vivid imagination that career would burn away and 
destroy Cold men may be wild in life and not wild in 
mind But warm and eager men, fit to be the favountes 
of society, and fit to be great orators, wiU be erratic 
not only in conduct but ^in judgment. They will see 

men '' hke trees walking.” . 

Bohngbroke's excitement did not prevent his working. 
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He laboured many hours and wrote many letters. He 
often complains of the number of hours he has been at 
his desk, and of the labours which were thrown upon 
him But his work probably only excited him the 
more ; for a time vires acqmnt eundo is the law of such 
wild strength In the course of the negotiations he 
went to Paris, became the idol of society there, and used 
his social advantages efficiently for pohtical purposes 
To dazzle people more, he learned, or pretended to 
leam. the Spanish language, to read such diplomatic 
documents as were wntten in it. But such minor ex- 
cellences could not mend the incurable badness of a 
peace coj^enced by a surrender of the best we had 
to surrender, by a dissolution of our alUance A plain 
strong^eaded man would have left alone the acteS^ 
advantages and succeeded in the main point WithoS 

aS peace Bohni'T^’ have made 

opponents of peace a great argnmpn+o+ the 

The mass of Lnldnd,^^^ wSiif ''“iT 

failure. In sound argument it was nroK gross 

us to concede As fe havkexT.khfpf 
accompUshed its own work 

weakened, and there was httle w excessively 



should fall to the Kirof Snairr of France 

then to prevent tfe lame^^A eu°ugh 

too kingdoms The Treatv of /“Suing m the 

the same pnnce shall not ragn in bn+?* Provides that 
iary,_we could go to and, if 
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hard to dislodge him. But Bolingbroke did not hke to 
rely on these plain arguments. He hoped to make the 
peace popular by an appeal to our commercial jealousy, 
by gaining mercantile advantages for ourselves which 
our rivals the Dutch did not share He obtained for 
us the celebrated Assiento contract, giving us the right 
of carrying negro slaves to the West Indies, and also 
certain privileges which would have given our manu- 
facturers great advantage in the French markets. He 
hoped this commercial bribe would silence the national 
conscience — ^that it would induce us to forget our 
treachery to our alhes, our desertion of the Catalans, 
and the estabhshment of the house of Bourbon in 
Spain. He hoped it would make the peace popular. 

He was disappointed The reception of that peace 
by the nation, and especially by the Tory party, was 
very hke the reception of Mr. Disraeh’s great Budget of 
1852 A great secret had been long paraded of some- 
thing which was to please everybody it was divulged, 
and it pleased nobody Bohngbroke may himseh de- 
scribe the effect that his work produced on the more 
moderate portion of his party : 

The whimsical or the Hanover Tones continued zealous 
in appearance with us till the peace was signed I saw no 
people so eager for the conclusion of it Some of them 
were m such haste, that they thought any peace preferable 
to the least delay, and omitted no instances to quicken 
their fnends who were actors m it As soon as the treaties 
were perfected and laid before Parhament, the scheme of 
these gentlemen began to disclose itself entirely Their 
love of the peace, hke other passions, cooled by enjoyment 
They grew mce about the construction of the articles, could 
come up to no direct approbation, and, being let into the 
secret of what was to happen, would not preclude them- 
selves from the glorious advantage of nsing on the ruins 
of their fnends and of their party ” 

Nothing could be more natural than their conduct 
The moderate Tory party, and most sensible men, wished 
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for a satisfactory peace made in a satisfactory manner ; 
they wished for dignity in diplomacy, and dc^nahlc 
results They were disappointed After a war whuh 
every one was proud of, we concluded a peace vhuh 
nobody was proud of, in a mannci that every one 
ashamed of 

The commercial treaties on which Bohngbioke iclicd, 
so far from helping him, were a hindrance to him The 
right of taking slaves to the West Indies was indeed 
popular : the day for anti-slavery scruples had not 
commenced But, m return for the privileges which 
the French gave to our manufacturers, we had given 
many privileges to them Wc had established an 
approximation to free-trade, and every one was aghast. 
The English producer clamoured for protection, and he 
has seldom clamoured in vain The commercial treaties 
required the consent of Farhament, and were reiccted 
If Bohngbroke had been a free-trader upon pnnciplc, 
his convictions might have consoled him. But he pro- 
fessed to know nothing of commerce, and did know 
books are full of nonsense on such topics : 

hated the Dutch because he had deserted them • and 

sentiments on mercantile affairs 
matters, such as that of commerce 

b^suDDosed®ta‘‘*^°'^rf of the Peace of Utrecht could not 
underSa^^tn nntostand Certainly he did not 

to grt ouAf th^Fr ^ subordinates 

htile for the Duteh ^poSbTe “ 

“ either S't Bohngbroke), 

day The peace hnH weaker every 

on| solid to be tl7e 

been the basis of ^r which ought to have 

before our eyes and we were ston'ed^tlfeTums o 
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In our time he would have been really stoned The 
fierce warlike disposition of the English people would not 
' have endured such dishonour We mscy doubt if it 
would have endured any peace. It certainly would 
not have endured the best peace, unless it were made 
vith dignity and with honesty. We should have been 
wildl^^ elated by Marlborough’s victories, and little in a 
mood to bear shame and to be guilty of desertion The 
English people has been much the same for centunes 
In country manor-houses, where a son had been kdled 
for the cause which was sacnficed — in alehouses, where 
men were used to hear of glonous victories — ^m large 
towns, where the wrongs of injured races hke the 
Catalans were understood — through a whole nation, 
which has ever been proud, brave, and honourable, a 
mean peace, effected by desertion, must have been ab- 
horred It was merely endured because it was made, 
and because in those days, when communication was 
slow, public opinion, as m America now, did not dis- 
tinctly form itself tiU the crisis for action was over 
But though for the moment endured, it was long ab- 
horred. For very many years half our political talk 
was coloured by it It was to the Tones what the coali- 
tion between Lord North and Fox was to the Whigs, a 
principal operating cause in excluding them from office 
’ during fifty years 

And, what for the time was worse, the Tory ministry 
of the moment was disumted “ Whilst this was doing,” 
says Bohngbroke, “ Harley looked on, as if he had not 
been a party to all which had passed ; broke now and 
then a jest, which savoured of the Inns of Court, and 
1 , the bad company in which he^ had been bred ; and on 
) those occasions where his station obliged him to speak 
of business, was absolutely unintelligible.” In reahty 
^ Harley dishked his position. He had always been a 
^ moderate man, respected by moderate men ; he had 
the reputation of a man of care and judgment, and he 
had thriven by that reputation On a sudden he became 
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a party to disreputable peace, at which even moderate 
Whigs were frantic, for which even moderate d'ori cs 
could not vote. That the negotiations had commenced 
by artifice and deceit did not horrify him much, for he 
was a man much given to stratagem But he knew also 
that the negotiation had ended in conspicuous meanness 
and unpopular concessions ; he felt that his reputation 
for judgment was weakened All shrewd obser\'crs knew 
that there would soon be disunion between Harley, the 
old head of the moderate Tories, and Bolingbroke, the 
present head of the extreme Tones S\nft,\vho was a 
very shrewd observer, and who was close at hand, knew 
that there was already disunion ’ 

Before the treaties had been discussed by, and the 
commercial p^t of them rejected m, the House of 
Lommons, Bohngbroke made another error. He left 
Commons Harley had been created Earl 
of Oxford, and he could not endure to be mfenor to 

t, ™ confemng the peerage, 

ftp ^t ''“t was, O.xford says, 

m the utmost rage against the Treasurer Ladv 

^TOt^Seous^sr^'^r^ spanng the greatest.” and madl 

se?^S to h^m tW^®^ ^ 'T® would have ob- 

dme him kindness could have been 

S Se tafof Wafnil was consummated 

oS“t Q"®e"^An^'s tame oS^St lonspira- 

since Queen Anne's tim“ t^ave 

been usually members of the House of Cn 
axe several causp^ fnr i-Uro i. + Commons There 
which Bohngbroke ha<^ principal is one on 

iinmemond1:Wommnn?1f From tune 
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Si'e “'2"!: “ir ' w “..“STS 

peace. As our wealth was rapidly increasing it woo 
often more than sufficient. I„ time of wS X HouL 

needful for new expenses ^bnt l» ' i 

^ expenses , but the ordinary exvenditurp 

required ^^The without their being consulted or 

Anne^ir^rl ^ars and Queen 

Wr than ^ ^ 

Fhf eX?d 

n ^ ^ minister in the House of Commons 

Lfrdsh5h^,li, ‘ present dispense with the House of 
hords though a useful, it is an auxiliary power * but 

S ^ Commons! for it has to 

^ raanaS necessity The minister who 

can manage the Commons, and extract from them the 

mimSer^ moneys, has then become our most necessary 

The change was just beginning ; for Walpole, Bohna- 
broke s schoolfellow and parliamentary nval, ruled his 
genemtion by his parhamentary and financial abihties 
mt ±5ohngbroke was too eager and impetuous to foresee 
the action of this powerful but obscure cause. The 
tradition had been, that the Peers were superior to the 
Commons, and he adhered to this tradition. He was 
angry till he obtained his peerage 
Nor was he satisfied when he did obtain it. He was 
made a viscount only, and Harley had been made an 
earl He could not bear to be inferior to him in any- 
thing, especially as there was an extinct earldom in his 
own family He was vexed, angry, and dissatisfied. 
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Once he went out of town, and would attend to no 
business for days He was angry too with the press 
The Peace of Utrecht was attacked and assailed, and it 
was his peace It is true that Bolingbrokc should ha\ c 
been able to bear literary comments, even when rather 
bitter He was himself through life an unscrupulous 
writer, using the press without reluctance and without 
cessation He was then employing Swift, the most 
bitter writer of libels, both political and personal, that 

t intimacy, 

his libels. He gave him political infonnation 

praised him when he used them so as 
fn his adversaries He ought to have been 
nrn^pln+S anything, yet he could bear nothing. He 
SSecnfe^fTi^rf"^^ persons than it was usual to 
since He ih ’ more than have been prosecuted 

Dress ^ continental vat, that "a 

He thought " 

coUea^r^^Lh^iftf "'ith ills pnncipal 
dang^ his greatest 

can be imagined Aq ^®rst political position which 

the peace ivith France it was the soleL ' after 

IS in the nature of a o vT^ great question , it 

every subject of minoLnteri/”^® ®"'tdiow up 
solutions of the problem possiL A?® 7®’^® *"'2 

one, and a sort of snoprc+i?.^^^ presenbed 
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to succeed Queen Anne thp house of Hanover was 
said that the Pretender non-resistance 
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topic of the hour But between these fluctuated the 
great mass of the Tory party, who did not like the house 
of Hanover because it had no hereditary right, who did 
not like the Pretender because he was a Roman Catholic 
This party objected to both possible solutions ; they 
hved in the vague hope that the Pretender might turn 
Protestant — that some unforeseen circumstance would 
intervene — that Oueen Anne would last their time For 
persons in a private station such a state of mind was 
very possible and very natural But it was of this very 
party that Bohngbroke was the spokesman and the 
leader, and he was a minister He could not well remain 
without a distinct policy. Queen Anne, though not old, 
was often ill She was suspected to be, and we now know 
she was, very near her death He must make a choice. 

Yet which king was Bohngbroke to choose ^ If he 
chose the house of Hanover, he himself ought not to 
be minister This was the Whig candidate, this was 
the candidate whom his party dishked — at whom they 
munnured — whom they declined to support A Tory 
ministry which should bnng m the house of Hanover 
was hke a Derbyite ministry that should propose free 
trade or reform of Parliament It was a ministry which 
tned to maintain its existence by denying its party tenets 
Probably in those times a Tory ministry could not have 
done what we have seen them do in our own time 
Party spirit ran much stronger in Queen Anne’s time 
than in ours The pohtic^ contentions of London 
were hke the contests at a borough election now At 
three o’clock on the polhng day it was very difficult 
to change your politics and keep your character. So 
it was in London then. A fierce strife raged Whig 
society and Tory society were separated hke two hostile 
camps, and a deserter from one to the other was sure of 
contemptuous hatred from those he left, and of con- 
temptuous patronage from those to whom he came. 
Bohngbroke could not do even once that which Mr 
Disraeli has done twice. 
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Bolingbroke’s enemies have been very anxioub to fix 
on him a formed design to bnng in the Pretender. He 
would doubtless have been very glad to do so, if he 
could have formed a coherent scheme But he could 
not. Oxford was far too moderate and tumd a man 
to break the law, or to plan to break it. He had him- 
self supported the Act of Settlement. He knew that 
the Hanoverian succession, though not popular in the 
imagination of any class, was acceptable to the reason 
of the most thinking class. He knew that th(' iTns- 
tocracy, the large towns, and all the cultivated part of 
the community, were in favour of it. He knew that, 

command of the 
boroughs, and of very many 

themselves favour- 
able, the house of Hanover was sure of a maiontv in 
Parh^ent He knew that the general vuter ai^d 

Se'rf f^vourabfTlo tL 

weak in numencaUy strong, were but 

ab]^a uartGTsn re^esentation. He was prob- 

tortuous and Jlegafone^'^T^Wbrok ^h® H “ 

~uld have toed ouroSordL^f 

Anne-s deT^ “Bret^heM^ 
he sho^d have the po“ 

time ‘Tom Harlev” -d I n the mean- 
exactly expressed tL brother, 

ought," he sard " to be ministry. " We 
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event of her death. They had "" no settled intention ” 
of breaking the law, Bolingbroke tells us ; but he does 
not venture to contend that they had a settled intention 
of obeying it. They were drifting to a crisis without a 
- plan. 

Nor was Bolingbroke comfortable while the Queen 
lived. She herself did not hke him. A smaller person 
has never been placed by the caprices of fate amid great 
affairs than the “ good Queen Anne.” She had not. 
Swift says, “ a sufficient stock of amity ” for more 
than one person at a time; she was always choosing 
a favourite upon whom to concentrate her affections 
exclusively. Her comprehension was as limited as her 
affections She seriously objected, it is said, to one 
minister for appearing before her in a tie-wig instead 
of a full-bottom ; and even if this anecdote has been 
exaggerated by continual narration, it expresses the 
sort of objections which ruled her mind and determined 
her conduct. She had a strong objection to all hcence ; 
decorum was a sort of morahty to her, as to most great 
ladies ; she would have been much puzzled to fix where 
manners ended and where morals began Bohngbroke 
was hcence personified ; and therefore she distrusted 
and disliked him. She did not altogether approve, 
either, of the Peace of Utrecht. She probably did not 
understand the details, but she evidently understood 
that it was a “ perplexing matter,” and “ not the sort 
of thing to which she had been accustomed under Lord 
Marlborough.” The origmal strength of the Tory 
mimstry had been in the Queen's predilection for Miss 
HiU, afterwards Lady Masham ; Harley ruled Miss HiU, 
and liLss Hill ruled the Queen But the Queen was not 
quite sure about Miss Hill One of her tastes was a 
taste for aristocracy ; and she was half ashamed of 
having taken a great liking to a waiting-maid who had 
been placed about her. She had an old predilection also 
for the Duchess of Somerset, by birth the last of the 
Percies, whose husband was a Whig. Swift was never 

10 
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easy as to the effect of this friendship. He. said. The 
Duchess of Somerset is a proud woman, but I \vi\l pull 
her down ; ” so he libelled her, which did not niahc her 
more propitious to him or his masters wa- 

always a danger that the ex-waiting-maid, on whom all 
depended, should be discarded, as the Duchc-s Marl- 
borough had been discarded; that the lliiduss of 
Somerset might become pnme favoimtc m her stead ; 
that the policy of the Government, and ah ihr persons 
of our rulers, should be again changed by the inexplicable 
caprice of a quiet old lady. ^ 

BoHngbroke had another difficulty. The dis- 

“"fined to Queen Anne. It 

mthmrt position. He was an eloquent man 

raffid P^'^Jnfi'ocs of men «lio 

eloauent advnrat speechless client and the 

eloquent advocate differ in nature so much that the\ 

can never much hke or well ^ V ‘ 
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mean as that and he doing anything so 

disgrace there "was m so oK "ever understand what 
as breach of fia T° \<hplomatic stratagem 

Tones You Xe offiy TasT- 
move ? ” Such short i j Dizzy’s next 

formal ancestors But have suited our 

loss, asked many a Torv ^ doubt- 

Bohngbroke-sSfine st?Ako^?'*'W h'= Lord 

could not have known what to sfWs’ !’ 

say. So long as Oxford 
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was at the head of affairs common men felt that there 
was still something ordinary about the Government. 
But if Bolingbroke were to become sole minister, or 
chief mmister, we should be subjected to the bold 
schemes of undiluted genius 

In this difficult position Bolingbroke showed great 
abihty. He could not, indeed, remove its irremovable 
defects He could not declare for the house of Hanover ; 
and he could not declare for the house of Stuart. He 
could not remove the dishke which a dull Queen, and 
a dull party, felt for a brilliant man But what could 
be done he did. He showed great parliamentary ability, 
and was ever ready with wonderful eloquence. He 
pleased his party by a Schism Bill, agreeable to High 
Churchmen, and disagreeable to Dissenters. He ob- 
tained the favour of the waiting-maid, if he could not 
obtain that of the Queen, her mistress Miss Hill (or 
Lady Masham, as she now was) was a sort of relation of 
Oxford's ; and this had first brought them together 
For a long time the umon was him ; he gave her much 
counsel and some money, and she gave him much power 
But Oxford had a conscience, or vestiges of a conscience, 
in the use of pubhc money He was not ready to give 
Miss HiU, or Miss Hiirs brother, all that they wanted 
Swift puts it that he was too careful of the public 
interest for the corruption of the time ; or, as we should 
put it, he would not bribe without limit against the 
public interest out of the pubhc treasury. But Boling- 
broke had no scruples ; he bid higher ; he gave Miss 
HiU and Jack HiH ” all he could, and promised that 
they should have more if they would make him first 
mimster and maintain him as such He himself may 
tell the result : “ The Earl of Oxford was removed on 
Tuesday ; the Queen died on Sunday. V^at a world 
is this, and how our fortune banters us 1 " Such was 
the close of three years of intrigue He had bnbed 
the waiting-maid just when the mistress was no 
more 
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Nor at the moment was this the worst. The Queen's 
distrust of Bohngbroke had lasted till her death The 
white staff — ^the “ magic wand,” as Bohngbroke calls it, 
long disused in Enghsh pohtics, but then the S5mibol 
of the Lord High Treasurer and of the Prime Minister — 
had been taken from Oxford, but it had not been given 
to any one. Bohngbroke could not gam it for himself 
It was arranged that the Treasury should be put into 
commission, as it had been in King Wilham's time, and 
as it always now is Bohngbroke was to continue 
secretary of state, and be in fact principal minister , 
yet he was not to have the indefinite power of the Lord 
Treasurer — ^the mystic power of the white staff. But on 
her death-bed Queen Anne felt that Bohngbroke could 
not be trusted even so far. She was dying, and knew 
that she was dying. She doubtless felt that it was her 
duty to place the admimstration in the hands of some 
one who would obey the law on her death. She did 
not hke the family of Hanover , she had the most keen 
repugnance to the presence of any of them in Eng- 
land during her hfe She could not endure to see her 
successor close at hand, and it probably never struck 
her a matter of duty to save the country from a 
possible convulsion of civil war. She was a very httle- 
minded woman, but at the same time she was a decorous 
woman and a well-meamng woman She would not 

wished to break the law which 
Wv coming upon her, she 

premiership of Bolingbroke 
Of^l tiff”®®’' security of the Act of Settlement 

therrfoS ™nT“if."'¥ olrey it, and 
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been acting as confidential adviser to the Queen for 
some time, to Bolingbroke's dismay. He knew, he said, 
how he stood with Oxford — ^that was open war; but 
how he stood with Shrewsbury he did not know. As 
soon as the Queen was despaired of, the pnvy council 
was summoned, and by ordinary rule only those sum- 
moned should attend ; a immstry thus secures a pnvy 
council of chosen friends. But at this meeting two 
Whig dukes, the Duke of Somerset and the Duke of 
Argyle, attended, though not summoned, and by their 
influence the council was induced to ask the Queen to 
make Shrewsbury High Treasurer ; and Bohngbroke was 
obliged to assent. Neither in the nation, nor at the 
court, had he substantial influence or effectual power. 

He had in truth no alternative. A frantic bishop, 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, wanted him to proclaim 
the Pretender. But Bohngbroke, though a hot-headed 
statesman, had a notion of law and a perception of 
obvious consequences. He was not a hot-headed 
divine : he knew that by law George I. must be pro- 
claimed at once ; he knew that Shrewsbury, who wielded 
the white staff, which every one would obey, would at 
once proclaim George I. He knew that he could not 
himself command the obedience of a watchman. All 
the force of government had at once passed from him, 
and he acquiesced in the new order of things. He 
assisted at the proclamation of George I. 

The law had indicated the steps which should be 
taken in case of the Queen’s death, and before her suc- 
cessor could be brought over from Germany. A docu- 
ment was produced by the Hanoverian mimster, naming 
Lords Justices, who were to admimster the government 
until the arrival of George I. Of these Lords Justices, 
Bohngbroke, of course, was not one They were all 
sound Whigs, and steady friends to the house of 
Hanover As Bohngbroke had for four j^ears been 
wieldmg the force of government so as to give pain to 
them, they immediately began to exercise it so as to 
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give pain to him. They appointed Addison as theit 
secretary ; desired all documents to be addressed to 

Bolingbroke was still m high office, 
and had at the last moment been real Prime Minister, 
they kept him waiting at their door with studied cir- 
cumstances of indignity, which were much remarked 
on then, and which much tried his philosophy. 

^owever, have been well for BoHngbroke if 
mere indignities like these had been all which was in 
store for him, or all which he deserved. When Parlia- 

a ^oodT.’l f, to ™ur 

hldto had ruled them 

MarllMroiiPli L ^ mimstry had removed 

appointments ; his mimstry had 
expued Walpole from the House of Commons Wal- 

n.nas'”T^d““* likely have said that th^^g “ ^ 
mngs had arrived, 'and that arfin-nr. £ x-u ^ 
decessors must be scnitmired R„i * 2 
affected to fear nothml oV ®°'^“gl’roke for a tune 

that ‘‘l^^H:od H^Llaxed 

Tones and the mil SrfrS! between the moderate 
to the hints of 

as much to Bohngbrokp’?’ likely due 

weU that the secJI Lr^ conscience. He knew 
Utrecht would not belfpvpff Peace of 

ffiat they were now to be subipSL^+^?’^^‘ 

Even from impartial lud^pt; hostile scrutiny, 

demnation, and his case^ would^H^^ expect con- 

encmies His life be tned by his 

the nation, nor th4 partv^io^f^ ^^^o danger. Nmther 
to bloodshed ; but Im felt hp?vflc^ '^ere inchned 

His guilty conscience 

6 the possibilities of pun- 
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isliinent ; to escape them, he did exactly what was worst 
for his reputation Though it as as much as pleading 
guilt3s he fled 

He was attainted as a traitor in his absence, and there 
maj' be legal doubt as to whether the attainder was 
deserved. That a minister who advises his sovereign to 
violate a tieaty, and who violates it accordingly, is 
worthy of severe punishment, will be admitted by every 
one , and that Bohngbroke had done this is beyond 
question or dispute But this offence does not amount 
to high treason, and the details of an incidental trans- 
action as to the town of Tournay had to be pressed into 
the service ; and it required much stretching to make 
these amount even to a constructive treason But 
whatever might be the legal correctness or the incorrect- 
ness of the precise punishment inflicted on Bohngbroke 
is scarce^ material now He weU deserved a biU of 
“ Pains and Penalties ” ; and whether he was or was 
not visited ^vlth the very penalty that was most smtable 
does not matter much 

On Bolmgbroke’s arrival in France, he looked about 
him for a while He was at once solicited by the emis- 
saries of the Pretender, but he deliberated for some time, 
and it would have been wiser for him to have dehberated 
longer. He web. Imew that, though there was much 
latent Jacobite sentiment m England, there was no 
good material for a Jacobite rebellion Many squires 
and rectors and peasants would have been glad to see 
the legitimate lang restored , but their zeal was not 
very active ; it belonged to the region of traditional 
sentiment and vague, prejudice, rather than to that of 
practical and vigorous hfe The house of Hanover had 
the force of the government and the sense of the country 
in its favour. It was in possession, and Bohngbroke 
was aware that the Jacobites could not expel it from 
possession He knew aU this weU, but his passions were 
too strong for his judgment , from excitabihty, rest- 
lessness, and rage, he joined the Pretender He could 
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not help being busy, and hoped, or half-hoped, to be 
revenged on his enemies 

He could not, however, long agree with his new 
associates The descent from actual office to ima^nary 
office was too sudden ; to many men it was pleasing to 
be secretary of state to a mock king, but it was very 
painful to one who had just been secretary to a real 
queen. His contempt, too, for the Irish associates of 
the Pretender was unbounded He saw that they were 
hot-headed and ignorant men— who knew nothing of 
the country which they hoped to rule— whom that 
country would not endure for a day. He knew that the 
Roman Cathohcs in England were a small and unpopular 
body, and their aid more dangerous than their enmity. 
The genuine Jacobites distrusted him also. He said 
that they were untrustworthy because the}* were fools, 
and they said that he was untrustworthy because he was 
a traitor. This could not last ; after a brief mterval, 
he left the Pretender and his court : they began to 
slander him, and he began to speak much e\nl of them. 

With his secession from the Jacobites Bolingbroke’s 
active career ends. He was afterwards only an aspirant 
for a career He was, after several years, permitted to 
return to England, and to enjoy his estate, though he 
was an attainted traitor ; but the attainder was not 
reversed, and while it was in force he could not take his 
reat in the House of Lords, or hold any office whatever 
He "^ote much against Walpole, but he did not turn 
out Walpole. On one occasion he was much mortified 
bemuse Pulteney and the practical opponents of Wal- 
po e said that the support of his name rather weakened 
than strengthened them He gave in a long memorial 
» w to George i ; but the King said they were 

bagatelles He then fancied that he should become 
minister because of the support of Lady Suffolk, George 

Lady Sufiolk had L influeAce, aid 

Mrld W 1 predominant influence, sup- 

ported Walpole He then hoped to he minister under 
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the Prince of Wales, George II.’s son, and wrote a treatise 
on a “ Patriot King ” for that pnnce’s use But George 
IL outlived his son ; and he was saved the mortification 
of seeing how httle that small prince would have carried 
out his great ideas. Though he survived Queen Anne 
more than thirty years, he never after her death attained 
to a day's power in England. Three years of eager 
unwse power, and thirty-five of sickly longing and im- 
potent regret — such, or something like it, will ever be 
in this cold modem world the fate of an Alcibiades. 
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(1856) 


T his is a marvellous book Everybody has read 
it, and every one has read it mth pleasure. It has 
little ’advantage of subject. When the volumes came 
out, an honest man said, “ I suppose something hap- 
pened between the years 1689 and 1697 J w^hat 

happened I do not know ” Every one Imows now 
No period with so little obvious interest vull henceforth 
be so famiharly known Only a most felicitous and 
rather curious genius could and w^ould shed such a light 
on such an age If m the foUowmg pages we seem to 
cavil and find fault, let it be remembered, that the 
business of a cntic is criticism ; that it is not his business 
to be thankful , that he must attempt an estimate 
rather than a eulogy 

Macaulay f seems to have in a high degree the tem- 
perament most hkely to be that of a historian. This 
may be summarily defined as the temperament which 
mclines men to take an interest in actions as contrasted 
with objects, and in past actions in preference to present 
actions We should expand our meaning Some people 
are unfortunately bom scientific They take, much 
interest in the objects of nature They feel a curi- 
osity about shells, snails, horses, butterflies They are 


0/ fimi the Accession of James the Second 

By Thomas Babington Macaulay Longmans 
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delighted at an ichth^^osanrus, and excited at a polyp ; 
• they are learned in minerals, vegetables, animals , they 
have skill in fishes, and attain renown m pebbles : in 
the highest cases they know the great causes of grand 
phenomena, can indicate the courses of the stars or the 
current of the waves , but m every case their minds are 
directed not to the actions of man, but to the scenery 
amidst winch he lives ; not to the mhabitants of this 
world, but to the world itself ; not to what most re- 
sembles themselves, but to that which is most unlike 
Ydiat compels men to take an interest in what they 
do take an inteihst in, is commonly a difficult question 
— for the most part, indeed, it is an insoluble one ; but 
in this case it would seem to have a negative cause — 
to result from the absence of an intense and vivid 
nature The inclination of mind which abstracts the 
attention from that m which it can feel sympathy to 
that m which it cannot, seems to arise from a want of 
sympathy. A tendency to devote the mmd to trees 
and stones as much as to, or m preference to, men and 
women, appears to impl}^ that the intellectual qualities, 
the abstract reason, and the inductive scrutiny which 
can be apphed equally to trees and to men, to stones 
and to women, predominate over the more special 
quahties solely apphcable to our own race, — the keen 
love, tlie eager admiration, the lastmg hatred, the lust 
of rule which fasten men's mterests on people and to 
people. As a confirmation of this, we see that, even 
m the greatest cases, scientific men have been calm 
men. Their actions are unexceptionable ; scarcely a 
spot stains their excellence ; if a doubt is to be thrown 
on their character, it would be rather that they were 
msensible to the temptations than that they were m- 
volved m the offences of ordinary men An aloofness 
and abstractedness cleave to their greatness There is 
a coldness in their fame. We think of Euclid as of fine 
ice , we admire Newton as we admire the Peak of 
Tenenffe. Even the intensest labours, the most remote 
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tnumphs of the abstract intellect, seem to earn} ns into 
a region different from our own — to be m a iaui incof^-’ 
mta of pure reasoning, to cast a chill on human glory 
We know that the taste of most persons is rpntt' 
opposite. The tendency of man is to take an 
in man, and almost m man only. The world has a 
vested interest in itself. Analyse the minds of the 
crowd of men, and what wU you find ^ Something of 
the outer earth, no doubt, — odd geography, odd astron- 
omy, doubts whether Scutari is in the Crimea, mvi'stiga- 
tions whether the moon is less or greatei than Jupiter ; 
some idea of herbs, more of horses ; ideas, too,"moie or 
less vague, of the remote and supernatural, —notions 
which the tongue cannot speak, which it would «:cein 
the world would hardly bear if thoroughly spo^lcen 
Yet, setting aside these which fill the remote corners 
and lesser outworks of the brain, the whole stress and 
vigour of the ordinary faculties is expended on tlicir 
popessor and his associates, on the man and on hi<^ 
fellows. In almost all men, indeed, this is not simply 

but“^ct Yhl contemplation , we not only look on, 

SLfof mpn ourselves ruth the 

altmrs of men goes farther than the simple attemot 
to know and comprehend them • if it n,- ^ aticmpi 
further lifft if + us with a 

ahairr* its' """ influence those 

humrf ufinto t™l i'U it ^=^3 

uumea US into toil and conflict At thm 

If W ^he Structure li So^nef bm 

It has not so much vivid mterest m flt^ ^ ° ^ 

and active man Tn warm 

bear not to SS a 't ; it can 

your contempt- - 
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rences memorable only as evincing certain qualities of 
mind and vnll. which very qualities in a measure you 
feel within yourself, and yet to be witliout an impulse 
to exhibit them in the real world, which is the world 
of all of us ^ to contemplate, yet never act ; to 
have the House before you,'’ and 3ret to be content with 
the reporters’ gallery, — shows a chill impassiveness of 
temperament, a sluggish insensibility to ardent impulse, 
a heavy immobility under ordinary emotion. The 
image of the stout Gibbon placidly contemplating the 
animated conflicts; the stimng pleadmgs of Fox and 
Burke, watching a revolution and heavily takmg no 
part in it, gives an idea of the historian as he is likely 
to be. ** Ydiy,” it is often asked, is history dull ? 
It is a narrative of life, and hfe is of all things the most 
interesting.” The answer is, that it is written by men 
too dull to take the common interest m life, in whom 
languor predominates over zeal, and sluggishness over 
passion. 

Macaulay is not dull, and it may seem hard to attempt 
to bring him within the scope of a theory which is so 
successful m explaining dullness. Yet, in a modified 
and peculiar form, we can perhaps find in his remark- 
able character unusually distinct traces of the insensi- 
bility which we ascribe to the historian. The means 
of scrutiny are ample Macaulay has not spent his life 
in a comer ; if posterity should refuse — of course they 
will not refuse — ^to read a fine of his wntmgs, they 
would yet be sought out by studious inquirers, as those 
of a man of high pohtical position, great notonety, and 
greater oratorical power. We are not therefore obliged, 
as in so many cases even among contemporaries, to 
search for the author’s character in his books alone ; 
we are able from other sources to find out his character, 
and then apply it to explain the pecuhanties of his 
works. Macaulay has exhibited many high attainments. 


* Wordsworth “ The Prelude,” book xi. 
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many dazzling talents, much singular and well-lraincd 
power , but the quality which would most strike the 
observers of the interior man is what may be called 
his ^experiencing nature. Men of genius arc in general 
distmgmshed by their extreme susceptibility to exlernal 
experience. Fmer and softer than other men, every 
exertion of their will, every incident of their lives, 
mfiuences them more deeply than it would others. 
Their essence is at once finer and more impressible , it 
receives a distmcter mark, and receives it more easily 
than the souls of the herd. From a peculiar sensibility, 
the man of genius bears the stamp of life commonly 
more clearly than his fellows ; even casual associations 
make a deep impression on him i examine his mind, 
and you may discern his fortunes. Macaulay has 
^thmg of this. You could not tell what he has been, 
ms mind shows no trace of change. YTiat he is he 
' was ; and what he was, he is. He early attained a high 
development but he has not increased it since • veSS 
have come, but they have whispered little • as was 
smd of the second Pitt, “ He never grew, was “ 
The voW of speeches which he has pibhshed pkces 

Se LYood S'bJs first speS 

mst lie c^e into public life at an exciting • 

he shared of course in that excitement ShTsame 

marvellous rhetonlal exercises on th^Refom 
nor He 'vith rhetonc^^t 

lochs he 

^venteenth century, and Gatton in tlio"' -i™ 

You may fancy ai undertone Th^ K ^ivil wars, 
commenced the^ senes nf u barons 

mated ’■ ; H^udfu w.= "'hich " consum- 

m which I had a oait ” *he occasion 

which I took occ^i™ i; the debate m 

that era evemw observe,” With a view to 

S §1 » up to that moment every- 
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thing ascends. That was the fifth act of the human 
race ; the remamder of history is only an afterpiece. 
All this was ver3^ natural at the moment ; nothmg 
could be more probable than that a young man of the 
greatest talents, entering at once mto important life 
at a conspicuous opportunity, should exaggerate its 
importance ; he would fancy it was the crowmng 
achievement,^’ the greatest ’’ in the tide of time.” But 
the singularity is, that he should retam the idea now ; 
that years have brought no influence, expenence no 
change. The events of twenty years have been full of 
rich instruction on the events of twenty years ago ; 
but they have not instructed him. His creed is a 
fixture It is the same on his peculiar topic — on India 
Before he went there he made a speech on the subject ; 
Lord Canterbury, who must have heard a milhon 
speeches, said it was the best that he had ever heard 
It is difficult to fancy that so much vivid knowledge 
could be gained from books — from horrible Indian 
treatises ; that such imaginative mastery should be 
possible, without actual expenence. Not forgettmg, 
or exceptmg, the orations of Burke, it was perhaps as 
remarkable a speech as was ever made on India by an 
Englishman who had not been in India Now he has 
been there he speaks no better — rather worse , he spoke 
excellently without expenence, he speaks no better with 
it, — ^if anything, it rather puts him out. His speech on 
the Indian charter a year or two ago was not finer 
than that on the charter of 1833. Before he went to 
India he recommended that wnters should be examined 
in the classics ; after being in India he recommended 
that they should be exammed in the same way. He 
did not say he had seen the place m the meantime ; he 
did not think that had anythmg to do with it. You 
could never tell from any difference in his style what 
he had seen, or what he had not seen. He is so msensible 
to passing objects, that they leave no distmctive mark, 
no mtimate peculiar trace. 
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Such a man would naturally think hteratuic more 
instructive than life. Hazlitt said of i\Iackintodi , " Fh 
might like to read an accoimt of India ^ but India 
itself, with its burning, shining face, was a mere blanlc, 
an endless waste to him Persons of this class have no 
more to say to a plain matter of fact staring tlicm in 
the face than they have to say to a hppopoiahiui, ” ” 
This was a keen criticism on Sir James, sa\-oiirmg of 
the splenetic mind from which it came As a complete 
estimate, it would be a most unjust one of j^Iacaiila}' ; 
but we know that there is a whole class of minds which 
prefers the hterary delineation of objects to the actual 
eyesight of them To some life is difficult. An in- 
sensible nature, like a rough hide, resists the breath of 
p^smg thmgs, an unobser\nng retina in vain depicts 
whatever a quicker eye does not explain But an\^ one 
can understand a book, the work is done tlie facts 
^served, the formula suggested, the subjects classified' 
Of course it needs labour, and a following fancy to 
peruse the long lucubrations and descnptions of otlmrr 
but a fine detective sensibihty is unnecessan- • type 

attention wiU follow it and ffiiow^ft 
To this class Macaulay belongs : and he has clwacter^ 

t- 

dang« fro,^tt?wcOTences*‘by wtoh 
^soluble are d£ly sundered mtJes't^bv 

That placrd 

resentments These are tUf. r>irq ^ jealousies or 

seen with new faces who are never 

poverty, m glory and m wealth and in 

rs no rivalry® Yn tte deaJ'Ss 

cchu mere is no change Plato is 

* Essay m. the Spirit offJie Age 
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never sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. Demosthenes 
never comes unseasonably Dante never stays too long. 
No difference of political opinion can ahenate Cicero. No 
heresy can excite the horror of Bossuet.” 

But Bossuet is dead ; and Cicero was a Roman ; and 
Plato wrote in Greek. Years and manners separate us 
from the great. After dinner, Demosthenes may come 
unseasonably ; Dante might stay too long We are 
alienated from the politician, and have a horror of the 
theologian. Dreadful idea, having Demosthenes for an 
intimate friend ’ He had pebbles in his mouth , he 
was always urging action ; he spoke such good Greek ; 
we cannot dwell on it, — ^it is too much. Only a mind 
impassive to our daily life, unalive to bores and evils, 
to joys and sorrows, incapable of the deepest sympathies, 
a prey to print, could imagine it. The mass of rnen 
have stronger ties and warmer hopes. The exclusive 
devotion to books tires. We require to love and hate, 
to act and hve. 

It is not unnatural that a person of this temperament 
should preserve a certain aloofness even in the busi^t 
life. Macaulay has ever done so He has been in the 
thick of political warfare, m the van of p^y conflict. 
Whatever a keen excitability would select for food and 
opportunity, has been his ; but he has not been excited 
He has never thrown hunself upon action, he has newr 
followed trivial details with an anxious pa^ion. He 
has ever been a man for a great occasion by 

nature a deus ex machind Somebody has had to fetch 
him. His heart was m Queen Anne s tmm. When he 
came, he spoke as Lord Halifax might have spoken. 
Of course, it may be contended that t^s is the eximia 
ars ; that this sohtary removed excellence is particu- 
larly and essentially sublime. But, simply and reaUy, 
greater men have been more deeply immersed m 

* Essay on. “ Bacon 
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matter/’ * The highest eloquence quivers with excite- 
ment ; there is hfe-blood m the deepest actions ; a 
man like Stafford seems flung upon the world. An 
orator should never talk like an observator}^ ; no 
coldness should strike upon the hearer. 

It IS characteristic also that Macaulay should be 
continually thinking of posterity. In general, that ex- 
pected authority is most ungrateful ; those who think 
of it most, it thinks of least. The way to secure its 
favour IS, to give vivid essential pictures of the life 
before you; to leave a fresh glowing delineation of 
tl^ scene to which you were bom, of the society to 
which you have peculiar access. This is gained not 
by thmking of your posterity, but by living in society ; 

by ponng on what IS to be, but by enjoying what is 
that spint of thorough enjoyment which pervades the 
great delineators of human hfe and human manners 

SreesTuSn?'' T ‘t' supper,” a 

cneese-panng , f it drew its sustenance from a relish- 

mg, eiyoying, sensitive hfe, and the flavour of the 

Si'm enjoymenr Of cLrS 

ims is not so m science You may leave a name hv 

without having led a vigorous 
xistence ; yet what a name is this ! Tavlor’s 

fa to 

does posterity know of 1he*decraled Tmdori 

t IS rather a <-nro,^i, tnylor ? Nonnms 

enoug/ to have a substantial 

in pohtiSl oSorv ^il waJks,-say 

is most appient -the LT r P^^nty’s opimon 
thmk but^httle ’of it interest posterity is to 

oi Demosthenes t/e 

Morgan) motto of Junius (Forrest 
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vivid, glowing interest of the speaker in all that he is 
speaking about. Phihp is not a person whom “ postenty 
will censure,” but the man '' whom I hate ” : the matter 
in hand not one whose mterest depends on the memory 
of men, but in which an eager intense nature would 
have been absorbed, if there had been no posterity at 
all, on which he wished to deliver his own soul. A 
casual character, so to speak, is natural to the most 
intense words ; externally, even, they will interest the 
after world ” more for having interested the present 
world ; they must have a life of some place and some 
time before they can have one of all space and all time 
Macaulay's oratory is the very opposite of this. School- 
boyish it is not, for it is the oratory of a very sensible 
man ; but the theme of a schoolboy is not more dwoid 
of the salt of circumstance. The speeches on the Reform 
Bill have been headed, Now, a man came up from 
college and spoke thus ; ” and, like a college man, he 
spoke rather to the abstract world than to the present. 
He knew no more of the people who actually did live 
in London than of people who would live in London, 
and there was, therefore, no reason for speaking to one 
more than to the other. After years of politics, he speaks 
so still. He looks on a question (he says) as postenty 
will look on it ; he appeals from this to future genera- 
tions ; he regards existmg men as pamful pre-requisnes 
of great-grandchildren. This seems to proceed, as has 
been said, from a distant and ununpressible nature 
But it is impossible to deny that it has one great advan- 
tage : it has made hun take pains A man who spea s 
to people a thousand years off, will natmally speak 
carefully : he tries to be heard over the clang ^ 

over the rumours of myriads. Wntmg for pos y 
is like ivnting on foreign post paper • 7 °^ canno say 
to a man at Calcutta what you would say to a man 
at Hackney you think the yellow m^ ^ 
long way off , this is fine paper, it will go 
so you try to say somethmg worthy of the ship, 
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tW noble, which will keep and tra^vel. Writers like 
Macaulay, who think of future people, have a respect 
far future people. Each syllable is solemn, each word 
distinct. So author trained to periodical wnting has 
SO little of its slovenliness and its imperfection 
This singularly constant contemplation of posterity 
has coloured his estimate of social characters. He has 
no toleration for those great men in whom a lively 
sensibility to momentary honours has prevailed over a 
consistent reference to the posthumous tribunal. He 
IS ]ustly severe on Lord Bacon : 

“ In his hbrary, aU his rare powers were under the guid- 
ance of an honest ambition, of an enlarged philantliropy, 
of a smeere love of truth There no temptation drew liim 
away from the nght course Thomas Aquinas could pay 
no fees. Duns Scotus could confer no peerages. The 
‘ Master of the Sentences ’ •’* had no rich reversions m his 
gift Far difierent was the situation of the great philosopher 
when he came forth from his study and his laboratory to 
mmgle with the crowds which filled the gaUenes of White- 
hall In all that crowd there was no man equally quahfied 
to render great and lastmg services to mankind But m 
all that crowd there was not a heart more set on things 
which no man ought to suffer to be necessary to his happi- 
ness, — on things which can often be obtamed only by the 
sacrifice of mtegnty and honour. To be the leader of the 
human race m the career of improvement, to found on 
the rums of ancient mtellectual dynasties a more prosperous 
and more endurmg empire, to be revered to the latest 
generations as the most illustnons among the benefactors 
of mankmd, — all this was withm his reach But aU this 
availed him nothmg, while some quibbhng special pleader 
was promoted before him to the bench, — while some heavy 
country gentleman took precedence of him by virtue of a 
purchased coronet,— while some pander, happy m a fair 
wife, could obtam a more cordial salute from Buckingham, 

versed in all the latest scandal of 
the Court, could draw a louder laugh from James.” 
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Yet a less experience, or a less opportunity of ex- 
perience, would have warned a mind more observant 
that the bare desire for long posthumous renown is but 
a feeble prmciple in common human nature ^ Bacon 
had as much of it as most men. The keen excitabdity 
to this world’s temptations must be opposed by more 
excitmg impulses, by more retardmg discouragements, 
by conscience, by religion, by fear. If you wo^d van- 
quish earth, you must “ invent heaven.” It is the 
fiction of a cold abstractedness that the possible respect 
of unseen people can commonly be more desired than 

the certain homage of existing people. 

In a more conspicuous manner the chill nature or me 
most brilliant among Enghsh historians is shown m his 
defective de alin g with the passionate eras of our history 
He has never been attracted, or not proportionally 
attracted, by the singular mixture of heroism and 
slavishness, of high passion and base passion, ^ ^ 
mark the Tudor period The defect is app^en m 
treatment of a period on which he has written ~ 

fully— the time of the civil wars He h^ never in the 
highest manner appreciated ^dher of the ^ ^ 
characters — ^the Puritan and the , T - „ 

the form and hfe of those years ^h^ 
indeed, has ever estimated the Cava e 
There is Clarendon-the grave, ^hetonc^ d^ro^ 

lawyer-piling words, Scot* 

Se out the best case for 
Si* people as never were, for a Carles who ne^rd^ei 
for a Strafford who would never have 

p ^avin? calcnlatine-North-countryman,— tat impassive, 

a saving, caicuiatmgiN Oit j 

— ^who hved on eightpence a ? Tt 

people to do with an en]05ang Enghs & pvamina- 
is easy for a doctnnaire to bear a post- rlpad * 

tion,-it IS much the same whether hej 3 e ’ 

but not so with those who hve durmg animation, 
essence is existence, whose bemg 1 
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There seem to be some characters who are not made 
for history, as there are some who are not made for old 
aee A Lvalier is always young. The buoyant life 
anses before us rich m hope, strong in vigour, irreguto 
m action; men young and ardent, framed m the 
“prodiaahty of nature”;* open to every en]03nnent, 
alive to every passion ; eager, impulsive ; brave without 
^ disciplme ; noble without principle , prizing luxurj^, 
despising danger, capable of high sentiment, but in 
each of whom the 


“ Addiction was to courses vain , 
His companies unlettered, rude and shallow, 
His hours filled up with nots, banquets, sports, 
And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity ’ ’ f 


We see these men setting forth or assembling to 
defend their King and Church , and we see it without 
surpnse ; a nch danng loves danger ; a deep excita- 
bility hkes excitement. If we look around us, we may 
see what is analogous. Some say that the battle of the 
Alma was won by the “ uneducated gentry ” ; the 
uneducated gentry ” would be Cavaliers now. The 
poMical sentiment is part of the character. The essence 
01 Toryism is enjoyment. Talk of the ways of spreading 
a wholesome Conservatism throughout this country . 
Sin P^ml lectures, distribute weary tracts (and 
^ well— you may be able to give an 
diiuse a ^^swer to a few objections, you may 
pohticsl motion of the dignified dullness of 

your cmed ^ communicating and establishing 

the way to be satisfiS^I;^S^+n ’ old customs , 

e satisfied with the present state of thmgs 


t Richard III 
T Henry V ,» i i 


1 2 . 
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is, to enjoy that state of things. Over the “ Cavalier 
mind this world passes with a thrill of delight ; there is 
an exultation m a daily event, zest in the regular 
thing, joy at an old feast. Sir Walter Scott is an 
example of this. Every habit and practice of old 
Scotiand was inseparably in his mind associated with 
genial enjoyment To propose to touch one of her 
mstitutions, to abolish one of those practices, was to 
touch a personal pleasure — a pomt on which his mind 
reposed, a thmg of memory and hope. So long as this 
world IS this world, will a buoyant life be the proper 
source of an animated Conservatism. The Church- 
and-Kmg ” enthusiasm has even a deeper connection 
with the Cavaliers. Carlyle has said, m his vivid way. 
Two or three young gentlemen have said, ‘ Go to, 

I will make a religion.’ ” This is the exact opposite 
of what the irregular, enjoying man can think or con- 
ceive. What ! IS he, with his untrained mmd and his 
changeful heart and his ruleless practice, to create a 
creed ? Is the gushing hfe to be asked to construct a 
cistern ? Is the varying heart to be its own master, 
the evil practice its own guide ? Sooner will a ship 
invent its own rudder, devise its own pilot, than the 
eager bemg will find out the doctrine which is to restrain 
him. The very mtellect is a type of the confusion of 
the soul. It has little arguments on a thousand sub- 
jects, hearsay sayings, onginal flashes, small and bnght, 
struck from the heedless mmd by the strong impact of 
the world. And it has nothing else. It has no sys- 
tematic knowledge ; it has a hatred of regular attention. 
What can an understanding of this sort do^ with refined 
questioning or subtle investigation ? It is obliged in 
a sense by its very nature to take what comes , it is 
overshadowed in a manner by the rehgion to which it 
IS bom ; its conscience teUs it that it owes obedience 
to somethmg , it craves to worship something ; that 
something, m both cases, it takes from the past. Thou 
hast not chosen me, but I have chosen thee,” might 
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his faith say to a believer of this kind. A certain bigotry 
is altogether natural to him His creed seems to him 
a primitive fact, as certam and evident as the stars. 
The pohtical faith (for it is a faith) of these persons is 
of a kmd analogous The virtue of loyalty ^sumes 
in them a passionate aspect, and overflows, as it were, 
all the mtellect which belongs to the topic. This 
virtue, this need of our nature, arises, as political 
philosophers tell us, from the conscious necessity which 
man is under of obeying an external moral rule. We 
feel that we are by nature and by the constitution of 
aU thmgs under an obhgation to conform to a certain 
standard, and we seek to find or to establish m the 
sphere without, an authority which shall enforce it, 
shall aid us in compelhng others and also m mastering 
ourselves. When a man impressed with this pnnciple 
comes in contact with the mstitution of civil government 
as it now exists and as it has always existed, he finds 
what he wants — ^he discovers an authority ; and he feels 
bound to submit to it We do not, of course, mean that 
all this takes place distmctly and consciously in the 
mind of the person , on the contrary, the class of minds 
most subject to its mfluence are precisely those which 
have in general the least defined ^nd accurate con- 


sciousness of their own operations, or of what befalls 
them. In matter of fact, they find themselves under the 
control of laws and of a pohty from the earhest moment 
tliat they can remember, and they obey it from habit 
and custom years before they Imow why. Only m 
later life, when distmct thought is from an outward 
occurrence forced upon them, do they feel the necessitv 
of some such power ; and in proportion to their passion- 
ate and impulsive disposition they feel it the more. 
Ihe law m a less degree on them the same effect 
which miht^ disciphne has in a greater. It bi^ces 
them to defined duties, and subjects them to a known 

authority in an 

mlcmdl conscience; but m riotous natures its still 
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small voice is lost if it be not echoed m loud harsh tones 
from the firm and outer world : 

" Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon thev ride/'’ 

From mthout they crave a bridle and a curb. The 
doctrine of non-resistance is no accident of the Cavalier 
character, though it seems at first sight smgular in an 
eager, tumultuous disposition. So inconsistent is human 
nature, that it proceeds from the very extremity of 
that tumult. The}^ know that they cannot allow them- 
selves to question the authority which is upon them ; 
they feel its necessity too acutely, their intellect is un- 
■tramed in subtle disquisitions, their conscience fluctuat- 
ing, their passions nsmg They are sure that if they 
once depart from that authority, their whole soul will 
be in anarchy. As a riotous state tends to fall under 
a martial tyranny, a passionate mind tends to subject 
itself to an extrinsic law — ^to enslave itself to an outward 
disciphne. “ That is what the king says, boy, and that 
was ever enough for Sir Henry Lee.” An hereditar}’- 
monarch is, indeed, the very embodiment of this principle. 
The authority is so defined, so clearly vested, so evidently 
intelligible ; it descends so distinctly from the past, it 
is imposed so conspicuously from wthout Anything 
free refers to the people ; an3dhing elected seems self- 
chosen. ‘"The divimty that doth hedge a king”t 
consists in his evidentl}' representing an unmade, 
unchosen, hereditary duty 

The greatness of this character is not in iMacauIay's 
vay, and its faults are. Its license affronts him ; its 
not alienates him He is for ever contrasting the 
dissoluteness of Prmce Rupert’s Horse with the rastraint 
of Cromwell’s pikemen A deep cnjO}ing nature finas 
no sympathy. The bnlliant st^Ie pa<^ses fonvard : ve 

* “ Childe Harold," c.-'nto m , \cr-^t 
t "Hamlet," 5 
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dwell on its bnlliancy, but it is cold Macaulay b^ no 
tears for that warm life, no tenderness for that extinct 
loy The ignorance of the Cavalier, too, moves his 
wrath : ” They were ignorant of what every schoolgirl 
knows.” Their loyalty to their sovereign is the devotion 
of the Egyptians to the god Apis, who selected a “ calf 
to adore ” Their non-resistance offends the philosopher : 
their license is commented on with the tone of a precisian. 
Their indecorum does not suit the dignity of the narrator. 
Their rich free nature is unappreciated ; the tingling 
intensity of their joy is unnoticed In a word, there is 
something of the schoolboy about the Cavalier — ^there 
is somewhat of a schoolmaster about the historian. 

It might be thought, at first sight, that the insensi- 
bihty and coldness which are unfavourable to the 
appreciation of the Cavalier would be particularly 
favourable to that of the Puritan. Some may say that 
a natural aloofness from things earthly would dispose 
a man to the doctrines of a sect which enjoins above 
all other commandments abstmence and aloofness from 
those things In Macaulay’s case it certainly has had 
no such consequence. He was bred up in the circle 
which more than any other has resembled that of the 
greatest and best Puritans — ^m the circle which has 
presented the evangehcal doctrine m its most influential 
and celebrated, and not its least genial form Yet he 
has revolted against it, “ The bray of Exeter Hall ” 
IS a phrase which has become celebrated ; it is an odd 
one for his father’s son The whole course of his 
personal fortunes, the entire scope of his historical 
narrative,^ show an utter want of sympathy with the 
Puritan disposition. It would be idle to quote passages ; 
it will be enough to recollect the contrast between the 
^timate— say, of Cromwell— by Carlyle and that by 
Macaulay, to be aware of the enormous discrepancy, 
i he one s manner evinces an instinctive sympathy, the 
other s an mstmctive aversion j r j 

^^^e believe that this is but 


a consequence of the 
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same impassibility of nature which we have said so 
much of. M de Montalembert, in a stnkmg eloge on 
a French historian — a man of the Southey type — 
after speaking of his hfe in Paris during youth (a youth 
cast in the early and exciting years of the first Revolu- 
tion, and of the prelude to it), and graphically portra3dng 
a man subject to scepticism, but not given to vice ; 
staid in habits, but unbelieving in opinion; without 
faith and without irregularity, — winds up the whole 
by the sentence, that was hardened at once against 
good and evil In his view, the insensibility which 
was a guard against extenor temptation was also a 
hindrance to inward belief : and there is a philosophy 
in this. The nature of man is not two things, but one 
thing. We have not one set of affections, hopes, sensi- 
bilities, to be affected by the present world, and another 
and a diherent to be ahected by the invisible world : 
we are moved by grandeur, or we are not ; we are 
stirred by sublimity, or we are not ; we hunger after 
nghteousness, or we do not ; we hate vice, or we do 
not; we are passionate, or not passionate, loving, 
or not loving ; cold, or not cold ; our heart is dull, or 
it is wakeful ; our soul is ahve, or it is dead Deep 
under the surface of the intellect lies the stratum of the 
passions, of the intense, peculiar, simple impulses which 
constitute the heart of man ; there is the eager essence, 
the primitive desiring being What stirs this latent 
being we know. In general it is stirred by everything. 
Sluggish natures are stirred httle, wild natures are 
stirred much : but all are stirred somewhat It is not 
important whether the object be m the visible or invis- 
ible world : whoso loves what he has seen, will love what 
he has not seen ; whoso hates what he has seen, will 
hate what he has not seen. Creation is, as it were, but 

* Droz (author of the HisioiV of Louts XIV , etc ), whom Monta- 
lembert succeeded ui the Academic Fran^se, ^d umose doge he 
pronounced, according to custom, on 5th December 1852- (Forrest 
Morgan ) 
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the garment of the Creator : whoever is blind to the 
beauty on its surface, will be insensible to the beauty 
beneath; whoso is dead to the sublimity before his 
senses, will be dull to that which he imagines ; whoso 
IS untouched by the visible man, will be unmoved by 
the mvisible God. These are no, new ideas ; and the 
conspicuous evidence of history confirms them. Every- 
where the deep religious organization has been deeply 
sensitive to this world. If we compare what are called 
sacred and profane literatures, the depth of human 
affection is deeper m the sacred. A warmth as of life 
IS on the Hebrew, a chill as of marble is on the Greek 
In Jewish history the most tenderly religious character 
most sensitive to earth. Along every lyric of 
^e Psalmist thrills a deep spirit of human enioyment * 
he was ^ive as a child to the simple aspects of the 
X errors of his mmgled career are but 

.those to which the open, enjoying character is most 

for that 1° ^ 1 ° ^ passion 

he had^no^sL*^ which 

lie naa not seen. There is no paradox therpfnrA -m 

saymg that the same character which least appreciates 

tlie impulsive and ardent Cavaher is also-X moS 

devS! warm zeal of an overpowenng 

Some years ago it would have been nec««r<r 

site"’’ '“s « 

discovenes whir^ ^ ’ one of the great 

introdu^cl i^totstoL^^’^P^ehes 1 
^^ingular populanty Times ^ttamed a 

rather now, m general one changed. We are 

cc^limate of the^puntLcal cSactlr too ‘high an 

contemptuous oL Am^g the ^ low or 

IS considered that haxnnJ^K ‘^sciples of Carlyle it 

tS'ing to haLgTefn rcei™'® 

S oeen m Germany. But though 
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we cannot sympathize with everything that the ex- 
pounders of the new theory allege, and though we 
should not select for praise the exact peculianties most 
agreeable to the slightly grim “ gospel of earnestness,” 
we acknowledge the great service which they have 
rendered to English history. No one t;vi 11 now ever over- 
look, that in the greater, in the original Puritans — ^m 
Cromwell, for example — ^the whole basis of the character 
was a passionate, deep, rich, religious organization 
This is not in Macaulay’s way. It is not that he is 
sceptical ; far from it. “ Divines of all persuasions,” 
he tells us, are agreed that there is a rehgion ; ” and 
he acquiesces in their teaching. But he has no pas- 
sionate self-questionings, no indomitable fears, no asking 
perplexities. He is probably pleased at the exemption 
He has praised Bacon for a similar want of interest 
‘"Nor did he ever meddle with those enigmas which 
have puzzled hundred of generations, and will puzzle 
hundreds more He said nothing about the grounds 
of moral obhgation, or the freedom of the human will 
He had no mchnation to employ himself m labours 
resembling those of the damned in the Grecian Tartarus 
— ^to spin for ever on the same wheel round the same 
pivot. He hved in an age in which disputes on the 
most subtle points of dmmty excited an intense in- 
terest throughout Europe ; and nowhere more than 
in England He was placed m the very thick of the 
conflict. He was in power at the tune of the Synod 
of Dort, and must for months have been daily deafened 
with talk about election, reprobation, and final per- 
severance Yet we do not remember a line m his works 
from which it can be mferred that he was either a 
Calvimst or an Armmian While the world was resound- 
mg with the noise of a disputatious philosophy and 
a disputatious theology, the Baconian school, hke 
Allworthy seated between Square and Thwackum,=’= 


* In Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
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preserved a calm neutrality —IwK'SComftil, halMxnc- 
^rNior.+ and, content with adding to llie b\iin of pnictn ai 


Fhi 

tin 


volent,- ■ . 1 1 1 1 % 

good, kit the war of words to those who hkcd it 

may he the writing of good sense, but it not 
expression of an anxious or passionate religion*- natme. 

Such IS the explanation of Macaulay’s not pnrimi so 
highly as he should prize the essential excclltnce? of the 
Puritan character. He is defective in the one point in 
which they were very great ; he is eminent in the ry 
point in which they were most defective A spirit 
of easy cheerfulness pervades his wntmgs, a pleasant 
geniality overflows his hislor}? : the rigid asceticism, 
the pain for pain’s sake, of the Puritan is altogether 
alien to him Retribution he would dent’ ; sin is 
hardly a part of his creed His religion is one of thanks- 
giving. His notion of philosophy — ^it would be a bettor 
notion of his own ^v^tlng — is comitiotla vifa. 

The English Revolution is the very topic for a person 
of this character It is eminently an ummpas^'ioned 
movement. It requires no appreciation of the Cavadier 
or of the zealot ; no sympathy wnlh the romance of this 
world , no inclination to pass beyond, and absorb the 
mind’s energies in another. It had neither the rough 
enthusiasm of barbansm nor the delicate grace of liigh 
civilization the men who conducted it had neillicr 
the deep spmt of Cromwell’s Puritans nor the chivalnc 
loyalty of the enjoying English gentlemen They were 
hard-headed, sensible men, who knew that politics were 
a kind of busmess, that the essence of business is com- 
promise, of practicality concession They drove no 
theory to excess , for they had no theory. Their 
pasions did not hurry them away , for their tempera- 
ment was sM, their reason calculating and calm. 
Locke IS the type of the best character of his era There 
a “,him which a historian such as we have 

pX^ wX'i^ ““P-hend, or 00111“^ sX 

ve^ SvSs^of comprehend. He was the 

ry reverse of a Cavalier ; he came of a Puritan stock ; 
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he retained through life a kind of chilled Puritanism ; 
he had nothing of its excessive, overpowering, interior 
zeal, but he retamed the formal decorum which it had 
given to the manners, the solid earnestness of its intel- 
lect, the heavy respectability of its character. In all 
the nations across which Puritanism has passed you 
may notice something of its indifference to this world’s 
lighter enjoyments ; no one of them has been quite 
able to retain its singular mterest in what is beyond the 
veil of time and sense. The generation to which we 
owe our Revolution was in the fet stage of the descent. 
Locke thought a zealot a dangerous person, and a poet 
little better than a rascal. It has been said, with 
perhaps an allusion to Macaulay, that our historians 
have held that “ all the people who hved before 1688 
were either knaves or fools.” This is, of course, an 
exaggeration ; but those who have considered what 
sort of a person a historian is hkely to be, will not be 
surprised at his preference for the people of that era. 
They had the equable sense which he appreciates ; they 
had not the deep animated passions to which his nature 
is msensible. 

Yet, though Macaulay shares in the common tempera- 
ment of histonans, and in the sympathy with, and 
appreciation of, the characters most congenial to that 
temperament, he is singularly contrasted with them in 
one respect — ^he has a vivid fancy, they have a dull one. 
History is generally written on the prmciple that human 
hfe is a transaction ; that people come to it with defined 
intentions and a calm self-possessed air, as stockjobbers 
would buy “ omnium,” as timber-merchants buy “ best- 
middhng ” ; people are alike, and thmgs are alike ; 
everything is a little dull, every one a httle slow; 
manners are not depicted, traits are not noticed ; the 
narrative is confined to those great transactions which 
can be understood without any imagmative delineation 
of their accompaniments. There are two kinds of 
thmgs—those which you need only to understand,, and 
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ttiose which you need also to imagine. That 
bought nme hundredweight of hops is an intelligible 

^\^ou do not want the hops delineated or the 

man described , that he went into society suggests an 
uicjuiry — ^you want to know what the society was hke, 
and how far he was fitted to be there. The great 
business transactions of the pohtical wprld' are of the 
intelhgible description. Macaulay has himself said : 

“ A history, m which every particular incident may be 
true, may on the whole be false The circumstances which 
have most influence on the happiness of manldnd, the 
changes of manners and morals, the transition of com- 
munities from poverty- to wealth, from knowledge to 
ignorance, from ferocity to humamty, — these are, for the 
most part, noiseless revolutions. Their progress is rarely 
indicated by what histonans are pleased to call important 
events They are not achieved by armies, or enacted by 
senates They are sanctioned by no treabes, and recorded 
m no archives They are earned on m every school, in 
c\ er\' church, behmd ten thousand counters, at ten thou- 
sand firesides The upper current of society presents no 
certain entenon by which we can judge of the direction m 
which the undercurrent flows We read of defeats and 
vjctones , but we know that nations may be miserable 
amidst victones, and prosperous amidst defeats. We read 
of the fall of vase ministers, and of the nse of profligate 
favourites , but we must remember how small a proportion 
the good or evil efiected by a single statesman c£i bear 
to the good or evil of a great social system ” 


But of this sluggishness of imagination he has certainly 
no trace himself. He is willing to be " behind ten 

"at ten thousand 
Kc 15 M lUuig to see ordinary men as they 
l ordmarj' busmess and m their ordinary 

™ ril to “ nungle in the 

t,oi,db of die Exchange and the coffee-house.” He 

X-' » fte next page 
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would ‘‘ obtain admittance to the convivial table and 
the domestic hearth.” So far as his digmty will permit, 
“ he will bear with vulgar expressions.” And a smgular 
efiicac}^ of fancy gives him the power to do so. Some 
portion of the essence of human nature is concealed 
from him ; but all its accessories are at his command 
He dehneates any trait , he can pamt, and justly paint, 
any manners he chooses. 

“ A perfect histonan,” he tells us, is he in whose work 
the character and spirit of an age is exhibited m immature. 
He relates no fact, he attributes no expression to his 
characters, which is not authenticated by sufficient testi- 
mony ; but, by judicious selection, rejection, and arrange- 
ment, he gives to truth those attractions winch have 
been usurped by fiction In his narrative a due subordma- 
tion is observed — some transactions are prominent, others 
retire, but the scale on which he represents them is m- 
creased or diminished, not according to the digmty of the 
persons concerned in them, but according to the degree 
m winch they elucidate the condition of society and the 
nature of man He shov/s us the court, the camp, and the 
senate ; but he shows us also the nation. He considers 
no anecdote, no pecuhanty of manner, no fanuhar saying, 
as too insignificant for Ins notice, which is not too insigni- 
ficant to illustrate the operation of laws, of religion, and of 
education, and to mark the progress of the human mind 
Men will not merely be described, but will be made inti- 
mately known to us. The changes of manners will be 
indicated, not merely by a few general phrases, or a few 
extracts from statistical documents, but by appropriate 
images presented m every Ime. If a man, such as we are 
supposing, should write the history of England, he would 
assuredly not omit the battles, the sieges, the negotiations, 
the seditions, the imnistenal changes, but with these 
he would intersperse the details which are the charm 
of historical romances At Lincoln Cathedral there is a 
beautiful painted window, winch was made by an appren- 
tice out of the pieces of glass which had been rejected 
by his master It is so far superior to every other in the 
church, that, according to the tradition, the vanquished 
artist kiUed himseH from mortification Sir Walter Scott, m 
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the same maimer, has used those fragments of ^uth which 
historians have scornfully thrown behind them in a manner 
which may well excite their envy. He has constructed 
out of their gleanmgs works which, even considered as 
histones, are scarcely less valuable than theirs. But a 
truly great histonan would reclaim those materials which 
the novehst has appropriated. The history of the govern- 
ment, and the history of the people, would be exhibited 
m that mode m which alone they can be exhibited justly, 
m inseparable conjunction and intermixture We should 
not then have to look for the wars and votes of the Puntans 
in Clarendon, and for their phraseology in Old, Mortality ; 
for one half of King James in Hume, and for the other 
half in the Fortunes of Nigel ” " 


So far as the graphic description of extenor life goes, 
he has completely realized his idea 
This union of a flowing fancy with an insensible 
organization is very rare In general, a delicate fancy 
is joined with a poetic organization. Exactly why, it 
would be difficult to explain. It is for metaphysicians 
m large volumes to explain the genesis of the human 
faculties , but, as a fact, it seems to be clear that, for 
the most part, imaginative men are the most sensitive 
to the poetic side of human life and natural scenery. 
They are drawn by a strong instinct to what is sublime, 
grand, and beautiful They do not care for the coarse 
business of hfe They dislike to be cursed with its 
ordinary cares. Their nature is vivid ; it is mterested 
by dl which naturally mterests ; it dwells on the 
^eat the graceful, and the grand On this account 
it ’If w f history The very name of 

in tLf ^ written 

ivhirh of the genial satmst as works 

f ° f The coarse and 

ut ^oluptuaTy Take it as you wiU, human life is hke 

^ p5a% on “ Histori' ” 

t Lamb Detached Thoughts on Boohs and Reading 
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the earth on which man dwells There are exquisite 
beauties, grand imposing objects, scattered here and 
there ; but the spaces between these are wide ; the 
mass of common clay is huge , the dead level of vacant 
life, of commonplace geography, is immense. The 
poetic nature cannot bear the preponderance ; it seeks 
relief in selected scenes, in special topics, m favourite 
beauties. History, which is the record of human 
existence, is a faithful representative of it, at least in 
this : tlie poetic mind cannot bear the weight of its 
narrations and the commonplaceness of its events. 

This peculiarity of character gives to Macaulay's 
writing one of its most curious charactenstics. He 
throws over matters which are in their nature dry and 
dull, — ^transactions — ^budgets — ^biUs, — ^the charm of fancy 
which a poetical mmd employs to enhance and set forth 
the charm of what is beautiful. An attractive style is 
generally devoted to what is in itself specially attractive , 
here it is devoted to subjects which are often unattractive, 
are sometimes even repellmg, at the best are commonly 
neutral, not inviting attention, if they do not excite 
dislike. In these new volumes there is a currency 
reform, pages on Scotch Presbytenamsm, a heap of 
Parliamentary debates. Who could be expected to 
make anything mterestmg of such topics ? It is not 
cheerful to read m the morning papers the debates of 
yesterday, though they happened last night , we cannot 
like a Calvmistic divine when we see him m the pulpit , 
it is awful to read on the currency, even when it con- 
cerns the bank-notes which we use How, then, can 
we care for a narrative when the divine is dead, the 
shilhngs extinct, the whole topic of the debate forgotten 
and passed away ? Yet such is the power of style, so 
great is the charm of very skilful words, of narration 
which is always passing forward, of illustration which 
always hits the mark, that such subjects as these not 
only become mterestmg, but very interesting. The 
proof IS evident. No book is so sought after. The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer said “ all members of 
Parliament had read it What other books could ever 
be fancied to have been read by them ? A county 
member — a real county member — ^hardly reads two 
volumes 'p&y existence. Years ago Macaulay said a 
History of England might become more in demand at 
the circulating libranes than the last novel. He has 
actually made his words true. It is no longer a phrase 
of rhetoric, it is a simple fact. 

The explanation of this remarkable notoriety is, the 
contrast of the topic and the treatment. Those who 
read for the sake of entertainment are attracted by the 
one , those who read for the sake of instruction axe 
attracted by the other. Macaulay has somethmg that 
suits the readers of Mr. Hallam ; he has something 
which wih please the readers of Mr. Thackeray. The 
first wonder to find themselves reading such a style ; 
the last are astonished at reading on such topics — at 
finding themselves studymg by casualty. This marks 
the author. Only a buoyant fancy and an impassive 
temperament could produce a book so combining weight 
n ith levity. 

Something similar may be remarked of the writings 

of a stiU greater man — of Edmund Burke. The contrast 

between the manner of his characteristic wntmgs and 

then matter is very remarkable. He too threw over 

the detail of business and of pohtics those graces and 

attractions of manner which seem m some sort mcon- 

sistent with them , which are adapted for tonics more 

intrinsically sublime and beautifi It wTs SrXs 

Hazlitt asserted that “no woman ever 

" 3® ™^tter, he said, was 

coild S” gWter of eloquence 

could male it agreeable to those who hked what is 

" urate dehcate The charm of 

crse smnhS Vr ^ “ Macaulay’s 
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has again occurred, from similar causes, and that his 
popularity, though great among both sexes, is m some 
sense more masculine than feminine. The absence of 
this charm of narration, to which accomphshed women 
are, it would seem, pecuharly sensitive, is very character- 
istic of Burke. His mmd was the reverse of historical 
Although he had rather a coarse, incondite tempera- 
ment, not finely susceptible to the best influences, to 
the most exquisite beauties of the world m which he 
lived, he yet lived in that world thoroughly and com- 
pletely. He did not take an mterest, as a poet does, 
in the sublime, because it is sublime, in the beautiful, 
because it is beautiful ; but he had the passions of more 
ordinary men in a degree, and of an intensity, which 
ordinary men may be most thankful that they have not 
In no one has the mtense faculty of mtellectual hatred — 
the hatred which the absolute dogmatist has for those 
in whom he incarnates and personifies the opposing 
dogma — ^been fiercer or stronger ; m no one has the 
mtense ambition to rule and govern , — m scarcely any 
one has the daily ambition of the daily politician been 
fiercer and stronger : he, if any man, cast himself upon 
his time After one of his speeches, peruse one of 
Macaulay's : you seem transported to another sphere. 
The fierce living interest of the one contrasts with the 
cold rhetorical interest of the other; you are m a 
different part of the ammal kmgdom ; you have left 
the viviparous mteflect ; you have left products warm 
and struggling with hasty life ; you have reached the 
oviparous, and products smooth and pohshed, cold and 
stately 

In addition to this impassive nature, inclmmg him 
to write on past transactions — ^to this fancy, enablmg 
him to adorn and describe them— Macaulay has a 
marvellous memory to recall them ; and what we may 
call the Scotch intellect, enablmg him to conceive them 
The memory is his most obvious power An enormous 
reading seems always present to him. No effort seems 
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wanted— no mental excogitation. According to his own 
description of a like faculty, it would have been 
strange mdeed if you had asked for anything that w^ 
not to be found m that immense storehouse. The 
article you required was not only there, it was ready. 
It was in its own compartment. In a moment it was 
brought down, unpacked, and explained” * He has 
a literary illustration for everything; and his fancy 
enables him to make a skilful use of his wealth. He 
always selects the exact likeness of the idea which he 
wishes to explain And though it be less obvious, yet 
his writing would have been deficient in one of its most 
essential characteristics if it had not been for what 
we have called his Scotch mtellect, which is a cunous 
matter to explain It may be thought that Adam 
Smith had little in common with Sir Walter Scott 


Sir Walter was always making fun of him , telling odd 
tales of his abstraction and singularity , not obscurely 
hinting, that a man who could hardly put on his own 
coat, and certainly could not buy his own dinner, was 
scarcely fit to decide on the proper course of industry 
and the mercantile dealings of nations. Yet, when 
Sir Walter’s own works come to be closely examined, 
they will be found to contain a good deal of political 
economy of a certam sort, — and not a very bad sort. 
Any one who will study his description of the Highland 
clans m Waverley; his observations on the industrial 
side (if so it is to be called) of the Border-hfe ; his plans 

for dealmg with the poor of his own time, ^will be 

struck not only with a plain sagacity, which we could 
England, but with the digested accuracy and 
tneoretical completeness which they show You might 

lighter wntings which 
of Natiom. ’ There 
— frSlrJ m the genius of the Scotch people 

fostered, no doubt, by the abstract metaphysical 


Essay on “ Sir James Mackintosh ” 
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education of their Universities, but also, by way of 
natural taste, supporting that education, and rendenng 
it possible and popular — a power of reducing human 
actions to formula or prmciples. An instance is now 
in a high place. People who are not lawyers, — crural 
people, who have sense of their own, but have no access 
to the general repute and opinion which expresses the 
collective sense of the great world, — never can be 
brought to believe that Lord Campbell is a great man. 
The}^ read his speeches in the House of Lords — ^his 
occasional flights of eloquence on the Bench — ^his 
attempts at pathos — ^his stupendous gauchenes — and 
they cannot be persuaded that a person guilty of such 
thmgs can have realty first-rate talent. If you ask 
them how he came to be Chief Justice of England, they 
mutter somethmg angry, and say, “ Well, Scotchmen 
do get on someho\v.'’ This is really the true explanation. 
In spite of a hundred defects. Lord Campbell has the 
Scotch faculties in perfection. He reduces legal matters 
to a sound broad principle better than any man who is 
now a judge. He has a steady, comprehensive, abstract, 
distinct consistency, which elaborates a formula and 
adheres to a formula ; and it is this which has raised 
him from a plam — a very plain — Scotch lawyer to be 
Lord Chief Justice of England. Macaulay has this too. 
Among his more brilhant qualities, it has escaped the 
attention of critics ; the more so, because his powers 
of exposition and expression make it impossible to con- 
ceive for a moment that the amusmg matter we are 
reading is really Scotch economy. 

“ During the interval,” he tells us, ” between the 
Restoration and the Revolution, the nches of the nation 
had been rapidly increasing Thousands of busy men 
found every Christmas that, after the expenses of the 
year’s housekeepmg had been defrayed out of the year s 
income, a surplus remamed , and how that surplus was 
to be employed was a question of some difficulty In our 
time, to mvest such a surplus, at something more than 
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three per cent , on the best secun^ that has ever been 
lmo^vn m the world, is the work of a few minutes. But 
m the seventeenth century, a lawyer, a physician, a retired 
merchant, who had saved some thousands, and who 
\vished to place them safely and profitably, was often greatly 
embarrassed Three generations earher, a man who had 
accumulated wealth in a profession generally purchased 
real property, or lent his savings on mortgage. But the 
number of acres m the longdom had remained the same , 
and the value of those acres, though it had greatly increased, 
had by no means mcreased so fast as the quantity of 
capital which was seeking for emplo3nnent Many, too, 
wished to put their money where they could find it at an 
hour’s notice, and looked about for some species of property 
winch could be more readily transferred than a house or 
a field A capitahst imght lend on bottomry or on personal 
security , but, if he did so, he ran a great risk of losing 
interest and principal There were a few ]Oint-stock 
companies, among which the East India Company held the 
foremost place , but the demand for the stock of such 
companies was far greater than the supply Indeed, the 
ciy for a new East India Company was chiefly raised by 
persons who had found difficulty m placing their savings 
at mterest on good security So great was that dif&culty, 
that the piactice of hoarding was common We are told 
that the father of Pope, the poet, who retired from business 
m the City about the time of the Revolution, carried to a 
retreat in the country a strong box contammg nearly 
twenty thousand pounds, and took out from time to time 
vhal was required for household expenses , and it is highly 
probable that tins was not a sohtary case. At present 
the quantity of com which is hoarded by private persons 
IS so small, that it would, if brought forth, make no per- 
ceptible addition to the circulation But. m the earlier 
part of the reign of Wilham the Third, all the greatest 

behmd iilfnscote 

The natuial effect of this state of thmgs was that a 
crowd of projectors, mgemous and absurd honest and 

ihremplSeTof^i^^^ “ devismg new schemes for 

vilr Toss' Sat ihe ^bout the 

3 cm lobb that the word stockjobber was first heard in 
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London. In the short space of four years a crowd of 
companies, every one of which confidently held out to sub- 
scribers the hope of immense gams, sprang into existence : 
the Insurance Company, the Paper Company, the Lutestnng 
Company, the Pearl-Fishery Company, the Glass-Bottle 
Company, the Alum Company, the Bl^he Coal Company, 
the Swordblade Company There was a Tapestry Com- 
pany, which would soon furmsh pretty hangmgs for all 
the parlours of the middle class and for all the bedchambers 
of the higher. There was a Copper Company, which pro- 
posed to explore the mmes of England, and held out a 
hope that they would prove not less valuable than those 
of Potosi. There was a Divmg Company, which undertook 
to brmg up precious effects from shipwrecked vessels, and 
which announced that it had laid m a stock of wonderful 
machmes, resembhng complete smts of armour. In front 
of the helmet was a huge glass eye, hke that of a Cyclop ; 
and out of the crest went a pipe, through which the an was 
to be admitted. The whole process was exhibited on the 
Thames Fme gentlemen and fine ladies were mvited to 
the show, were hospitably regaled, and were dehghted by 
seemg the divers in then panoply descend mto the nver, 
and return laden with old iron and ship’s tackle There 
was a Greenland Fishing Company, which could not fail 
to drive the Dutch whalers and herrmg-busses out of the 
Northern Ocean. There was a Taniung Company, which 
promised to furmsh leather superior to the best that was 
brought from Turkey or Russia There was a society 
which undertook the of&ce of giving gentlemen a hberal 
education on low terms, and which assumed the soundmg 
name of the Royal Academies Company. In a pompous 
advertisement it was announced that the directors of the 
Royal Academies Company had engaged the best masters 
in every branch of knowledge, and were about to issue 
twenty thousand tickets at twenty shilhngs each. There 
was to be a lottery two thousand prizes were to be 
drawn, and the fortunate holders of the prizes were to 
be taught, at the charge of the Company, Latm, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Spamsh, conic sections, trigonometry, 
heraldry, ]apanning, fortification, book-keepmg, and the 
art of playmg the theorbo. Some of these compames took 
large mansions, and prmted them advertisements m gilded 
letters. Others, less ostentatious, were content with ink. 
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came into fashion Extensive 

and monstnons fables were circulated, for P^P°^ 
rai'siT^p- or deoressme tlie price of shares Our counlrv 
witnelsed for ’the first time those phenomCTa with which 
a long experience has made us familiar. A ’^ania, of 
the symptoms were essentially the same with those of the 
mama of 1720. of the mama of 1825. of the mama of 1845, 
seized the pubhc mind. An impatience to be ^ 

contempt for those slow but sure gams which are the 
proper reward of mdustry, patience, and thrift, spread 
through society The spirit of the cogging diceis at 
^^dntefnars took possession of the grave senators of tlie 
City, wardens of trades, deputies, aldermen It was much 
easier and much more lucrative to put forth a lying pros- 
pectus announcmg a new stock, to persuade ignorant people 
that the dividends could not fall short of twenty per cent , 
and to part with five thousand pounds of tins imagina^ 
wealth for ten thousand sohd guineas, than to load a ship 
with a well-chosen cargo for Virginia or the Levant. Ever>>- 
day some new bubble was pufied into existence, rose 
buoyant, shone bright, burst, and was forgotten.” 


You will not find the cause of panics so accurately 
explained in the dryest of pohtic^ economists — in the 
Scotch M'Culloch 

These peculiarities of character and mind may be 
very conspicuously traced through the History of 
England, and in the Essays. Them first and most 
strikmg quality is the intellectual entertainment which 
they afford This, as practical readers know, is a kmd 
of sensation which is not very common, and which is 
very productive of great and healthy enjoyment. It 
IS quite distinct from the amusement which is derived 
from common light works The latter is very great * 
but it IS passive. The mmd of the reader is not awakened 


^ History of England, chap xis 
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to any independpt action ; you see the farce, but you 

simply without painful effort 
but without any perceptible mental activity whatever 
Agam, entertainment of intellect is contrasted with the 
high enjoyment of consciously following pure and diffi- 
cult reasoning ; such a sensation is a sort of sublimated 
pain. The highest and most intense action of the in- 
tellectual powers is like the most intense action of the 
bodily on a high mountam. We chmb and climb • we 
« pleasure, but we have also a sense of 

ellort and anguish. Nor is the sensation to be con- 
lounded with that which we expenence from the best 
and purest works of art The pleasure of high tragedy 
is also pamful : the whole soul is stretched ; the spirit 
pants ; the passions scarcely 'breathe * it is ’a rapt^d 
eager ^moment, too mtense for continuance — so over- 
powermg, that we scarcely know whether it be joy or 
pam. The sensation of intellectual entertainment is 
altogether distinguished from these by not being accom- 
panied by any pain, and yet being consequent on, 
or being contemporaneous vnth, a high and constant 
exercise of mind. While we read works which so dehght 
us, we are conscious that we are dehghted, and are 
conscious that we are not idle. The opposite pleasures 
of indolence and exertion seem for a moment combined 
A sort of elasticity pervades us ; thoughts come easily 
and quickly ; we seem capable of many ideas ; we follow 
cleverness till we fancy that we are clever. This feelmg 
is only given by writers who stimulate the mind just to 
the degree which is pleasant, and who do not stimulate 
it more , who exact a moderate exercise of mind, and 
who seduce us to it insensibly. This can only be, of 
course, by a charm of style , by the inexphcable ye ne 
sais quoi which attracts our attention , by constantly 
raismg and constantly satisf5dng our curiosity. And 
there seems to be a further condition. A writer who 
wishes to produce this constant effect must not appeal 
to any smgle, separate faculty of imnd, but to the 
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whole mind at once The fancy tires, if you appeal 
only to the fancy ; the miderstanding is aware of its 
dullness, if you appeal only to the understanduig ; the 
curiosity is soon satiated, unless j^'ou pique it wuth 
variety This is the very opportunit3^ for Macaulay. 
He has fancy, sense, abundance , he appeals to both 
fancy and understanding There is no sense of effort. 
His books read hke an elastic dream. There is a 
contmual sense of mstruction ; for who had an idea 
of the transactions before ? The emotions, too, which 
he appeals to are the easy admiration, the cool dis- 
approbation, the gentle worldly curiosity, which quietty 
excite us, never fatigue us, — ^which we could bear for 
ever. To read Macaulay for a day, would be to pass a 
day of easy thought, of pleasant placid emotion. 

Nor is this a small matter. In a state of high cmliza- 
tion it is no simple matter to give multitudes a large 
and healthy enjoyment The old bodity en30\nnents 
^e dymg out , there is no room for them an^r^more ; 
the complex apparatus of civilization cumbers the 
gromid We are thrown back upon the mmd and the 
barren thing It can spin httle from itself : 
tew that describe what they see are m the wav to 
discern much. Exaggerated emotions, violent mcidents 
monstrous characters, crowd our canvas, they are the 
’^^'J^kness which would obtam the fame of 
strength. Readmg is about to become a series of 
coUisions agamst aggravated breakers, of beatmvs mth 
imaginary surf. In such times a book of sensible 
attraction is a public benefit ; it diffuses a sensati^^n 
of vigour through the multitude Perha-nc 
danger that the extreme ponutotv of ^ ^ 

make mwy persons fancy ttey iSdeLtend'C®’" 
more perfectly than they do • some readme 
conceited ; several boL beheve 2 J^ecome 
Macaula\?s Yet dnhx oim-t f ^^^037 too are 
great gold thlfso'^mlnf " 
on such topics so agreea^i| ; ^attl^s^d feeUto 
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thay can understand them ; that their minds should be 
stimulated hy a consciousness of health and power. 

The same pecuhanties influence the style of the 
narrative. The art of narration is the art of writing 
m hooks-and-eyes The principle consists in making 
the appropriate thought follow the appropriate thought, 
the proper fact the proper fact ; in first preparing the 
mind for what is to come, and then letting it come. 
This can only be achieved by keeping continually and 
msensibiy before the mind of the reader some one object, 
character, or image, whose variations are the events of 
the story, whose unity is the unity of it Scott, for 
example, keeps before you the mind of some one person, 

■ — ^that of Morton in Old Mortahty, of Rebecca in Ivanhoe, 
of Lovel m The Antiquary , — ^whose fortunes and mental 
changes are the central mcidents, whose personality 
is the strmg of unity It is the defect of the great 
Scotch novels that their central figure is frequently 
not their most interesting topic, — ^Ihat their interest 
is often rather m the accessories than m the essential 
pnnciple, rather in that which surrounds the centre of 
narration than m the centre itself. Scott tries to meet 
this objection by varying the mind which he selects for 
his unit , in one of his chapters it is one character, in 
the next a different , he shifts the scene from the hero 
to the heroine, from the “ Protector of the settlement 
of the story to the evil being who mars it perpetually : 
but when narrowly exammed, the principle of his 
narration will be found nearly always the same, — ^the 
changes in the position — external or mental — of some 
one human being. The most cunously opposite sort 
of narration is that of Hume He seems to carry a 
view, as the moderns call it, through everything. He 
forms to himself a metaphysical— that perhaps is a 
harsh word— an intellectual conception of the time and 
character before him , and the gradual workmg out or 
development of that view is the pnnciple of his narration. 
He teUs the story of the conception. You rise from his 
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pages without much lemciubninct 
meie people, but with a cle. i imi! 
view, skilfully absliacUd tuul p-ip tth-kv 
upon you. A cntic of ckt.ul ‘houUt 
a better task than to ‘^bov h(«v. ito ii^anlv 
the subtle historian infm^s hr- doi mn« 
indicates somehow— you ran ^^.trrely ^ > Ir-- 
relation to it , stnngs them, as it v.i ik , iir-ri u , < 
ing it in seeming beneath tluiu, uhile in f i< ? 
determmes their form, their grouping, .’%'i rp. -i 
sistency The style of Mnr.uila\ n mtk dar':* tr« m 
either of these It is a dioram.i of po)ti’'->l pr too - 
You seem to begin v.ath a brilliant patur. --n- » 
arc distinct, its lines arc fimi , on a siubp u n »b,pea 
i at first gradually. ;^'Oii can sc.iicely teh h(»v', oi n^ wloP, 
but truly and unmistakably, — a shghtly diiu vt nt psf tufo 
IS before you ; then the second vision sf t ins lo i lianve, 
— ^it too is another and yet the sn.me , tliin ilu tliird 
shines forth and fades , and so uithoiu era! Th- muty 
of ’this delineation is the identit} — thetippar. nt n!f ntity 
— of the picture; in no two moments does it ‘-tcm <putV 
different, in no tw^o is it identically the ‘=amr It grows 
and alters as our bodies would appear lo alter and grow*, 
if you could fancy any one watching tlirni, and 'bimg 
conscious of their daily little changes. Th( event'- arc 
picturesque variations , the iinitj^ is a unit} of pohiical 
painting, of represented external fonn U evident 
how suitable this is to a winter whose undcislanding is 
solid, whose sense is political, wdiose fanev is fine and 
delineative 

To this merit of Macaulay is to be added another. 
No one describes so well what w^e may call the hhcctach 
of a character The art of delineating character by 
protracted description is one which grows in spite ol 

b^ S^wn character should 

bv Ivenfs It should be illustrated 
TL \mfh’ should be e^ibited in its actions, 

ihe truth is, that these homilies are excellent, but 
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incomplete ; true, but out of season. There is a utility 
in verbal portrait, as Lord Stanhope says there is m 
painted. Goethe used to observe, that in society — 
in a Utc-a-iite, rather — ^you often thought of your 
companion as if he was his portrait : you were silent , 
you did not care what he said ; but you considered 
him as a picture, as a whole, especially as regards your- 
self and 5' our relations towards him.’'" You require 
something of the same kind in hterature ; some descrip- 
tion of a man is clearly necessary as an introduction 
to the story of his life and actions But more than this 
is wanted ; you require to have the object placed before 
you as a whole, to have the characteristic traits men- 
tioned, the delicate qualities drawn out, the firm features 
gently depicted As tlie practice which Goethe hints 
at is, of all others, the most favourable to a just and 
calm judgment of character, so the literary substitute 
is essential as a steadying element, as a summary, to 
bnng together and give a unity to our views We 
must see the man’s face. Without it, we seem to have 
heard a great deal about the person, but not to have 
known him ; to be aware that he had done a good 
deal, but to have no settled, ineradicable notion what 
manner of man he was. This is the reason why critics 
hke Macaulay, who sneer at the practice when estimating 
the work of others, yet make use of it at great length, 
and, m his case, with great skill, when they come to be 
histonans themselves. The kind of characters whom 
Macaulay can describe is limited— at least we think so 
— ^by the bounds which we indicated just now. There 
are some men whom he is too impassive to comprehend , 
but he can always tell us of such as he does comprehend, 
what they looked like, and what they were. 

A great deal of this vividness Macaulay of course 
owes to his style. Of its effectiveness there can be no 
doubt ; Its agreeableness no one who has just been 


* Elcchve AffimUes, part ii , chap, ii 
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reading it is likely to deny Yet it has a defect. It is 
not, as Bishop Butler would have expressed it, such a 
style as “ is suitable to such a being as man, in such a 
world as the present one ” It is too omniscient E\'ery-' 
thing IS too plain All is clear ; nothing is doubtful 
Instead of probability bemg, as the great thmker 
expressed it, “ the very guide of life," it has become 
a rare exception — an uncommon phenomenon You 
rarely come across anything, which is not decided; 
and when you do come across it, you seem to wonder 
that the positiveness, which has accomplished so much, 
should have been unwilhng to decide evervthine' 
This IS hardly the style for history. The data of 
hi^oncal narratives, especially of modem histones are 
a heap of confusion No one can tell where thev he 
or where they do not he , what is in them, or what is 

“ ^agrnent of 

o£ ^thttIeh=,ci^^ been ivritten, and But htlle 
ot that little has been presented So history is a vestiee 

^;wS2s o 74 msd^s 

any witness of their occurrence ; of fewer still is that 
wites preserved , a slight track is all anytW leafe? 

evl in life, the tumult of chang? sweeny 

even that away m a moment It is not TOSble 
these data can be venr WfUa ^ Z possioie that 

people would make alyTmg of thm 7""' 

a MS there-two lettL inL iS^m^ifertiS 
by a person whose veracity is ^ assertion 

sort of evidence out of -ivuZn these are the 

be educed ^Lf a Aowmg narrative is to 

“ If you pleie cw +T . too flowmig 

tte mquiry of i hinhkTuplTdtet7tL^“'7’ 

s --ra'i'r *,'«?■ «s“^s 

uncertainties, which there outside of 

* l”twauct,ou to Buna's Amlogy. 
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tion of difficulties, which must beset the extraction of a 
very easy narrative from very confused materials. 

This defect m style is, indeed, indicative of a defect 
in understanding. Macaulay’s mind is emmently gifted, 
but there is a want of graduation in it He has a fine 
e3^e for probabilities, a clear perception of evidence, a 
shrewd guess at missing links of fact ; but each proba- 
bilitj?^ seems to him a certainty, each piece of evidence 
conclusive, each analogy exact. The heavy Scotch in- 
tellect is a little prone to this : one figures it as a 
heap of formulas, and if fact h is reducible to formula B, 
that is all which it regaids , the mathematical mill 
grinds with equal energy at flour perfect and imperfect 
— at matter which is quite certain and at matter which 
is only a little probable But the great cause of this 
error is, an abstinence from practical action. Life is a 
school of probability. In the writings of every man of 
patient practicality, in the midst of whatever other 
defects, you will find a careful appreciation of the 
degrees of likelihood ; a steady balancing of them one 
against another ; a disinclination to make things too 
clear, to overlook the debit side of the account in mere 
contemplation of the enormousness of the credit. The 
reason is obvious ■ action is a business of risk , the real 
question is the magnitude of that risk Failure is ever 
impending ; success is ever uncertain , there is always, 
m the very best of affairs, a slight probability of the 
former, a contingent possibility of the non-occurrence 
of the latter. For practical men, the problem ever is 
to test the amount of these inevitable probabilities, 
to make sure that no one increases too far ; that by a 
well-vaned choice the number of risks may in itself 
be a protection — be an msurance to you, as it were, 
against the capricious result of any one A man like 
Macaulay, who stands aloof from fife, is not so in- 
structed ; he sits secure : nothing happens in his study . 
he does not care to test probabilities , he loses the 
detective sensation. 
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Macaulay’s so-called inaccuracy is hkev.j^*-^ a of 
this defect Considenng the enoi inoii^ ad\ anl^aa* v.'lih li 
a picturesque style gives to ill-dispo^ed rnlic- ; the 
number of points of investigation vinrh li siurce-nt^; 
the number of assertions it make.'., ‘sentence bv sentnin. ; 
the number of ill-disposed cntics that tluiE an; in tin* 
world ; remembering Macaula) ’s position-™^ct on a hill 
to be spied at by them — he can scarcely b*‘ ihoisdii an 
inaccurate historian. Considering all thing-', tlirv have 
found few certain blunders, hardly an\ dinct mt^takc'; 
Every sentence of his st 3 de requires minute knnv. j 
the vivid picture has a hundred details , each of tho^.^ 
details must have an evidence, an authority, a nn^of. 
A mstonan like Hume passes easily ov^r a p* nod , Ins 
chart is large ; if he gets the conspicuous headlands the 
large harbours duly marked, he does not caic M.icauku 
puts in the depth of each wave, every rcmarlcabh; lock 
every tree on the shore. Nothing gives a critic <=0 great 
an advantage It is difficult to do this for a volume 

aT/im ^ Whmh b ® particular e\ cut. 

TOO leam aU which any one can know about it examine 

Macaffiay’s descnptions, say he is tvrong, lhal \ ” n rt 

that a little bo^ lA 

J i, A the critic 

11 he had to work out all W n 

whole penod? Few men c foots, for a 

make so few errors of mmbtin would be able to 

other haXfew men wS 

startling assertion If Mn j^P^ cntic b}^ such 

he state, as a fact W thcoiT, 

probable the“r^ anv ^ the most 

■which his theory is not Lb 'ti 

If tt had only sAtatL^tT plausible, 

received. His view of Mrfborouffh V ""='1 

stance, is a specious one it W a lonri for in- 

a large amount of re J nroha^,n+E n evidence, 

more. Marlborough scarcely 

hutwecanharffiyt“^^fj\p,^^^^bad as is said! 
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^lacaulay's “ party-spini ” is another consequence of 
Ins positiveness Y'lien he inclines to a side, he inclines 
to it too much. His opinions are a shade too strong ; 
his predilections some degrees at least too warm 
William is too perfect, James too imperfect. The 
\Mngs are a tnfie hke angels , the Tones like, let us 
say, “ our inferiors.” Yet this is evidently an honest 
party-spint. It docs not lurk in the comers of sentences ; 
it IS not insinuated v ithout being alleged , it does not, 
like the unfairness of Hume, secrete itself so subtly 
in the turns of the words, that when you look to prove 
it, it IS gone. On the contrary, it rushes into broad 
da\^ William is loaded with panegync , James is 
always spoken evil of. Hume’s is the artful pleading 
of a hired advocate , Macaulay’s the bold eulogy of a 
sincere friend. As far as effect goes, this is an error. 
The ver}^ earnestness of the affection leads to a reaction ; 
we are tired of havmg WiUiam called the “ just ” ; 
we cannot believe so many pages, “all that” can 
scarcely be correct As we said, if ihe histonan’s pref- 
erence for persons and parties had been duly tempered 
and mitigated, if the probably good w^ere only said to 
be probably good, if the rather bad were only alleged 
to be rather bad, the reader would have been convinced, 
and the histonan would have escaped the savage censure 
of envious critics. 

The one thing which detracts from the pleasure of 
readmg these volumes, is the doubt whether they should 
have been written. Should not these great powers be 
reserved for great periods ? Is this abounding, pic- 
turesque style suited for contmuous history ^ Are 
small men to be so largely descnbed ^ Should not 
admirable dehneation be kept for admirable people ? 
We thmk so. You do not want Raphael to pamt 
sign-posts, or Palladio to build dirt-pies Much of 
history is necessarily of httle value,— the superficies of 
cucumstance, the scum of events. It is very well to 
have it described, mdeed you must have it described ; 
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the chain must be kept complete ; the narrative of a 
country s fortunes will not allow of breaks or gaps. 
Yet all things need not be done equally well. The life of 
a great painter is short Even the industry of Macaulay 
wiU not complete this history It is a pity to spend such 
powers on such events. It would have been better to 
have some new volumes of essays solely on great men 
and great things. The diffuseness of the style would 
have been then in place , we could have borne to hear 
the smallest mtnuUcB of magnificent epochs If an 
inferior hand had executed the connectmg links, our 
notions would have acquired an insensible perspective ; 
the works of the great artist, the best themes, would 
have stood out from the canvas They are now confused 
by the equal brilliancy of the adjacent infenorities 
Much more might be said on this narrative As it will 
- be read for very many years, it will employ the critics 
for very many years It would be unkmd to make 
all the best observations Something, as Mr Disraeli 
said in a Budget speech, something should be left for 
future statements of this nature ” There will be an 
opportunity Whatever those who come after may sav 
gainst this book, it will be, and remain, the “ PictonM 
History of England ’ 
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I T is not commonly on the generation which was 
contemporary with the production of great works 
of art that they exercise their most magical influence 
Nor is it on the distant people whom we call posterity. 
Contemporaries brmg to new books formed minds and 
stiffened creeds ; posterity, if it regard them at all, 
looks at them as old subjects, worn-out topics, and hears . 
a disputation on their merits mth langmd impartiahty, 
like aged judges m a court of appeal. Even standard 
authors exercise but slender influence on the susceptible 
minds of a rising generation ; they are become papa's 
books ” ; the walls of the library are adorned with 
their regular volumes : but no hand touches them. 
Their fame is itself half an obstacle to their popularity ; 
a delicate fancy shrinks from employing so great a 
celebrity as the compamon of an idle hour. The gen- 
eration which is really most influenced by a work of 
genius is commonly that which is still young when the 
first controversy respectmg its merits anses ; with the 

=»- Library EdUion lUustrated by upwards of Two Hundred Engrav- 
ings on Steel, after Drawings by Turner, Landseer, Wilkie, Stanfield, 
Roberts, etc , including Portraits of the Historical Personages descnbed 
in the Novels 25 vols demy 8vo , ^ 
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Avlhor's favoimte Edition 48 vols post 8vo 
Cabinet Edition. 25 vols foolscap 8vo , , . 

Railway Edition Now publishing, and to be completed m 25 
portable volumes, large type 

People's Edition. 5 large volumes royal 8\o. 
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eagerness of youth they read and rc-rcad , iheir vanitv 
IS not unwilling to adjudicate * in the process tlif ir 
imagination is formed ; the creations of the author 
range themselves in the memorj^ ; the}' bLCome part of 
the substance of the very mind The voiks of Sii 
Walter Scott can hardl}^ be said to have gone llnough 
this exact process Their immediate popul'anly was 
unbounded No one — a few most captious critics apart 
— ever questioned their peculiar power Still they arc 
subject to a transition, •which is in principle the same. 
At the time of their publication mature contempoi aries 
read them with delight. Superficial the reading of 
grown men in some sort must be ; it is onl}' once^n a 
lifetime that we can know the passionate reading of 
^uth , men soon lose its eager learning pow er. But 
from pecuharities in their structure, which we shall 
f\ t^ to indicate, the novels of Scott suflered less than 
almost any book of equal excellence from this inevitable 
supe^ciality of perusal. Their plain, and, so to sav 
cheerful merits suit the occupied man of genial middle 
lite. Their appreciation was to an unusual decree 
coincident with their populanty The next generation 
earing the praises of their fathers in their earliest 
reading tune, seized with avidity on the volumes^ 

first received the traHi+ir.r, ir ^P^uig ot their minds, 
books haveTisen to excellence. New 

distract us from them "e"' toterests 

perhaps unfavourable for a slTf ' is not 

celebrated fictio7 and th^r «i®se 

TOthout any cnticism fw 

uemana it, - years, seems almost to 
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There are two kinds of fiction which, though in 
common literature they may run very much mto one 
another, are yet in reahty distinguishable and separate. 
One of these, which we may call the ubiquitous, aims at 
describing the whole of human hfe in all its spheres, 
m all its aspects, with all its varied mterests, aims, and 
objects It searches through the whole life of man ; 
his practical pursuits, his speculative attempts, his 
romantic youth, and his domestic age. It gives an 
entire picture of all these ; or if there be any lineaments 
which it forbears to depict, they are only such as the 
inevitable repression of a regulated society excludes 
from the admitted province of literary art Of this 
kind are the novels of Cervantes and Le Sage, and, 
to a certain extent, of Smollett or Fielding In our 
own time, Mr Dickens is an author whom Nature 
intended to write to a certain extent with this aim 
He should have given us not disjointed novels, with 
a vague attempt at a romantic plot, but sketches of 
diversified scenes, and the obvious life of varied mankind 
The literary fates, however, if such beings there are, 
allotted otherwise By a very terrible example of the 
way in which in this world great mterests are postponed 
to httle ones, the genius of authors is habitually sacnficed 
to the tastes of readers. In this age, the great readers 
of fiction are young people The “ addiction ” of these 
is to romance , and accordingly a kind of novel has 
become so familiar to us as almost to engross the name, 
which deals solely with the passion of love ; and if ^ it 
uses other parts of human hfe for the occasions of its 
art, it does so only cursonl}^ and occasionally, and with 
a view of throwing mto a stronger or more delicate 
light those sentimental parts of earthly affairs which 
are the special objects of dehneation prolonged 

delineation of other parts of human life is considered 
“ dry,” stupid, and distracts the mind of the youthful 
generation from the '' fantasies ” which peculiarly charm 
It. Mr. Olmstead has a story of some deputation of the 
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Indians, at whicli the Amencan orator harangued the 
barbarian audience about the “great spirit,” and “the 
iand of their fathers,” m the style of Mr. Cooper’s novels ; 
during a moment’s pause in the great stream, an old 
Indian asked the deputation : “ YTiy does your chief 
speak thus to us ? We did not wish great instruction 
or fine words ; we desire brandy and tobacco.” No 
critic in a time of competition will speak uncourteously 
of any reader of either sex , but it is mdisputable that 
the old kmd of novel, full of “ great mstruction ” and 
varied pictures, does not afiord to some young gentlemen 
and some young ladies either the pecuhar stimulus or 
the peculiar solace which they desire. 

The Waverley Novels were pubhshed at a time when 
e causes that thus hmit the sphere of fiction were 
commg mto operation, but when they had not vet 
become so omnipotent as they are now. Accordinuly 
everywhere bear marks of a state of tran- 
sition. They are not devoted with anythmg- like the 

hff^'l'hTv^deTr^^^^^ sentimental part of human 

stranae events, singular characters, 

accidents, strange states of society ; they dwell 

with a pecuhar interest — and as if for their oivn sake 

on Mtiquanan details relating to ,a past society™ War 
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Sir Walter’s novels and the specially romantic fictions 
of the present day is, that in the former the love-story 
is always, or nearly alwa3?s, connected with some great 
event, or the fortimes of some great histoncal character, 
or the peculiar movements and incidents of some 
strange state of society ; and that the author did not 
suppose or expect that his readers would he so absorbed 
in the sentimental aspect of human life as to be unable 
or unvulling to be interested in, or to attend to, any 
other. There is alwa3?s a locus in quo, if the expression 
ma3’ be pardoned, in the Waveriey Novels The hero 
and heroine walk among the trees of the forest accordmg 
to rule, but we are expected to take an interest m the 
forest as well as in them. 

No novel, therefore, of Sir Walter ScotE's can be 
considered to come exactly withm the class which we 
have called the ubiquitous None of them m any 
matenal degree attempts to deal with human affairs , 
in all their spheres — ^to delmeate as a whole the hfe of 
man. The canvas has a large background, in some 
cases too large either for artistic effect or the common 
reader’s interest ; but there axe always real boundanes 
— Sir Walter had no thesis to mamtam Scarcely any 
vTiter will set himself to delineate the whole of human 
life, unless he has a doctrine concerning human life 
to put forth and mculcate The effort is doctrinaire 
Scott’s imagmation was stnctly conservative. He could 
understand (with a few exceptions) any considerable 
movement of human life and action, and could always 
describe with easy freshness everything which he did 
understand ; buE he was not obliged by stress of 
fanaticism to maintain a dogma concemmg them, or to 
show their peculiar relation to the general sphere of hfe. 

He described vigorously and boldly the peculiar scene 
and society which m every novel he had selected as the 
theatre of romantic action Partly from their fidelity 
to nature, and partly from a consistency m the artist’s 
mode of representation, these pictures group themselves 
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from the several novels in the imar^i nation, and an 
habitual reader comes to think of and nndfi stand wh.d 
IS meant by “ Scott’s world ” ; but tht wuti i had no 
such distinct object before him. No one no\<} v.as 
designed to be a delineation of llic world as Scott viowc d 
It We have vivid and fragmentary hi'^torios ; it is for t iir 
slow critic of after-times to piece together tin ir teaching 
From this intermediate po'^ition of the Waverhy 
Novels, or at an}^ rate in exact accordanrr with ns 
requirements, is the special charactenstic for w‘hirii 
they are most remarlmblc We may call this m a bri< f 
phrase their toiucini'ic sot sc , and peiliaps we cannot 
better illustrate it than by a quotation from the no\ rl 
to which the senes owes its most usual name ft occur-- 

of the Court ball which CharF^ 
desenbed as giving at Holyrood House the 
w* southward on his strange adven- 

strilang uiterest of the scene befoie Inm 

are desenSfi^’uXenm^^^ the S'S'tlie hero 

mg was exalted m character ra-f-Upr +i^ i the e\ on- 

approaching dangers of the mnrrr.TO’^ iif” checked, by the 

for the futare fnd nrerar^d were Strang 

mood IS highly favourable fot the eSise 

imagination, for poetrv a-nH for powers of 

alhed to poetry ^ ^ eloquence which is 

Neither “ eloquence ” nor noetnr ” 
words with which it wnnld Poetry are the exact 
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tion of their author was stimulated by a fancied mixture 
of sentiment and fact, very much as he describes 
Waverley’s to have been by a real experience of the 
two at once. The second volume of Waverley is one of 
the most striking illustrations of this peculiarity. The 
character of Charles Edward, his adventurous under- 
takmg, his ancestral nghts, the mixed selfishness and 
enthusiasm of the Highland chiefs, the fidehty of their 
hereditary followers, their striking and strange array, 
the contrast with the Baron of Bradwardine and the 
Lowland gentry ; the collision of the motley and half- 
appointed host with the formed and finished English 
society, its passage by the Cumberland mountams and 
the blue lake of Ullswater — are unceasmgly and without 
effort present to the mind of the \mter, and incite with 
their historical interest the susceptibility of his imagina- 
tion. But at the same time the mental struggle, or 
rather transition, in the mind of Waverley— for his mmd 
was of the faint order which scarcely struggles — ^is never 
for an instant lost sight of. In the very midst of the 
inroad and the conflict, the acquiescent placidity with 
which the hero exchanges the service of the impenous 
for the appreciation of the “ nice ” heroine, is kept before 
us, and the imagination of Scott wandered without 
effort from the great scene of martial affairs to the natural 
but rather unheroic sentiments of a young gentleman 
not very difficult to please There is no trace of effort 
in the transition, as is so common in the mfenor works 
of later copyists. Many histoncal novelists, especially 
those who with care and pains have “ read up ” their 
detail, are often evidently m a strait how to pass from 
their history to their sentiment. The fancy of Sir 
Walter could not help connecting the two If he had 
given us the English side of the race to Derby, he would 
have described the Bank of England paymg m sixpences, 
and also the loves of the cashier. 

It is not unremarkable m connection with this, the 
special charactenstic of the Scotch novels,” that their 
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author began his literary life collecting the oM ballacF 
of his native country. Ballad poetry is. in rnniparison 
at least with many other kinds of poeg ly, a nvjble thing 
It describes not only romantic evenib, bin liisioneil 
ones, incidents in which theie is a fonn end bo'iy ajid 
consistence — events which have a result Sia'li a jifx in 
as “ Chevy Chace,” wc need not explain, has it,s pro<ii< 
side. The latest historian of Greece ' has iKAvhm 
been more successful than in his attempt to fiom 

Homer, the greatest of ballad poets, a ihoiough and 
consistent account of the political woi king of tin 1 loim nr 
state of society. The early natural imagination of im n 
seizes firmly on all which interests the minds and luMit'^ 
of natural men. Wc find m its delineations ihr ('ouncil 
as well as the marriage ; the harsh conthet as u.dl as 
the deep love-affair Scott’s own poetr\ is ( -s(>ntiaUv 
a modernized edition of the traditional poems which his 
early youth was occupied m collecting. The " L:id\' of 

elem^nt^ ^ boudou ballad, yet it contains us 

elements of common sense and broad delineation The 

b»^moreaDavrf°p Highlander would not 

wTh^es'^ described in a set treatise than in the well- 

Saxon, from yonder mountain hicrh 
i marked thee send delighted eve 

south and east, where lav 
^xtended in succession gay, 

eep waving fields and pastures green 
Wi^ gentle slopes and proves beWn * 

;^ese fertile plains, that softened vale 
^^he birthright of the Gael ’ 

Ana came with iron hand 

from onr fathers reft the iS 
Where dwell we now i See niHniir n 
and fell o’er feU 
For lull we tread 

ttened steer or household bread , 
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Ask we for flocks these shingles dry, — 

And well the mountain might reply : 

To you, as to your sires of yore. 

Belong the target and claymore ; 

I give you shelter in my breast. 

Your own good blades must win the rest. 

Pent m this fortress of the North, 

Think'st thou we will not sally forth 
To spoil the spoiler as we may. 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, by my soul > While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of gram , 

"While of ten thousand herds there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze , 

The Gael, of plain and nver heir, 

Shall with strong hand redeem his share ” 

We need not search the same poem for specimens of 
the romantic element, for the whole poem is full of them 
The incident in which Ellen discovers who Fitz-James 
really is, is perhaps excessively romantic. At any rate 
the Imes, — 

“ To him each lady's look was lent ; 

On him each courtier’s eye was bent ; 

Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen. 

He stood in simple Lincoln green. 

The centre of the glittering ring, 

And Snowdoun’s kmght is Scotland s king, 

may be cited as very sufficient example of the sort of 
sentimental incident which is separable from extreme 
feelmg. When Scott, according to his own half-jestmg 
but half-serious expression, was beaten out of poetry 
by Byron, he began to express m more pliable prose 
the same combmation which his verse had been used 
to convey. As might have been expected, the sense 
became m the novels more free, vigorous, and flowmg, 
because it is less cramped by the vehicle in which it 
is conveyed The range of character which can be 
adequately delmeated in narrative verse is much nar- 
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rower than that which can be described in the com- 
bination of narrative with dramatic prose , and perhaps 
even the sentiment of the novels is manlier and freer , 
a dehcate unreality hovers over the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” 

The sensible element, if we may^ so express it, of the 
Waverley Novels appears m various forms One of 
the most stnkmg is m the dehneation of great political 
events and influential pohtical institutions We^ are 
not by any means about to contend that Scott is to 
be taken as an infallible or an impartial authority for 
the parts of history which he delmeates On the con- 
trarj^, we believe aU the world now agrees that there are 
many deductions to be made from, many exceptions 
to be taken to, the accuracy of his dehneations Still, 
whatever period or incident we take, we shall always 
find m the error a great, in one or two cases perhaps 
an extreme, mixture of the mental element which we 


term common-sense The strongest w?zsensible feelmg 
m Scott was perhaps his Jacobitism, which crept out 
even in small incidents and recurring prejudice through- 
out the whole of his active career, and was, so to sa}^ 
the emotional aspect of his habitual Torjnsm Yet no 
one can have given a more sensible dehneation, we 
might say a more statesmanlike analysis, of the various 
causes which led to the momentary’' success, and to the 
speedy rum, of the enterprise of Charles Edwmrd 
iMr. Lockhart says, that notwithstandmg Scott’s im- 
aginatiye readiness to exalt Scotland at the expense 
01 kngland, no man would have been more w illin g to 
join m emphatic opposition to an anti-Enghsh party, 
presented itself with a practical object. 
S rlnl Jacobitism, though not without moments 
diritprl passed away when his mmd was 

of Dohtirnl rnasses of fact and general conclusions 
political reasoning A similar observation may be 
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made as to Scott’s Toryism ; although it is certain that 
there was an enthusiastic, and, in the malicious sense, 
poetical element m Scott’s Toiyism, yet quite as in- 
disputably it partook largely of two other elements, 
which are in common repute prosaic. He shared abun- 
dantly in the love of administration and organization, 
common to all men of great active powers He hked 
to contemplate method at work and order m action. 
Everybody hates to hear that the Duke of Wellington 
asked “ how the king’s government was to be earned 
on ” No amount of warning wisdom will bear so 
fearful a repetition. Still he did say it, and Scott had 
a sympathizmg foresight of the oracle before it was 
spoken One element of his conservatism is his sym- 
pathy with the administrative arrangement, which is 
confused by the objections of a Whiggish opposition 
and is liable to be altogether destroyed by uprisings of 
the populace His biographer, while pointmg out the 
strong contrast between Scott and the argumentative 
and parliamentary statesmen of his age, avows his 
opinion that in other times, and with sufficient oppor- 
tunities, Scott’s ability m managing men would have 
enabled him to play the part of Cecil or of Gondomar 
We may see how much a suppressed enthusiasm for 
such abilities breaks out, not only in the description of 
hereditary monarchs, where the sentiment might be 
ascribed to a different origin, but also in the delineation 
of upstart rulers, who could have no hereditary sanctity 
in the eyes of any Tory Roland Gr^me, m T/i^ Abbot, 
is well described as losmg m the presence of the Regent 
Murray the natural impertmence of his disposition. 

He might have braved with indifference the presence 
of an earl merely distinguished by his belt and coronet ; 
but he felt overawed m that of the soldier and statesman, 
the wielder of a nation’s power, and the leader of her 


Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol v , ^ap vm, in ic Scott s manage- 
ment of the Highland pageant on George IV s visit to Scotland 
(Forrest Morgan.) 
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armies ” It is easy to perceive that the author shares 
the feehng of his hero by the- evident pleasure with 
which he dwells on the regent's demeanour : ‘‘He then 
slowly round toward Roland Grseme, and the 
marks of gaiety, real or assumed, disappeared from his 
countenance as completely as the passmg bubbles leave 
the dark mirror of a still profound lake mto which the 
traveller has cast a stone ; in the course of a minute 
his noble features had assumed their natiural expression 
of melancholy gravity," f ^tc. In real life, Scott used 
to say, that he never remembered feeling abashed in 
any one’s presence except the Duke of Wellington’s. 
Like that of the hero of his novel, his imagination was 
very susceptible to the influence of great achievements 
and prolonged success m wide-spreatog affairs 
The view which Scott seems to have taken of democracy 
mdicates exactly the same sort of apphcation of a plam 
sense to the visible parts of the subject His imagma- 
tion was smgularly penetrated with the strange varieties 
and motley composition of human life The extra- 
ordmary multitude and stnkmg contrast of the char- 
acters m his novels show this at once. And even more 
strikingly is the same habit of mmd indicated “ by a 
tendency never to omit an opportunity of desoribmg 
those varied crowds and assemblages ’’ which concen- 
trate for a moment mto a unity the scattered and unlike 
v^eties of mankmd. Thus, but a page or two before 

the p^sage which we alluded to in The Abbot, we find 
the follovnng ; 


of a no common sight to Roland, the vestibule 

ith^sSieiv va^ous groups,— some radiant 

^^^'^^Y—some -pensive, and apparently weighed down 
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pavement, and Ms wMskered upper lip and irovraing brow 
looking an habitual defiance of danger, which perhaps was 
not always made good ; there agam passed my lord's 
servmg-man, Mgh of heart and bloody of hand, humble 
to Ms master and Ms master’s equals, msolent to all others 
To these might be added the poor smtor, with Ms anxious 
look and depressed mien — the officer, full of Ms bnef 
authority, elbowing Ms betters, and possibly Ms bene- 
factors, out of the road — the proud priest, who sought a 
better benefice — the proud baron, who sought a grant of 
Church lands — the robber cMef, who came to solicit a 
pardon for the mjunes he had inflicted on Ms neighbours — 
the plundered franklin, who came to seek vengeance for 
that wMch he had Mmself received Besides, there was 
the mustermg and disposition of guards and soldiers — ^the 
despatcMng of messengers, and the receiving them — ^the 
tramphng and neighmg of horses without the gate — 
the flasMng of arms, and rusthng of plumes, and jmghng 
of spurs withm it In short, it was that gay and splendid 
confusion, m wMch the eye of youth sees all that is brave 
and bnlhant, and that of experience much that is doubt- 
ful, deceitful, false, and hoUow— hopes that will never be 
gratified — ^promises wMch will never be fulfilled — ^pnde m 
the disguise of humihty — and msolence in that of frank 
and generous bounty ” 

As in the imagmation of Shakespeare so in that of 
Scott, the principal form and object were the structure 
—that IS a hard word— the undulation and diversified 
composition of human society , the picture of this 
stood m the centre, and everjdhmg else was accessory 
and secondary to it The old “rows of books,'^ in 
which Scott so pecuharly delighted, were made to con- 
tribute their element to this varied imagmation of 
humanity. From old family histones, odd memous, 
old law-trials, his fancy elicited new traits to add to 
the motley assemblage His objection to democracy 
an objection of wMch we can only appreciate the 
emphatic force when we remember that Ms youth was 


* Chap xvm , 3rd paragraph 
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cx)ntemporary with the first French Revolution, and 
the controversy as to the uniform and stereotyped rights 
of man — ^was, that it would sweep away this entire 
picture, level prince and peasant in a common cgohie, 
—substitute a scientific ngidity for the irregular and 
picturesque growth of centuries, — ^replace an abounding 
and gemal life by a symmetrical but hfeless mechanism 
All the descriptions of society in the novels, — whether 
of feudal society, of modern Scotch society or of English 
society, — ^are largely coloured by this feeling. It peeps 
out everywhere, and liberal critics have endeavoured 
to show that it was a narrow Toryism ; but in reality, 
it IS a subtle compound of the natural instinct of the 
artist with the plam sagacity of the man of the world. 

it would be tedious to show how clearly the same 
sagacity appears m his dehneation of the vanous exeat 
evente movements in society which arTdSed 

whi^ scarcely one of them 

which does imt bear it on its surface. Objections may 

fcott the dehLation wS 

vet*sc^r?elv aTv n Puritan resistance and rebeUions. 
yt scarcely my one will say there is not a worldly sense 

too wor?av that it is 

0 worldly, and far too exclusively sensible 

In gSerSf moLtoatrisTL^^icTr^"^ characters, 
would hSouii in books, he 


SSiiiptim ThafS if “i”® of 

distorted and eccentn” ®®PeciaHy is as 

appearance is described Her 

and well it might. ^ making Mannermg “ start ” ; 

* The Anhgnaiy, and Th^ n ^ r 

^ ana The HeaH of M^d-Lothmn 
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“ She was full six feet high, wore a man's greatcoat over 
the rest of her dress, had in her hand a goodly sloethom 
cudgel, and m all points of equipment except her petticoats 
seemed rather mascuhne than femimne Her dark elf- 
locks shot out hke the snakes of the gorgon between an 
old-fashioned bonnet called a bongrace, heightening the 
singular effect of her strong and weather-beaten features, 
which they partly shadoived, while her eye had a wild roll 
that indicated something of msamty " 

Her career in the tale corresponds with the strange- 
ness of her extenor. “ Harlot, thief, witch, and gipsy,'’ 
as she descnbes herself, the hero is preserved by her 
virtues ; half-crazed as she is descnbed to be, he owes 
his safety on more than one occasion to her skill in 
stratagem, and ability in managmg those with whom she 
is connected, and who are most likely to be familiar 
with her weakness and to detect her craft Yet on 
hardly any occasion is the natural reader conscious of 
this strangeness Something is of course attnbutable 
to the skill of the artist ; for no other power of mind 
could produce the effect, unless it were aided by the 
unconscious tact of detailed expression. But the fun- 
damental explanation of this remarkable success is 
the distinctness with which Scott saw how such a 
character as Meg Memlies arose and was produced out 
of the peculiar circumstances of gipsy hfe in the localities 
in which he has placed his scene. He has exhibited this 
to his readers not by lengthy or elaborate descnption, 
but by chosen incidents, short comments, and touches 
of which he scarcely foresaw the effect. This is the only 
way m which the fundamental objection to malang 
eccentricity the subject of artistic treatment can be 
obviated Monstrosity ceases to be such when we dis- 
cern the laws of Nature which evolve it : when a real 
science explams its phenomena, we find that it is m stnct 
accordance with what we call the natural ty-pe, but 
that some rare adjunct or uncommon casualty has mter- 

* QiiV Manncnng, chap ni 
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fered and distorted a nature which is really the same, 
into a phenomenon which is altogether different. Just 
so with eccentricity in human character , it becomes 
a topic of literary art only when its identity with the 
ordinary prmciples of human nature is exhibited m the 
midst of, and as it were by means of, the superficial 
unhkeness. Such a skill, however, requires an easy 
careless famihanty with usual human life and common 
human conduct. A writer must have a sympathy with 
health before he can show us how, and where, and to 
what extent, that which is unhealthy deviates from it ; 
and it IS this consistent acquaintance with regular life 
which makes the irregular characters of Scott so happy 
a contrast to the uneasy distortions of less sagacious 
novelists. 

A good deal of the same criticism may be applied to 
the delineation which Scott has given us of the poor. 
In truth, poverty is an anomaly to rich people. It is 
very difacult to make out why people who want dinner 
do not nng the beU One half of the world, according 

* j do not know how the other half live 

Accordmgly, nothing is so rare in fiction as a good 

the poor. Though perpetually with us 
n reality, we rarely meet them in our readme- The 

fo'^SifLf «=^P>^-ent an unusTan^cSty 

of tS ^ 1°°'^ the charactel 

ttie poor IS an unfit topic for contmuous art and vet 

"hr" °ttr eSo^o^ 

vices are unrfofpSged SeaTCft “7” 
pressure of narrow neceSties i? everyday 

too anxious a reahty to be dwSt nuon V 
tlie mere description of the 

?o has neither trutli nor art 
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Presents no objects tender or profound. 

But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around ; ’’ — 

but who could bear to have a long narrative of fortunes 
“ dismal but yet mean,^* with characters dark but not 
awful,” and no objects “ tender or profound ” ? Mr. 
Dickens has in various parts of his writings been led 
by a sort of pre-Raphaelite cultus of reality into an error 
of this species. His poor people have taken to their 
poverty veiy thoroughly ; they are poor talkers and 
poor livers, and in all ways poor people to read about. 
A whole array of writers have fallen into an opposite 
mistake. Wishmg to preserve their delineations clear 
from the defects of meanness and vulgarity, they have 
attributed to the poor a fancied happiness and Arcadian 
simplicity. The conventional shepherd of ancient times 
was scarcely dispbasmg : that which is by everythmg 
except express avowal removed from the sphere of 
reality does not annoy us by its deviations from reality ; 
but the fictitious poor of sentimental novelists are 
brought almost mto contact with real life, half claim to 
be copies of what actually exists at our very doors, axe 
mtroduced in close proximity to characters raovmg m a 
higher rank, over whom no such ideal charm is diffused, 
and who are painted with as much truth as the writer’s 
ability enables him to give. Accordingly, the contrast 
IS evident and displeasing : the harsh outlines of poverty 
will not bear the artificial rose-tmt ; they are seen 
through it, like high cheek-bones through the delicate 
colours of artificial youth ; we turn away with some 
disgust from the false elegance and undeceivmg art ; 
we prefer the rough poor of nature to the petted poor 
of the refiiung descnber. Scott has most felicitously 
avoided both these errors. His poor people are never 
coarse and never vulgar ; their lineaments have the 
rude traits which a hfe of conflict will mewtably baye 
on the rmnds and manners of those wLo arc to lead it ; 
their notions have the narrowness wEich is mseparabie 
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from a contracted experience ; their knowledge is not 
more extended than their restricted means of attaining 
it would render possible. Almost alone among novelists 
Scott has given a thorough, minute, lifelike descnption 
of poor persons, which is at the same time genial and 
pleasing. The reason seems to be, that the firm sagacity 
of his genius comprehended the mdustrial aspect of 
poor people’s life thoroughly and comprehensive^, his 
expenence brought it before him easily and naturally, 
and his artist’s mind and genial disposition enabled 
him to dwell on those features which would be most 


pleasing to the world in general. In fact, his own mind 
of itself and by its own nature dwelt on those very 
peculiarities. He could not remove his firm and in- 
structed genius into the domain of Arcadian unreahty, 
but he was equally unable to dwell pnncipally, peculiarly, 
or consecutively, on those petty, vulgar, mean details 
m which such a writer as Crabbe lives and breathes 
naziitt said that Crabbe described avpoor man’s cottage 
like a man who came to distram for rent ; he catalogued 
every tnwal piece of furniture, defects and cracks^and 

^ ^ cheerful but most sensible 

h “c 1 desenbe a cottage on his property : he 

hfe of th?mm=.r ^ few detads, m the 

eve°* but^rf^f expenenced and interested 

ye , he dwells on those which do not disolease 
hm. He sympathizes with their rough LduS™ 

nnpossible^SJer & mfte^he Ktte vf ^ 

but he apprecS a n d seem 'to lead ; 

the full value of natural reader appreciate, 

applied sagacity. ^ thoughts, and 

isticofhisstrone'Sl^Qpl^??^?^^ character- 


XOU.V. ui iub strong sense and geni^ minrl ^ u ^ 
sneenng at Adam Smith He was always 

'^mitn, and telhng many legends 
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of that philosopher’s absence of mind and inaptitude 
for the ordinary conduct of hfe A contact with the 
Edinburgh logicians had, doubtless, not augmented his 
faith in the formal deductions of abstract economy; 
nevertheless, with the facts before him, he could give 
a very plam and satisfactory exposition of the gemal 
consequences of old abuses, the distinct necessity for 
stem reform, and the delicate humanity requisite for 
introducmg that reform temperately and with feeling : 


“ Even so the Laird of Ellangowan ruthlessly com- 
menced his magisterial reform, at the expense of various 
established and Superannuated pickers and stealers, who 
had been his neighbours for half a century He wrought 
his miracles hke a second Duke Humphrey ; and by the 
influence of the beadle’s rod, caused the lame to walk, 
the blind to see, and the palsied to labour He detected 
poachers, black - fishers, orchard - breakers, and pigeon- 
shooters ; had the applause of the bench for his reward, 
and the pubhc credit of an active magistrate. 

“ AU this good had its rateable proportion of evfl Even 
an admitted nuisance, of ancient standing, should not be 
abated ivithout some caution The 7 eal of our wortny 
firiend now involved in great distress suridry personages 
whose idle and mendicant habits his own lachesse had con- 
tributed to foster, until these habits had become irr^ 
claimable, or whose real incapacity for exertion rendered 
them fit objects, in their own phrase, for the cha^-ty 01 all 
well-disposed Christians The ‘ long-remembered beggar, 
who for twenty years had made his regular rouims mthin 
the neighbourhood, received rather as an humble mend 
than as an object of chanty, was sent to the iieighbouring 
workhouse. The decrepit dame, who travelled round the 
pansh upon a hand-barrow, circulatmg firorn 
house hke a bad shilhng, which eve^ 
pass to his neighbour ; she who used to call for her bear s 
loud, or louder, than a traveUer demands post-horses 
even she shared the same disastrous fate The 
Jock,^ who, half knave, half idiot had been sport ^ 

each succeeding race of viUage childr^ for a P 

of a century, was remitted to the county bndewell where 
secluded from free air and sunshine, the only a v g 
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he was capable of en303nng, he pined and died in the course 
of six months. The old sailor, who had so long rejoiced 
the smoky rafters of every latchen in the country, by singing 
‘ Captam Ward ’ and ‘ Bold Admiral Benbow/ was banished 
from the county for no better reason than that he was 
supposed to speak with a strong Irish accent. Even the 
annual rounds of the pedlar were abolished by the Justice, 
in hasty zeal for the admimstration of rural pohce. 

“ These things did not pass without notice and censure. 
We are not made of wood or stone, and the things which 
^nnect themselves with our hearts and habits cannot, hke 
bark or hchen, be rent away without our missmg them 
ihe farmer’s dame lacked her usual share of mtelligence, 
perhaps also the self-applause winch she had felt while 
^stribuhng the awmous (ahns), m shape of a powpen 
(handful) of oa^eal, to the mendicant who brought the 
news The cotfnge felt inconvemence from inteiruption 

The Itinerant dealers, 

the their STjiply of sugar-plums and toys ; 

ballads • and nbbons, combs, and 

salt smiff could no longer barter their eggs for 

the busv^a^M ^ these circumstances bILght 

morriJneri discredit, which was the 

his hleS wa^ hro popularit5r. Even 

They thought ' uaettaig o "whS tte hhfof 
BumviUe, or Viewforth, might do that wprc ™ 

the country ; but EUangolan ? tw iJd ? “ 

amang them since the mSk m” nandav auH ^ 

Imn to be grinding the puir at Xt rate“ if ® 
grandfather the Wicked T — ^They ca d his 

fractious aneuch when he o-of’ though he was whiles 

had te’en fte dmp dSuk ffwSw f 

on at this gate f/’f ! 1°“ doomed to gang 


pennies to ilka puir body about m twelve siUer 

apostles hke They were fond tn twelve 

think our great fo& miaht ^ ^ Papistne ; but I 
^vhiles They i * ^^SSOH frae the’ ■na-mc-f-e 
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kiltmg, and scourging, and drumming them a’ the sax 
days o’ the week besides.’ ” 

Many other indications of the same healthy and 
natural sense, which gives so much of their character- 
istic charm to the Scotch novels, might be pointed out, 
if it were necessary to weary our readers by dwelling 
longer on a point we have already laboured so much. 
One more, however, demands notice because of its im- 
portance, and perhaps also because, from its some- 
what less obvious character, it might otherwise escape 
without notice. There has been frequent controversy 
as to the penal code, if we may so caU it, of fiction ; 
that is, as to the apportionment of reward and pumsh- 
ment respectively to the good and evil personages therein 
delineated ; and the practice of authors has been as 
various as the legislation of critics. One school abandons 
all thought on the matter, and declares that m the real 
life we see around us, good people often fail, and wicked 
people continually prosper; and would deduce the 
precept, that it is unwise m an art which should '' hold 
the mirror up to nature,'' f not to copy the uncertain 
and irregular distribution of its sanctions Another 
school, with an exactness which savours at times of 
pedantry, apportions the success and the failure, the 
pam and the pleasure of fictitious hfe, to the moral 
qualities of those who are hvmg in it — does not think 
at all, or but little, of any other quahty m those char- 
acters, and does not at all care whether the penalty and 
reward are evolved in natural sequence from the cir- 
cumstances and characters of the tale, or are owing to 
some monstrous accident far removed from all relation 
of cause or consequence to those facts and people. Both 
these classes^ of writers produce works which jar on the 
natural sense of common readers, and are at issue 'v^l^h 
the analytic criticism of the best cntics One school 
leaves an impression of an uncared-for world, m which 

* Guy Mannermg, chap vi t Hamlet, 111 2. 
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there is no right and no wrong ; the other, of a sort of 
Governesses’ Institution of a world, where ail praise 
and aU blame, all good and all pam, are made to turn 
on special graces and petty offences, pestermgly spoken 
of and teasmgly watched for. The manner of Scott is 
thoroughly different ; you can scarcely lay down any 
novel of his without a strong feelmg that the world in 
which the fiction has been laid, and m which your ima- 
gmation has been moving, is one subject to laws of 
retribution which, though not apparent on a superficial 
gmce, are yet m steady and consistent operation, and 
wiU be quite sure to work their due effect, if time is 
only given to them. Sagacious men Imow that this is 
in Its best aspect the condition of life Certam of the 
ungocfiy may notwithstanding the Psalmist, flourish 

m ^ ^ bay-tree , for providence, 

appearance (far differently from the real 

works by a 

do s^cceeH ^ ®^Sht to succeed. 

But to fail, 

the wmLbhvP adjustment of “ mark ” to ment ; 
rne competitive examination system aoDear'^ tn have 

-eat:onTth?wo°rldr 

as a whote ■’ L generally,” •• bofang at life 

the^ovt’enS ad 

to visible goodness and badneL ,Sd e'f 

more closely, we see tha+ we look 

consequenc^ of certain general results are the 

^seen, and which are which work half 

thwarted herfSl "Sef “it is“tb 

though inexact distributing f comprehensive 

suited to thTntlw^™/ g°°‘i_^d_evit which is 
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it as a world moving according to laws which are always 
producmg their effect, never have produced it ; some- 
times fall short a little ; are always nearly successful 
Good sense produces its effect, as well as good intention , 
ability is valuable as well as virtue. It is this peculianty 
which gives to his works, more than anything else, the 
lifehkeness which distmguishes them ; the average of 
the copy is struck on the same scale as that of reality ; 
an unexplamed, uncommented-on adjustment works m 
the one, just as a hidden, imperceptible pnnciple of 
apportionment operates m the other. 

The romantic susceptibility of Scott's imagination is 
as obvious m his novels as his matter-of-fact sagacity 
We can find much of it m the place in which we should 
naturally look first for it, — ^his treatment of his heroines 
We are no indiscriminate admirers of these young ladies, 
and shall shortly try to show how much they are inferior 
as imaginative creations to similar creations of the very 
highest artists. But the mode m which the writer 
speaks of them everywhere indicates an imagination 
contmually under the illusion which we term romance 
A gentle tone of manly admiration pervades the whole 
dehneation of their words and actions If we look 
carefully at the narratives of some remarkable female 
novelists — ^it would be invidious to give the mstances 
by name — ^we shall be struck at once with the absence 
of this , they do not half like their heroines It would 
be satirical to say that they were jealous of f hem , 
but it is certain that they analyse the mode m which 
their charms produce their effects, and the mmidim ot 
their operation, much m the same^ which a 

slightly jealous lady examines the claims of the heroines 
of society. The same writers have invented the atrocious 
species of plain heromes Possibly none of the frau s 
which are now so much the topic of common rem^ ' 
are so imtatmg, as that to which the purchaser o 
novel is a victim on findmg that he has only to peruse 
narrative of the conduct and sentiments 01 an ugly a y. 
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“ Two-and-sixpence to know the heart which has high 
cheek-bones 1 Was there ever such an imposition ? 
Scott would have recoiled from such a conception. 
Even Jeanie Deans, though no heroine, like Flora 
Macivor,t is described as “ comely,” and capable of 
lookmg almost pretty when required, and she has a 
compensatmg set-off m her sister, who is beautiful as well 
as unwise. Speaking generally, as is the necessity of 
criticism, Scott makes his heromes, at least by profession, 
attractive, and dwells on their attractiveness, though 
not with the wild ecstasy of insane youth, yet with the 
tempered and mellow admiration common to genial men 
of this world P erhaps at times we are rather displeased 
+1^ exphcitness, and disposed to hang back and carp 
at the admirable qualities displayed to us. But this 

of the peculiarity which we 

inseparable 

undeniably shows itself m 

taken to the Hpfa 1 exceptions have been 

us m Ivanlioe ' ^ediasval life as it is described to 

and will be enough always remain to it. 

It descnbes the immense popularity, 
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as the '' fighting time ” Every boy has heard of 
tournaments, and has a firm persuasion that in an age 
of tournaments life was thoroughly well understood. 
A martial society, where men fought hand to hand on 
good horses -with large lances, in peace for pleasure, 
and in war for business, seems the very ideal of perfection 
to a bold and simply fanciful boy Ivanhoe spreads before 
him the full landscape of such a realm, with Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, a black horse, and the passage of arms 
at Ashby. Of course he admires it, and thinks there 
was never such a \vnter, and will never more be such a 
w^orld. And a mature critic will share his admiration, 
at least to the extent of admittmg that nowhere else 
have the elements of a martial romance been so gor- 
geously accumulated ivithout becoming oppressive ; their 
fanciM charm been so powerfully delineated, and yet 
so constantly relieved by touches of vigorous sagacity. 
One single fact shows how great the romantic illusion 
is. The pressure of painful necessity is scarcely so 
great in this novel, as in novels of the same writer m 
which the scene is laid in modem times. Much may be 
said in favour of the mediaeval system as contradis- 
tinguished from existing society ; much has been said. 
But no one can maintam that general comfort was as 
much diffused as it is now A certain ease pervades 
the structure of later society. Our houses may not last 
so long, are not so picturesque, will leave no such rums 
behind them ; but they are warmed^ with hot water, 
have no draughts, and contain sofas instead of rushes 
A shght daily unconscious luxury is hardly ever wantmg 
to the dwellers in civihzation ; hke the gentle air of a 
genial climate, it is a perpetual minute enjo5mient. The 
absence of this marks a rude barbaric tune. We may 
avail ourselves of rough pleasures, stimng amusements, 
exciting actions, strange rumours ; but life is hard and 
harsh The cold aur of the keen North may brace and 
invigorate, but it cannot soothe us. All sensible people 
know that the Middle Ages must have been very uncom- 
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fortable ; there was a difficulty about “ good food " 
almost insuperable obstacles to the cultivation of nice 
detail and small enjoyment No one knew the al^tract 
facts on which this conclusion rests better than Scott , 
but his delmeation gives no general idea of the result. 
A thoughtless reader rises with the impression that the 
Middle Ages had the same elements of happiness which 
we have at present, and that they had fighting besides 
We do not assert that this tenet is explicitly taught ; 
on the contrary, many facts are explamed, and many 
customs elucidated from which a discnminatmg and 
deducing reader would infer the meanness of poverty 
and the harshness of barbarism. But these less impos- 
mg traits escape the rapid, and stfil more the boyish 
reader His general impression is one of romance , 
and though, when roused, Scott was quite able to take 
a distinct view of the opposing facts, he hked his own 
mind to rest for the most part m the same pleasing 
illusion. 


The same sort of historical romance is shown hkewise 
m Scott’s picture of remarkable historical characters 
His Richard I. is the traditional Richard, with traits 
heightened and ennobled m perfect conformity to the 
spint of tradition. Some illustration of the same 
quality might be drawn from his dehneations of the 
Puntan rebellions and the Cavalier enthusiasm. We 
might show that he ever dwells on the traits and mcidents 
most attractive to a genial and spirited imagination 
u the most remarkable mstance of the power which 
romantic illusion exercised over him, is his delmeation 
Queen of Scots He refused at one time of his 
biography of that princess “ because his 
XS L? evidently con- 



ollns but his fancy, Kce that of most 

1 ins countrymen, took a peculiar and suecial interest 
m the beautiful lady who. h any rate £d SS so 
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much and so fatally at the hands of a queen of England 
He could not bring hmiself to dwell with nice accuracy 
on the evidence which substantiates her criminality, or 
on the still clearer indications of that unsound and over- 
crafty judgment, which was the fatal inheritance of the 
Stuart family, and which, m spite of advantages that 
scarcely any other family in the world has enjoyed, has 
made their name a historical by-word for misfortune 
The picture in The Abbot, one of the best historical 
pictures which Scott has given us, is principally the 
picture of the queen as the fond tradition of his country- 
men exhibited her. Her entire mnocence, it is true, 
is never alleged : but the enthusiasm of her followers is 
dwelt on with approvmg sympathy ; their confidence is 
set forth at large , her influence over them is skilfully 
delineated ; the fascmation of charms chastened by 
misfortune is debcately indicated. We see a complete 
picture of the beautiful queen, of the suffering and 
sorrowful, but yet not insensible woman Scott could not, 
however, as a close study will show us, quite conceal the 
unfavourable nature of his fundamental opinion In 
one remarkable passage the struggle of the judgment is 
even conspicuous, and in others the sagacity^ of the 
practised lawyer, — the “ thread of the attorney," as he 
used to call it, in his nature, — qualifies and modifies the 
sentiment hereditary in his countrymen, and congenial 
to himself. 

This romantic imagmation is a habit of power (as 
we may choose to caU it) of mind which is almost 
essential to the highest success in the historical novel 
The aim, at any rate the effect, of this class of works 
seems to be to deepen and confirm the received view of 
historical personages. A great and acute writer may, 
from an accurate study of ongmal documents, discover 
that those impressions are erroneous, and by a process 
of elaborate argument substitute others which he deems 
more accurate. But this can only be eflected b}^ wTitmg 
a regular history. The essence of the achievement is 
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' manly mind, and an atmosphere of generosity congenial 
to a cheerful one. It is from the collective effect of 
these causes, and from the union of sense and sentiment 
which is the principle of them all, that Scott derives the 
peculiar healthiness which distinguishes him. There are 
no such books as his for the sick-room, or for freshen- 
ing the painful mtervals of a morbid mmd. Mere sense 
is dull, mere sentiment unsubstantial ; a sensation of 
genial healthmess is only given by what combmes the 
solidity of the one and the brightenmg charm of the 
other. 

Some guide to Scott's defects, or to the limitations 
of his genius, if we would employ a less ungenial and 
perhaps more correct expression, is to be discovered, 
as usual, from the consideration of his characteristic 
excellence. As it is his merit to give bold and animated 
pictures of this world, it is his defect to give but msuf&cient 
representations of quahties which this world does not 
exceedmgly prize, — of such as do not thrust themselves 
very forward m it, — of such as are in some sense above 
it. We may illustrate this m several ways 

One of the parts of human nature which are system- 
atically omitted in Scott, is the searching and abstract 
intellect. This did not he in his way. No man had 
a stronger sagacity, better adapted for the guidance 
of common men, and the conduct of common trans- 
actions. Few could hope to form a more correct opmion 
on thmgs and subjects which were brought before him 
in actual hfe , no man had a more useful intellect. 
But on the other hand, as will be generally observed 
to be the case, no one was less mclmed to that probmg 
and seeking and anxious mquiry into thmgs in general 
which is the necessity of some minds, and a sort of 
intellectual famine in their nature He had no call to 
mvestigate the theory of the universe, and he wouW 
not have been able to comprehend those who did 
Such a mind as Shelley's would have been entirely 
removed from his comprehension. He had no call to 
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mix “ awful talk and askmg looks \vith Ins love 
of the visible scene. He could not have addressed the 
umverse : 

" I have watched 

Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps ; 

And my heart ever gazes on the depth 
Of thy deep m^^stenes I have made my bed 
In charnels and on coffins, where black death 
Keeps record of the trophies won from thee. 

Hoping to still these obstmate questiomngs 
Of thee and thme, by forcing some lone ghost, 

Thy messenger, to render up the tale 
Of what we are ” f 


Such thoughts would have been to him “ thinking 
without an object,” “ abstracted speculations ” cob- 

brain." Above ail minds, his 
nacl the Baconian propensity to work upon “ stuff.” 

At hrst sight, it would not seem that this was a defect 

Th? hhmirr T 2 works of a novelist 

however and introspective mteUect, 

toThI seeSf absorbmg, and m some degree delicious, 
o the seeker hunself, are not m general very delightful 
to those who axe not seeking Genial men £ mid^ 
fe are commonly mtolerant of that philosophizing which 
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of Scott, and also to his old-fashioned art. Creeds are 
data in his novels ; people have different creeds, but 
each keeps his own. Some persons will thmk that this 
IS not altogether amiss ; nor do we particularly wish to 
take up the defence of the dogmatic novel Neverthe- 
less, it will strike those who are accustomed to the 
youthful generation of a cultivated time, that the 
passion of intellectual inquiry is one of the strongest 
impulses in many of them, and one of those which give 
the predominant colouring to the conversation and 
extenor mmd of many more And a novelist will not 
exercise the most potent influence over those subject 
to that passion, if he entirely omit the delineation of it. 
Scott's works have only one merit in this relation . 
they are an excellent rest to those who have felt this 
passion, and have had something too much of it. 

The same indisposition to the abstract exercises 01 
the mtellect shows itself in the reflective portions 01 
Scott's novels, and perhaps contributes to their popu- 
larity with that immense majonty of the world who 
strongly share in that same indisposition : it prevents, 
however, their having the most powerful intellectual 
influence on those who have at any time of them lives 
voluntarily submitted themselves to 
refining disciphne. The reflections of a practised Shinto 
have a peculiar charm hke the last touches o e 
accomplished artist. The cunning exactitude o 
professional hand leaves a trace m the very langu^ . 
A nice discnmination of thought m^akes men ^ 
of the most apt expressions to diffuse ^hei ^ 

Both words and meaning gam a 
the glittering precision of the pure Attic . 

IS a healthy and genial world of reflection, 

which fitted him to excel in the rough de p 
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obvious life, rather unfitted him for delineating the less 
substantial essence of the female character. The nice 
minuUcB of society, by means of which female novehsts 
have been so successful in delineating their own sex, 
were rather too small for his robust and powerful mind 
Perhaps, too, a certain unworldhness of imagination is 
necessary to enable men to comprehend or delineate 
that essence : unworldlmess of life is no doubt not 
reqmsite ; rather, perhaps, worldlmess is necessary to 
the acquisition of a sufficient experience. But an ab- 
sorption m the practical world does not seem favour- 
able to a comprehension of anythmg which does not 
precisely belong to it. Its interests are too engrossing ; 
its excitements too keen ; it modifies the fancy, and 
in the change unfits it for everythmg else. Something, 
too, in Scott’s character and history made it more 
difficult for him to give a representation of women than 
of men Goethe used to say, that his idea of woman 
was not drawn from his experience, but that it came to 
him before experience, and that he explained his ex- 
penence by a reference to it ^ And though this is a 
German, and not very happy, form of expression, yet 

^ important distmction. 
Some efforts of the imagmation are made so early in 

f conscious faculties, 

S tLTn ourselves as destitute 

wffich in Jn j mentsl constitution with 

mch, so to speak, we awoke to existence These are 

imS 0? than any other 

scioullv them, half uncon- 

may occur to iX later ®entments and actions which 

or thrust unon ii= whether ansing from within 

doubtless St tLt™m outward world. Goethe 
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conceived, but a part of the primitive conceptions which, 
being coeval with his memory, seemed inseparable from 
his consciousness. The descriptions of women hkely 
to be given by this sort of imagmation wdl probably 
be the best descriptions. A mmd which would amve 
at this idea of the female character by this process, and 
so early, would be one obviously of more than usual 
susceptibihty. The early imagination does not com- 
monly take this direction ; it thmks most of horses and 
lances, tournaments and Imights ; only a mind with an 
unusual and mstmctive tendency to this kind of thought, 
would be borne thither so early or so effectually And 
even mdependently of this probable peculiarity of the 
individual, the primitive imagmation in general is hkely 
to be the most accurate which men can form ; not, cn 
course, of the external manifestations and detailed 
manners, but of the inner sentiment and characteristic 
feelmg of women. The early imagmation conceives 
what it does conceive very justly ; fresh from 
stirred by the new aspect of things, undimmed by the 
daily passage of constantly forgotten images, not misled 
by the irregular analogies of a dislocated hfe,— the early 
mmd sees what it does see with a spirit and an mtentness 
never given to it again. A mind like Goethe s, of very 
strong imagination, aroused at the earliest 
of course by passions, but by an unusual strength m that 
undefined longm? which is the prelude to our passions, 
—will form the best idea of the inmost female nature 
which masculme nature can form The difference is 
evident between the characters of wornen fomed dj'' 
Goethe’s imagination or Shakespeare s, and tlmse 
formed by such an imagmation as 
latter seem so extemd We have traits, features 
manners ; we know the herome as she appeared m 
street ; in some degree we know . 

we never know how she felt— least I ' ^ 

we always feel there is a world behmd, unan 3 - » 

unrepresented, which w^e cannot attam to. 
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character as Margaret m “ Faust ” is knowii to us to 
the very soul ; so is Imogen ; so is Oplicha Edith 
Bellenden, Flora Macivor, Miss Wardour/* arc young 
ladies who, we are told, were good-looking, and well 
dressed (according to the old fashion), and sensible ; 
but we feel we know but very httle of them, and they 
do not haunt our imaginations The failure of Scott 
m this Ime of art is more conspicuous, because he had 
not m any remarkable degree the later experience of 
female detail, with which some minds have endeavoured 
to supply the want of the early essential imagination, 
and which Goethe possessed in addition to it It was 
rather late, accordmg to his biographer, before Scott 
set up for a “ squire of dames ; he was ” a lame 
young man, very enthusiastic about ballad poetn^ '' * 
he was deeply m love with a young lady, supposed to 
T ^^P^^sented by Flora Macivor, but he 

from over-mgemous to argue, 

irom his failing m a single love-affair, that he haci no 

peculiar interest m young ladies iii general • but the 

exerasenver hf shows that young ladies 

IS usual Othfr™ ^ rather more divided influence than 

intervened, much more than 
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described which is characteristically feminine. She is 
not a masculme, but she is an epicene herome. Her 
love-aff^ \vith Butler, a smgle remarkable scene ex- 
cepted, is rather commonplace than otherwise 

A similar criticism might be applied to Scott’s heroes 
Every one feels how commonplace they are — ^Waverley 
excepted, whose very vacillation gives him a sort of 
character. They have httle personahty They are aU 
of the same t3rpe ; excellent young men — ^rather strong 
— able to ride and climb and jump They are always 
, said to be sensible, and bear out the character by bemg 
not unwilhng sometimes to talk platitudes But we 
loiow nothing of their inner life. They are said to be 
in love ; but we have no special account of their indi- 
vidual sentiments. People show their character m their 
love more than ^in anythmg else. These young gentle- 
men all love in the same way — ^in the vague common- 
place way of this world We have no sketch or dramatic 
expression of the life within. Their souls are qmte 
unknown to us. If there is an exception, it is Edgar 
Ravenswood But if we look closely, we may observe 
that the notion which we obtam of his character, 
unusually broad as it is, is not a notion of him m his 
capacity of hero, but m his capacity of distressed peer. 
His proud poverty gives a distmctness which otherwise 
his lineaments would not have. We think httle of his 
love ; we think much of his narrow circumstances and^ 
compressed haughtmess 

The same extenor delineation of character shows itself 
in his treatment of men’s rehgious nature A novelist 
is scarcely, in the notion of ordinal^ readers, bound to 
deal with this at all * if he does, it will be one of his 
great difficulties to indicate it graphicaUy, yet without 
dwelhng on it. Men who purchase a novel do not wish 
a stone or a sermon. Ah lengthened reflections must be 
omitted ; the whole armoury of pulpit eloquence. But 
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no delineation of human nature can be considered com- 
plete which omits to deal with man in relation to the 
questions which occupy him as man, witli his corn’ictions 
as to the theory of the universe and his own destin}* , 
the human heart throbs on few subjects with a passion 
so mtense, so pecuhar, and so typical. From an artistic 
view, it is a blunder to omit an element which is so char- 
acteristic of human life, which contributes so much to 
its animation, and which is so picturesque. A reader 
of a more simple mind, httle apt to indulge m such 
criticism, feels “ a want of depth,” as he voiild speak, 
m delmeations from which so large an clement of his 
own most passionate and deepest nature is omitted 
It can hardly be said that there is an omission of the 
religious nature in Scott. But, at the same time, there 
is no adequate delineation of it If ve refer to the 
facts of his life, and the view of his character which we 


collect from them, we shall find that his religion was of a 
quahfied and double sort. He was a genial man of tlie 
world, and had the easy faith in the kindly Dicn dcs 
bonnes gens, which is natural to such a person ; and 
he had also a half-poetic principle of superstition m 
his nature, inchmng hun to believe m ghosts, legends, 
fames, and elves, which did not affect his daily hfe, 
or possibly his superficial belief, but was nevertheless 
very constantly present to his fancy, and which affected, 
as is the constitution of human nature, through that 
frequency, the undefined, half-expressed, inexpressible 
leehngs which me at the root of that behef. Super- 
stition was a kind of Jacobitism m his religion • as 

hereditary 

modified msensAly his leanings m the practicS world, 
so a hehef m the existence of rmevidenced. and often 

sSatioT^'lf n commonit 

speculations on the higher world Both thet^e elempn+d 

may be thought to Inter into the Sgh^t f^on; 
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there is a principle of cheerfulness which will justify in 
its measure a genial enjoyment, and also a principle of 
fear which those who thmk only of that enjoyment will 
deem superstition, and which will really become super- 
stition m the over-anxious and credulous accepter of it 
But in a true religion these two elements will be com- 
bmed. The character of God images itself very imper- 
fectly in any human soul ; but in the highest it images 
itself as a whole ; it leaves an abidmg impression which 
will justify anxiety and allow of happmess. The highest 
aim of the religious novehst would be to show how this 
operates in human character ; to exhibit in their cimous 
modification our rehgious love, and also our religious 
fear. In the novels of Scott the two elements appeal 
in a state of separation, as they did m his own mmd. 
We have the superstition of the peasantry m The 
Antiquary, m Guy Mannering, ever3Avhere almost ; we 
have likewise a pervading tone of genial easy reflection 
characteristic of the man of the world who produced, 
and agreeable to the people of the world who read, 
these works. But we have no picture of the two in 
combination. We are scarcely led to thinlc on the sub- 
ject at all, so much do other subjects distract our 
interest , but if we do thmk, we are puzzled at the con- 
trast. We do not know which is true, the uneasy 
behef of superstition, or the easy satisfaction of the 
world ; we waver between the two, and have no sug- 
gestion even hmted to us of the possibility of a pcon- 
cihation. The character of the Puritans certamly did 
not in general embody such a reconcihation, but it 
might have been made by a sympathizing artist the 
vehicle for a delmeation of a struggle after it -Ihe 
two elements of love and fear ranked side by side m 
their mmds with an intensity which 
mmds that feel only one of them, the dehneation 
of Scott IS amusmg, but superficial. He caught the 
ludicrous traits which tempt the mirthful imagmatmn, 
but no other side of the character pleased lum. liie 
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not for another ; there is nothing even m their love 
which is suitable for immortality. As has been noticed 
Scott also omits any delineation of the abstract side of 
unworldly intellect. This too might not have been so 
severe a reproach, considering its undramatic, unam- 
mated nature, if it had stood alone , but taken in 
connection vilh the omission which we have just spoken 
of, it is most important. As the union of sense and 
romance makes the world of Scott so characteristically 
agreeable, — a fascinating picture of this world in the 
light in which we like best to dweU on it ; so the de- 
ficiency in the attenuated, striving intellect, as weU as 
in the supernatural soul, gives to the “ world ” of 
Scott the cumbrousness and temporality — ^in short, the 
matenahsm — which is characteristic of the world 
We have dwelt so much on what we think are the 
characteristic features of Scott’s imaginative representa- 
tions that we have left ourselves no room to criticize 
the two most natural points of criticism m a novelist- 
plot and style. This is not, however, so important m 
Scott’s case as it would commonly be. He used to say ^ 

“ It is of no use havmg a plot ; you cannot keep to it. 
He modified and changed his thread of story from day 
to day,— sometimes even from bookselling reasons, ano 
on the suggestion of others. An elaborate worir ot 
narrative art could not be produced in this way eye^ 
one wiU concede ; the highest imagination, f ^ 
far over the work, is necessary for ^haj: task But the 
plots produced, so to say, by the pen of the ^ter as he 
passes over the events, are likely to have a 
and a suitableness to those events, which is n p 
by the mfenor wnters who make up a Lgt 

before they commence The procedure of the highest 

genius doubtless is scarcely a procedure ^he 
the whole story comes at once upon its ^ 

the dehcate end and the distmct heguming , , 

long vista. But all mmds do not possess the g 
mode of conception , and among lower mo , 
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doubtless better to possess the vigorous fancy which 
creates each separate scene m succession as it goes, than 
the pedantic intellect which designs everything long 
before it is wanted. There is a play in unconscious 
creation which no voluntary elaboration and precon- 
ceived fitting of distinct ideas can ever hope to pro^ce 
If the whole cannot be created by one bounding effort, 
it is better that each part should be created separately 
and in detail. 

The style of Scott would deserve the highest praise 
if M. Thiers could establish his theory of narrative 
language. He maintains that a histonp’s language 
approaches perfection in proportion as it aptly com- 
municates what IS meant to be narrated without drawmg 
any attention to itself. Scott’s style fulfils this con- 
dition Nobody rises from his works without a most 
vivid idea of what is related, and no one is able to quote 
a single phrase m which it has been narrated. We are 
mchned, however, to differ from the great French his- 
tonan, and to oppose to him a theory derived from a 
very different witer. Coleridge used to mamtam that 
all good poetry was untranslatable mto words of the 
same language without injury to the sense : the meaning 
was, m his view, to be so inseparably intertwmed even 
with the shades of the language, that the change of a 
smgle expression would make a difference in the accom- 


panying feelmg, if not in the bare signification : con- 
sequently, all good poetry must be remembered exactly, 
^to change a word is to modify the essence. Rigidly 
this tiieory?^ can only be apphed to a few ktn d^ of poetry, 
or special passages m which the imagmation is exerting 
itseli to the utmost, and collectmg from the whole 
range of associated language the very expressions whicb 

excitation of feelmg is necessary 
the fchcity of choice. In calmer moment' 

^ choice, or less acuteness o: 

ai! nid Accordingly, in prose it would 

ab:>urd to expect any such mcety. StiU, on 
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occasions in imaginative fiction, there should be passages 
m which the words seem to cleave to the matter. The 
excitement is as great as m poetry. The words should 
become part of the sense They should attract our 
attention, as this is necessary to impress them on the 
memory ; but they should not m so domg distract 
attention from the meaning conveyed. On the contrary, 
it is their mseparability from their meanmg which gives 
them their charm and their power. In truth, Scott s 
language, like his sense, was such as became a bold, 
sagacious man of the world He used the first sufficient 
words which came uppermost, and seems hardly to 
have been sensible, even in the works of others, of that 
exquisite accuracy and inexphcable appropriateness of 

which we have been speaking 

To analyse in detail the faults and merits of even a 
few of the greatest of the Waverley Novels would be 
impossible in the space at our command on the present 
occasion. We have only attempted a general account 
of a few main characteristics. Every critic must, how- 
ever, regret to have to leave topics so temptmg to 
remark upon as many of Scott’s stones, and a yet 
greater number of his characters. 
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menced their readings in “ iiniversahty ” by an assiduous 
perusal of Parisian fiction. 

It is, we admit, true that these letters are not at the 
present day very agreeable readmg. What our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers thought of them it is not so 
easy to say. But it now seems clear that Lady Mary 
was that most miserable of human bemgs, an ambitious 
and wasted woman ; that she brought a very cultivated 
intellect into a very cultivated society ; that she gave 
to that society what it was most anxious to receive, and 
received from it all which it had to bestow ; — and yet 
that this all was to her as nothing. The high intellectual 
world of England has never been so compact, so visible 
in a certain sense, so enjoyable, as it was in her time. 
She had a mind to understand it, beauty to adorn it, 
and wit to amuse it ; but she chose to pass a great part 
of her life m exile, and returned at last to die at home 
among a new generation, whose name she hardly knew, 
and to whom she herself was but a spectacle and a 


wonder. 

Lady Mary Pierrepont — ^for that was by birth her 
name — ^belonged to a family which had a traditional 
reputation for ability and crdtivation. The Memoirs of 
Lucy Hutchinson — almost the only legacy that remams 
to us from the first generation of refined Puritans, the 
only book, at any rate, which effectually bnngs hoi^ to 
us how different they were in taste and m temper from 
their more vulgar and feeble successors — contains a 
curious panegyric on wise Wilho/ni Pierrepont, to whom 
the Parhamentary party resorted as an oracle of judg- 
ment, and whom Cromwell himself, if traction may be 
trusted, at times condescended to consult and court 
He did not, however, transmit much of his chscretion 
his grandson. Lady Mary’s father. 
he inherited from an elder branch of the f2.mily bot 
the marqmsate of Dorchester and the dukedom of 
Kmgston, was a mere man about town, ^ ^ . 
homely phrase then went, who passed a long me 
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ffi-^hionable idleness interspersed mth political intrigne, 
an“ si^abzed his old ^e by marking a young 
beautv of fewer years than his youngest daughter, who, 
bkely knew, cared nottog for him aad much 
for mother perion. He had the “ grand air,” however, 
and he expected his children, when he ^sited them, to 
kneel do^vn unmediately and his blessing, 
h his character was what is said, must have been oery 
valuable. The only attention he ever (that we ^ow 
oL bestowed on Lady Mary was a sort of theatric^ 
outrage, pleasant enough to her at the time, but scarcely 
in accordance with the educational theories in which 
we now beheve. He was a member of the Kit-Cat, 
a great Whig club, the Brooks’s of Queen Anne’s tune, 
which, like Brooks’s, appears not to have been purely 
political, but to have found time for occasional relaxation 
2.nd for somewhat unbusmess-like discussions. They 
held annually a formal meeting to arrange the fem^e 
toasts for that year ; and we axe told that “ a whim 
seized ” her father “ to nommate ” Lady Mary, then 
not eight years old, a candidate ; alleging that she was 
far prettier than any lady on their list The other 
members demurred, because the rules of the club forbade 
them to elect a beauty whom they had never seen. 

‘ Then you shall see her,’ cried he ; and in the gaiety 
of the moment sent orders home to have her j&nely 
dressed and brought to him at the tavern, where she 
was received with acclamations, her claim unanimously 
allowed, her health drunk by every one present, and 
her name engraved m due form upon a drmking-glass. 
The company consistmg of some of the most emment 
men m England, she went from the lap of one poet, or 
patnot, or statesman, to the arms of another, was 
feasted with sweetmeats, overwhelmed wuth caresses, 
I perhaps already pleased her better than either, 

heard her wnt and beauty loudly extolled on everj^ side. 
Pleasure, she said, was too poor a word to express her 
sensations , they amounted to ecstasy 1 never again. 
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throughout her whole future hfe, did she pass so happy 
a day. Nor, indeed, could she ; for the love of admira- 
tion, which this scene was calculated to excite or increase, 
could never again be so fully gratified ; there is always 
some alloying ingredient m the cup, some drawback 
upon the tnumphs, of grown people. Her father earned 
on the frohe, and, we may conclude, confirmed the taste, 
by having her picture pamted for the club-room, that she 
might be enrolled a regular toast. Perhaps some 
young ladies of more than eight years old would not 
much object to have hved in those times. Fathers may 
be wiser now than they were then, but they rarely make 
themselves so thoroughly agreeable to their children 
This stimuiatmg education would leave a weak and 
vain girl stiU more vam and weak ; but it had not that 
effect on Lady Mary. Vam she probably was, ^d ner 
father’s boastfulness perhaps made her vainer ; but ner 
vamty took an mteUectual turn. She read vague y 
and widely ; she managed to acquire some knowledge- 
how much is not clear — of Greek and Latm, and certain y 
learned with sufficient thoroughness French and a an 
She used to say that she had the worst education m 
the world, and that it was only by the ^ , 

uncommon memory and indefatigable labour r ,1^ 
had acquired her remarkable attainments He 
certamly seems to have been capable e>f any 
mattention and neglect; but we should ^ot perhaps 
credit too entirely all the legends which ^ 
recounted to her grandchildren of the in 

difficulties of her youth , , 7^ prand- 

She seems to have been encouraged dy 
mother, one of the celebrated ^veljm famdy, wh^^^^ 
memory is thus emgmaticaUy but stffi Y 

enshrmed in the diary of the author of Sylv 

this date/' we are informed ■' of the 2nd o ^y, 164% 
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John of Wilts’s daughter, since married io Mr. W. 
Pierrepont ” The lady who w^ls thus {oimiciarde in 
her youth deigned in her old age to write frequrntly, as 
we should now say, — to open a " regular conuiu rf e ” of 
letters, as was said in that age — with Lady when 
quite a girl, which she always believed to ha\'e been 
beneficial to her, and probably believed rightly ; for 
she was intelligent enough to comprehend what w as ‘^aid 
to her, and the old lad}^ had watched many changes in 
many things. 

Her greatest intellectual guide, at least so m after 
hfe she used to relate, was Mr. Wortlev, whom shc 
afterwards married. '' Wdien I tvas youne.” she said, 
I was a great admirer of 0\ad’s ^Ictawo ) and 
that w^ one of the chief reasons that set me upon the 
thoughts of stealing the Latin language. Mr. W’ortlev 

^ communicated my 

elsf T * j* language, whilst everybody 

romatcls^^LL nothing but novels and 

omances. She perused, however, some fiction aLo * 

mL uSf P- "^1 I'bca? of 

novels mfoL ^ n ' t P°"derous senti of 

Of M-r A two columns ” 

«ie 'natOT,jrbXet!'s^deaphtr''the‘^®i'^*' ^i"’ 

bottle of old wme with w spent over a 

Mr. Wortley ^ 

«.» — uv*. M 
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With Steele likewise he was upon the closest terms, is 
said to have written some papers in the Tatler and 
Spectator ; and the second volume of the former is 
certainly dedicated to him m affectionate and respectful 
terms. 

' Notwithstanding, however, these conspicuous testi- 
monials to high ability, Mr. Wortley was an orderly 
and dull person Every letter received by him from 
his wife duimg five and twenty years of absence, was 
found, at his death, carefully endorsed with the date of 
its arrival, and with a synopsis of its contents. “ He 
represented,’’ we are told, ‘‘ at various times, Huntmg- 
don, Westminster, and Peterborough in Parliament, and 
appears to have been a member of that class who 
win respectful attention by sober and business-like 
qualities ; and his name is constantly found in the diwr 
and more formal part of the politics of the time. He 
answered to the description given more recently of a 
similar person : “Is not,” it was asked,^ “ Sir John - 
a very methodical person ? Certainly he is, was 
the reply, “he files his mvitations to dinner. 

Wortley papers, accordmg to the descnption of those 
who have inspected them, seem to contam the accunm- 
iations of similar documents during many years, ne 
hoarded money, however, to more purpose, for he mea 

one of the richest commoners if, 

considerable part of the now marvellous wemth of tne 
Bute family seems at first to have been denved from him 
Whatever goS quXties Addison and Steele ^scovered 
m Mr. Wortlly, they were certainly Mt *ose of a good 
writer. We have from his pen and from ttat of La j 
Mary a description of the state of English 
during the three first years of George , “d y , 
who wishes to understiid how much readab*ty depends 



mary s is a Clear ^ -UT-nrflpv 

superficial circumstances of the^ time, • ^ 

is equally superficial, often umnteUigible and alw > 
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lYimbering, and scarcely succeeds in teUing us more than 
that the writer was wholty unsuccessful in all whicn lie 
tried to do As to Mr Wortley’s contnbutions to the 
periodicals of bis time, we may suspect that the jottings 
preserved at London are all which he evei wrote of them, 
and that the style and arrangement were supplied, by 
more skilful writers. Even a county member might 
furnish headings for the Saturday Remew. He might 
say : “ Trent British vessel—Americans always intrusive 
—Support Government— Kill all that is necessary/' 
What Lady Mary discovered m Mr. Wortley it is 
easier to say and shorter, for he was very handsome 
If his portrait can be trusted, there was a placid and 
busmess-like repose about him, which might easil}^ be 
attractive to a rather excitable and wild 570ung lady, 
especially when combined with imposing features and 
a quiet, sweet expression. He attended to her also 
When she was a girl of fourteen, he met her at a party, 
and evmced his admiration And a little while later. 


it IS not difficult to fancy that a hterary young lady 
might be much pleased with a good-loolang gentleman 
not uncomfortably older than herself, yet ha\nng a 
place m the world, and well kno-wn to the literary men 
of the age. He was acquainted with the classics too, 
or was supposed to be so , and whetlier it was a con- 
sequence of or a prelimmary to their affections, Lady 
Mary wished to know the classics also 


Bishop Burnet was so kmd as to supenntend the 
smgular studies for such they were clearly thought — 
aristocratic young lady , and the translation 
01 tne tnchindion of Epictetus, which he revised is 
prmted m this edition of her works But even so grave 
an undertaking could not wholly withdraw her from 
more congenial pursmts. She commenced a corresDond- 
Wortley, Mr Wortley’s unmarried Lter, 

wSw 1 Wortley’s letters are 

hardly to be called hers, for her brother composed and 

she merely copied them The correspondence^is scarcely 
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in the sort of English or in the tone which young ladies, 
we understand, now use 

“ It IS as impossible/' says Miss Wortley, “ for my 
dearest Lady Mary to utter thought that can seem dull 
to put on a look that is not beautiful. Want of wit is a 
fault that those who envy you most would not be able to 
find in your kind complmients. To me they seem perfect, 
since repeated assurances of your kindness forbid me to 
question their smcenty. You have often found that the 
most angry, nay, the most neglectful air you can assume, 
has made as deep a wound as the kindest ; and these fines 
of yours, that you tax with dulness (perhaps because they 
were wnt when you was not in a right humour, or when 
your thoughts were elsewhere employed), are so far from 
deserving the imputation, that the very turn of your 
expression, had I forgot the rest of your charms, would be 
sufficient to make me lament the only fault you have — 
your inconstancy ” 

To which the reply is : 

I am infimtely obliged to you, my dear Mrs Wortley, 
for the wit, beauty, and other fine qualities you so gener- 
ously bestow upon me Next to receiving them from 
heaven, you are the person from whom I would choose 
to receive gifts and graces I am very well satisfied to 
owe them to your own delicacy of imagmation, which 
represents to you the idea of a fine lady, and you have 
good nature enough to fancy I am she All this is mighty 
well, but vou do not stop there , imagination is boundless 
After giving me imaginary wit and beauty, you give me 
imagmary passions, and you tell me I’m m love . if I am 
it is a perfect sm of ignorance, for I don't so much as 
know the man's name I have been stud 5 nng these three 
hours, and cannot guess who you mean I passed the 
days of Nottingham races [at] Thoresby without seeing, 
or even wishing to see, one of the sex Now, if I am in 
love, I have very hard fortune to conceal it so industriously 
fro m my own knowledge, and yet discover it so much to 
other people 'Tis agamst all form to have such a passion 
as that, without giving one sigh for the matter. Pray teU 
me the name of him I love, that I may (according to the 
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laudable custom of lovers) sigh to the woods and groves 
hereabouts, and teach it to the echo. 


After some time Miss Wortley uiifortuna.tely^ died, 
and there was an obvious difficulty in continuing 
the correspondence without the aid of an appropriate 
sisterly screen. Mr. Wortley seems to have been 
tranquil and condescendmg , perhaps he thought placid 
tactics would be most effective, for Lady Mary v/as not 
so calm. He sent her some Tailers, and received, by 
way of thanks, the following tolerably encoura^g 
letter ; 

“ To My. Worthy Montagu 


" I am surprised at one of the Tailers you send me ; 
is it possible to have any sort of esteem for a person 
one believes capable of having such tnihng inclmations ^ 
Mr Bickerstaff has very wrong notions of our sex. I can 
say there are some of us that despise charms of show, and 
all the pageantry of greatness, perhaps ivith more ease 
than any of the philosophers. In contemning the world, 
they seem to take pains to contemn it ; we despise it, 
without taking the pains to read lessons of morahty to 
make us do it At least I know I have always looked upon 
it with contempt, without bemg at the expense of one 
serious reflection to obhge me to it I carry the matter 
yet farther ; was I to choose of two thousand pounds a 
year or twenty thousand, the first would be my choice. 
There is something of an unavoidable emharras m makmg 
what is called a great figure in the world , [it] takes off 
ffom the happiness of life ; I hate the noise and hurry 
msi^arable from great estates and titles, and look upon 
both as biasings that ought only to be given to fools, for 
tis only to them that they are blessmgs The pretty 
fellows you speak of, I own, entertain me sometimes ; but 
IS It impossible to be diverted with what one despises ? 

at a puppet-show ; at the same time I know 
uothmg m It worth my attention or regard. 

generally mong Ignorance andloUy 
me thought the best foundations for virtue as if not 

confess that can never be my way of reasoning ; as I 
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always forgive an i7ijury when I think it not done out of 
malice, I can never think myself obliged by what is done 
without design Give me leave to say it (I know it sounds 
vam) , I know how to make a man of sense happy , but 
then that man must resolve to contribute something towards 
it himself I have so much esteem for you, I should be very 
sorry to hear you was unhappy , but for the world I would 
not be the instrument of making you so ; which (of the 
humour you are) is hardly to be avoided if I am your wife. 
You distrust me — I can neither be easy, nor loved, where 
I am distrusted Nor do I beheve your passion for me is 
what you pretend it ; at least I am sure was I m love I 
could not talk as you do Few women would have spoke 
so plainly as I have done , but to dissemble is among the 
things I never do. I take more pains to approve my 
conduct to myself than to the world ; and would not 
have to accuse myself of a minute’s deceit I wish I loved 
you enough to devote myself to be for ever miserable, for 
the pleasure of a day or two’s happiness I cannot resolve 
upon it. You must think otherwise of me, or not at all 

“ I don’t enjom you to bum this letter I know you 
will. ’Tis the first I ever writ to one of your sex, and shall 
be the last You must never expect another. I resolve 
against all correspondence of the kind ; my resolutions are 
seldom made, and never broken ” 

Mr. Wortley, however, still grumbled He seems to 
have expected a young lady to do something even 
more decisive than ask him to marry her. He contmued 
to hesitate and pause The lady in the comedy says, 

“ What right has a man to intend unless he states his 
intentions ? ” and Lady Mary’s biographers are entirely 
of that opinion. They think her exceedingly lU-used, 
and Mr. Wortley exceedingly to blame. And so it may 
have been ; certainly a love-correspondence is rarely 
found where activity and mtrepidity on the lady’s side 
so much contrasts with quiescence and timidity on the 
gentleman’s. If, however, we could summon him before 
us probably Mr. Wortley would have something to 
answer on his own behalf. It is tolerably plam that 
he thought Lady Mary too excitable. “ Certamly,” he 
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doubtless reasoned, “ she is a handsome young lady, 
and very witty, but beauty and wit are dangerous as 
well as attractive. Vivacity is delightful ; but my 
esteemed friend Mr. Addison has observed that excessive 
quickness of parts is not unfrequently the cause of 
extreme rapidity m action Lady Mary makes love to 
me before marriage, and I like it ; but may she not make 
love also to some one else after marriage ? and then 
I shall not hke it ” Accordingly he wntes to her 
timorously as to her love of pleasure, her love of romantic 
readmg, her occasional toleration of younger gentlemen 
and quicker admirers At last, however, he proposed j 

and, as far as the lady was concerned, there was no 
objection 


We ^igLt h^ve expected, from a superficial view of 
the facts, that there would have been no difiicultv either 

father. Mr. Wortley died one of the 
nch^t commoners in England ; was of the first stand- 
ing in society, of good family, and he had appareX 
therefore money to settle and station to offer to his 
bnde And he did offer both He was readv to settle 
^ ample sum on Lady Mary, both as his wffe a^d as 
his mdow, and was anxious that, if they married tbev 
should live m a manner suitable to h^ rank aod hi^ 

'^®''ertheless there was a difiicultv 
Ihe Tatler had recentlv favmirori i oimculty. 

sertations upon social p+lnrc readers with dis- 

to those with which tbp 9 3-ltogether dissimilar 

instructs S rea^e^ One'^f frequently 

tamed an elZrlte ex°pos.^e ^ 

o?fsoT“ The aUmentI 

person whom you S> not 5'°’^ have to a 

see : whom yw may nott^ ’ u^^er 

may be undutiful unpleasant y°u do see ; who 

’ ™P^«“unt, or Idiotic ? Why, too. 


* No 


223, I2th September 1710 
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should each generation surrender its due control over 
the next ? Ydien the family estate is settled, men of 
the world know that the father’s control is gone, for 
disinterested filial affection is an unfrequent though 
doubtless possible virtue ; but so long as property is m 
suspense, all expectants wiU be attentive to those who 
have it in their power to give or not to give it ” These 
arguments had converted Bfr Wortley, who is said even 
to have contnbuted notes for the article, and they seem 
to have converted Lady Mary also. She was to have 
her money, and the most plam-spoken young ladies 
do not commonly care to argue much about the future 
pro\usion for their possible children , the subject is 
always delicate and a httle fnghtful, and, on the whole, 
must be left to themselves But Lord Dorchester, her 
father, felt it his duty to be firm. It is an old sa3ung 
that '' you never know where a man’s conscience may 
turn up,” and the advent of ethical feeling was m this 
case even unusually beyond calculation Lord Dor- 
chester had never been an anxious father, and was not 
now gomg to be a liberal father. ^ He had never cared 
much about Lady Mary, except in so far as he could 
himself gam eclat by exhibitmg her youthful beauty, 
and he was not now at her marriage about to do at all 
more than was necessary and decent in his station. 

It was not therefore apparently probable that he would 
be irritatingly obstmate respectmg the mcome of his 
daughter’s children He was so, however. He deemed 
it a duty to see that “ his grandchild never should be 
a beggar,” and, for what reason does not so clearly 
appear, wished that his eldest male grandchild should 
be immensely richer than ail his other grandchildren 
The old feudal aristocrat, often m modern Europe so 
curiously disgmsed m the indifferent extenor of a care- 
less man of the world, was, as became him, dictatonal 
and unalterable upon the duty of foundmg a family. 
Though he did not care much for his daughter, he cared 
much for the position of his daughter s eldest son. He 
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had probably stiimblf-d on tin fiu'-dainutr* t tn;di "I'i? 
“girls were girls, and boy- v,*t h ’* ; -r ». ?!;. 

inclined to disregaid the ruin of pinno 't'l.j’ur* bv v :■»< h 
he had obtained his marqui-itt, ann fiu:a v.hisF j 
expected a dukedom. 

Mr Wortley, houcM-r, \v.»<. throu'di hn e 
eminent in nothing else, emimm r*t h. t rt 
He would not give up the dot trim of ffu. 
to obtain Lady Maiy Tin inat^li v. -^ 
abandoned, and Lord DoiMu'-U'r !oc»k, .1 
found another gentleman v.lioin he proj i < d t., 
his son-in-law; for he btluwd, aeioidir'- to V>**i 
morality, “ that it was the duty of th. n-put' to had 
a husband for a daughtci, and ihrit v.ln n In '• e- Seu dt 
it was the daughter's dul\ to mana him " It ve-- as 
wrong in her to attempt to choo-i Ls m him to t .'-hct 
to seek Lady Mary was, hensevir, hv na :m a d' - 
posed to accept this passne theorv of ft’nvd* 

im-endpd +^°^^u ^ and chosen; and tu hi r ch.r-/'* ‘dv 
intend^ to adhere. The conduct of Mr \\ ortli u . >uh! 
have offended some ladies, but it ratlnr aiiemu W r 
atoiration. She had exactly that son oilnaXil tl 
tellect which sets an undue value on nrw tht‘on> of 

"defraud^ 

sffsSsiH 

— y. h».i, sh. 

looked a hUir^^Thoueh^^^^^ audacious leap, she 
sacrifice of the customn^Tr object to the 

by no means approvlToTslcnfi contingent 
ment which Mr Wortlev w ” ®“nficmg the settle- 
period of the negotiation^+n j^^^^J'taken at a pnor 
according to co™ W Ld, 

, she v as undoubtedly 
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judicious. She was going from her father, and fore- 
gomg the money which he had promised her; and 
tlierefore it was not reasonable that, by going to her 
lover, she should forfeit also the money which he had 
promised her. And there is nothmg offensive in her 
mode of expression. Tis something odd for a woman 
that brings nothing to expect an5d;hing ; but after the 
way of my education, I dare not pretend to hve but 
in some degree suitable to it. I had rather die than 
return to a dependency upon relations I have disobhged. 
Save me from that fear, if you love me. If you cannot, 
or think I ought not to expect it, be sincere and tell me 
so. ’Tis better I should not be yours at all, than, for a 
short happiness, involve myself in ages of misery. I 
hope there will never be occasion for this precaution ; 
but, however, 'tis necessary to make it " But true and 
rational as all this seems, perhaps it is still truer and 
still more rational to say that if a woman has not 
sufficient confidence m her lover to elope with him 
without a previous promise of a good settlement, she had 
better not elope with him at all After all, if he declines 
to make the stipulated settlement, the lady will have 
either to return to her friends or to marry without it, 
and she would have the full choice between these 
satisfactory alternatives, even if she asked no previous 
promise from her lover At any rate, the intrusion of 
coarse money among the refined materials of romance 
is, in this case, even more curious and remarkable than 


^SUai. T j Tir j 

After some unsuccessful attempts. Lady Mary and 
Mr. Wortley did elope and did marry, and, after a 
certain interval, of course. Lord Dorchester received 
them, notwithstanding their contempt of his ^thont^ 
into some sort of favour and countenance They had 
probably saved him money by their irregularity, and 
economical frailties are rarely judged severely by men 
of fashion who are benefited by Lady Mary, 

however, was long a httle mistrusted by her own relations. 
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and never seems to have acquired much family influence , 
but her marriage was not her only peculiarity, or the 
only one which impartial relations might dislike 
The pair appear to have been for a little while tolerably 
happy. Lady Mary was excitable, and wanted letters 
when absent, and attention when present . i\Ir Wortley 
was heavy and slow j could not write letters wdien 
away, and seemed torpid m her society when at home. 
S till , these are common troubles. Common, too, is the 
matrimonial correspondence upon bab37's deficiency in 
health, and on Mrs Behn’s opmion that “ the cold bath 
is the best medicine for weak children.” It seems an 
odd end to a deferential perusal of Latm authors in 
girlhood, and to a spurted elopement with the preceptor 
m after years , but the transition is only part of the 
usual irony of human life 

The world, both social and political, into which Lady 
Mary was introduced b}?- her marnage was singularl}^ 
calculated to awaken the faculties, to stimulate the 


mtellect, to sharpen the wrt, and to harden the heart 
of an intelligent, witty, and hard-headed woman. The 
W’-orld of London-^ven the higher w^orld — is now too 
large to be easily seen, or to be pithily described The 
elements are so many, their position is so confused, the 
display of their mutual counteraction is so mvolved, 
that many years must pass away before even a ver^^ 
clever woman can thoroughly comprehend it all. She 
will cease to be young and handsome long ere she does 
comprehend it And when she at last understands it, 
it does not seem a fit subject for concise and summar^^ 
v/it Its evident complexity refuses to be condensed 
into pithy sayings and brilliant &ows 7 nots It has fallen 
mto tl^ hands of philosophers, with less brains perhaps 

fathers, but with more anxiety 
to teh the whole truth, more toleration for the many- 

but^nerha-J,<.^^^ conciseness, 

are’tbp bnnV^ useful completeness As 

, so are the readers People do not wish 
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to read satire nowadays The epigrams even of Pope 
would fall dull and dead upon this serious and investi- 
gating time. The folly of the last age affected levity ; 
the folly of this, as we all know, encases itself in pon- 
derous volumes which defy refutation, m elaborate 
arguments which prove nothing, m theories which 
confuse the uninstructed, and which imtate the well- 
informed The foUy of a hundred years since was at 
least the foUy of Vivien, but ours is the folly of Merlin : 

Yoic read the book, my pretty Vivien, 

And none can read the text, not even I, 

And none can read the comments but myself — 

Oh, the results are simple ' ” - 


Perhaps people did not know then as much as they 
know now : indisputably they knew nothmg hke so 
much in a superficial way about so many things ; but 
they knew far more correctly where their knowledge 
began and where it stopped ; what they thought and 
why they thought it they had readier illustrations and 
more summary plirases ; they could say at once what 
it came to, and to what action it should lead. 

The London of the eighteenth century was an aristo- 
cratic world, which hved to itself, which displayed the 
virtues and developed the vices of an aristocracy which 
was under little fear of external control or check , 
which had emancipated itself from the control of the 
crown ; v/hich had not fallen under the control of the 
bourgeoisie ; which saw its own hfe, and saw that, 
according to its own maxims, it was good. Pubhc 
opmion now rules, and it is an opinion which constrams 
the conduct, and narrows the expenence, ^d dwarfs 
the violence, and minimizes the frankness of the highes 
classes, while it dimimshes their vices, supj^rts their 
conscience, and precludes their grossness. There w^ 
nothmg hke this m the last century, especially m the 


* Tennyson 


“ Merlin and Vivien ’ 
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early part of it. The aristocracy came to town from 
their remote estates — ^where they were uncontrolled by 
any opmion or by any equal society, and where the 
eccentricities and personalities of each character were 
fostered and exaggerated — ^to a London which was like 
a large county town, in which everybody of rank knew 
everybody of rank, where the eccentricities of each 
rural potentate came into picturesque collision with the 
eccentncities^ of other rural potentates, where the most 
minute allusions to the peculiarities and the career of 
the principal persons were instantly understood, where 
squibs were on every table, and where satire was in 
the air. No finer field of social obsen^ation could be 
found for an intelligent and vnity woman. Ladv I^Iain^ 
understood it at once 


Nor was the pohtical life of the last century so un- 
favourable to the influence and so opposed to the 
charactenstic comprehension of women as our present 
life We are now ruled by pohtical discussion and bv 
a popular ^sembly, by leadmg articles, and by thi 
House of Commons. But women can scarcely ever 
compose leaders, and no woman sits in our representative 
chamber. The whole tide of abstract discS S 

I’® 'Vith the case of the^TreZ’ 
SMan ^o^ ^ ^^TOtative cLSS 

are clever buTckveSel l^Tc^f ^ ^ Women 

A sharp Insh ivriter * Jiotlnng at present, 

entirel/ brthe wSt of ? ^ bothered 

women are in the same ” ' 

hereafter change as snmf^ mature may 

«s's4"fa 
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present controversies. We are ruled by a machinery 
ol oratory and discussion, in which women have no 
share, and which they hardly comprehend : we are 
engaged on subjects which need an arduous leafnmg, 
to which they have no pretensions. 

In the last century much of this was very different. 
The court still counted for much m English pohtics. 
The House of Commons was the strongest power in the 
State machine, but it was not so immeasurably the 
strongest power as now. It was absolutely supreme 
within its sphere, but that sphere was limited. It could 
absolutely control the money, and thereby the policy, 
of the State. Whether there should be peace or war, 
excise or no excise, it could and did despotically deter- 
mme. It was supreme in its choice of measures. But, 
on the other hand, it had only a secondary influence- m 
the choice of persons. Who the Prime Minister was to 
be, was a question not only theoretically determinable, 
but in fact determmed by the Sovereign. The House 
of Commons could despotically impose two conditions : 
first, that the Prime Mmister should be a man 01 sum- 
cient natural ability, and sufficient paiiiamentary ex- 
perience, to conduct the business of his day , secon y, 
that he should adopt the pohcy which the nation wished. 
But, subject to a conformity with these prerequisi , 
the selection of the king was nearly uncontroUe . 
Robert Walpole was the greatest master of parliamentaty 
tactics and political business in his , . 

a statesman of wide views and consumim e 
but these intellectual gifts, even jome ^ , - 

parhamentary experience, were not alone -p i ^ ^ 
mahe him and to W him Prime Mmister of England 

He also maintained, durmg r CporFe II. 

system of court-strategy. Dunng the re ^ g ^ 

hj kept a 

cleverest men m England the keener ' ^ 
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the queen, to hint to the queen, to remove wror^ 
nnpressions from the queen, to confirm the Walpole^e 
predilections of the queen, to report every incident to 
Sir Robert. The records of pohtics tell us few stranger 
tales than that it should have been necessary for the 
Sir Robert Peel of the age to hire a subordmate as skfe 
as Eldon, and as mtty as Cannmg, for the sole purpbse 
of managmg a clever German woman, to whom the 
selection of a Prime Mmister was practically entrusted. 
Nor was this the only court-campaign which Sir Robert 
had to conduct, or m which he was successful. Lad}^ 
Msiy, who hated him much, has satirically described 
the foundation upon which his court favour rested durmg 
the reign of George I. : 


T 1 JS! arnved before 

I left the cou^ The Duke of Marlborough was returned 

m a sort of triumph, vnth the apparent merit of hamnS 
suffered for his fidehty to the succession, and was remstSed 
m his office of general, etc In short, aU people X had 
suffered any harfship or disgrace during the late nunistn^ 
would have it believed that it was ocrpQinTioa 

contnbuted to his advancemprif ^ 

sister, whose folly had lost hpr rk-n + ^ handsome 

the yet greater fouf of IX London ; but 

tobeaneighbourinLrfoffitoMrwlS wT 

commonly mSSs^menToSt^'Sf tte 

Ines; tliey foUow the first part of their 

till somebody thmksX wo?Xf 

new path, go reaularlv nn while to show th^m a 

Lord Touuishend had^then bepJf where they are set. 
husband to a sober mfe a iXd exceUeni; 

and dependents, a sXeaXXfX servants 

tns pov Cl, and followed the 

u me mstmct of nature in being fond 
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of his children. Such a sort of behaviour, without any 
glaruig absurdity, either in prodigahty or avance, always 
gans a man the reputation of reasonable and honest , 
and this was lus character when the Earl of Godolphin 
seni luin envoy to the States, not doubting but he would 
be faithful to Ins orders, without giving himself the trouble 
of cnticizing on them, which is what all mimsters wish 
m an envoy. Robotun, a French refugee (secretary to 
Bernstofi, one of the Elector of Hanover’s mimsters), 
happened then to be at the Hague, and was civilly received 
at Lord Townshend's, who treated him at his table with 
the English hospitahty, and he was charmed with a recep- 
tion winch his birth and education did not entitle ^m to. 
Lord Townshend was recalled when the queen changed 
her ministry , his wife died, and he retired into the counti^ 
where (as I have said before) Walpole had art enough 
to make him marry his sister Dolly At that time, X 
believe, he did not propose much more advantage by 
the match than to get nd of a girl that lay heavy on his 


il3*TlciS 

" men King George ascended the throne, he 
rounded by all lus German mimsters and playfellows, male 
and female. Baron Gontz was the 
among them both for birth and fort™® 
the lang’s treasury thirty years ffi® nnnpctv bei^ 

and economy , and had the true German ' 

a plain, sincere, and un^bibo^ avaniious, 

IXlYnd dSigtig ,“ad got h. ^hare m Ws 

rSite hinSe sf^me” ^^'0^" 

Frenctoan He resolved ttere °4em 

mmistry of lus choosing to recommend 

personally but Townshend, he naa nu 

Eim to hfs master and 

proper person for the univers3^ applause, 

and he entered popular character, which he 

having at that time ^ been 

might possibly have ber brother R Walpole, 

entirely governed by ^to be paymaster, esteemed 

whom he immediately advanced r p Necessary for his 
a post of exceedmg profit, ana y 
mdebted estate ” 
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And it is indisputable that Lord Townshcnd, v^o 
thought he was a very great statesman, and who be^an 
as the patron of Sir Robert Walpole, nevertheless vas 
only his court-agent — ^the manager on his behalf of the 
king and of the lung’s mistresses. 

We need not point out at length, for the passage we 
have cited of itself indicates, how well suited this sort 
of politics is to the comprehension and to the pen of a 
keen-sighted and witty woman. 

Nor was the court the principal improver of the 
London society of the age. The House of Commons 
was then a part of society. This separate, isolated, 
aristocratic world, of which we have spoken, had an 
almost undisputed command of both Houses in the 
Legislature. The letter of the constitution did not give 
it them, and no law appomted that it should be so 
But the aristocratic class were by far the most educated, 
by far the most respected, by far the most eligible part 
of the nation. Even in the boroughs, where there was 


universal suffrage, or something near it, they were 
the favourites. Accordingly, they gave the tone to the 
House of Commons ; they required the small community 
of members who did not belong to their order to conform 
as far as they could to their usages, and to guide them- 
selves by their code of morality and of taste. In the 
main the House of Commons obeyed these mj unctions, 
and it wp repaid by being incorporated withm the 
aristocratic world : it became not only the council of 
the nation, but the debating-club of fashion. That which 
was “ received modified the recipient. The remains 
of the aristocratic society, wherever we find them are 
penetrated not only with an aristocratic but with a 
political spirit. They breathe a sort of atmosphere of 
politics. In the London of the present day the vast 

Lo“<ipn, we aU know that this 

“ ™ople‘ talk t country, said a splenetic observer, 
people pohtics; at London dinners von fait 
nothing ; between two pillars of ennZe yo/eat aS 
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aie resigned/' A hundred and fifty years ago, as far 
as our rather ample materials inform us, people in 
London talked politics just as they now talk politics 
m Worcestershire ; and bemg on the spot, and cooped 
up uuth pohticians in a small social world, their talk 
was commonly better. They knew the people of whom 
they spoke, even if they did not know the subjects with 
which they were concerned. 

No element is better fitted to counteract the char- 
acteristic evil of an aristocratic society. The defect 
of such societies in all times has been frivolity. All 
talk has tended to become gossip ; it has ceased to deal 
With important subjects, and has devoted itself entirely 
to unimportant incidents. Whether the Due de — j- 

has more or less prevailed with the Marquise de^ is 

a sort of common form into which any details^ may 
be fitted, and any names mserted. The fnvohties of 
gallantry — ^never very important save to some woman 
who has long been dead — ^fiU the records of all aristoc- 
racies who lived under a despotism, who had no political 
authority, no daily political cares. The anstocracy of 
England in the last century was, at any rate, exempt 
from if/iis reproach There is m the records of it no 
only an inteUectuality, which would prove httle— for 
every clever desenber, by the subtleties of his language 
and the arrangement of his composition, ^ ® 

intellectuality even to mattep which have no P , 

to it themselves — but hkewise a pervadmg ^ , 

political discussion. The very language in tt^-„ Z 

are written is the language of pohticai . 

Walpole was certainly by nature no po 
orator ; yet no discemmg cntic can read a page ^ 
voluminous remains without feelmg ^jtJi 

has through hfe hved with pohticians naturally 

politicians. A keen, observant , viewing 

pohticai, but capable of chanced 

any subject which was brought before , . ^ 

to have this particular subject-pohtics-presented 
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it for a lifetime ; and all its delineations, all its efforts, 
all Its thoughts, reflect it, and are coloured by it In 
all the records of the eighteenth century the tonic of 
busmess is seen to combat the relaxing effect of habitual 


luxury 

This element, too, is favourable to a clever woman. 
The more you can put before such a person the greater 
she wiU be ; the less her world, the less she is. If you 
place the most keen-sighted lady in the midst of the 
pure futihties and unmitigated flirtations of an anstoc- 
racy, she will smk to the level of those elements, and 
will scarcely seem to wish for anything more, or to be 


competent for anything higher. But if she is placed 
in an intellectual atmosphere, m which political or other 
important subjects are currently passing, you will 
probably find that she can talk better upon them than 
you can, without your being able to explain whence 
she derived either her information or her talent. 

The subjects, too, which were discussed ui the political 
society of the last age were not so inscrutable to women 
as our present subjects; and even when there were 
great difficulties they were more on a level with men m 
the discussion of them than they now are. It was no 
disgrace to be destitute of prelimmary mformation at 
a time in which there were no accumulated stores 
from which such mformation could be derived A 
lightening element of female mfluence is therefore to 
through much of the pohtics of the eighteenth 

Lady Mary entered easily into all this world ho+h 
social and pohtical . She had beauty for the fashionable 

that tSie "^Taly coarseness of 

adapted for our decorous pages. Perhanfthff 
give no unfair idea of her ErLary stoerf mM : 
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TOWN ECLOGUES 


ROXANA ; OR, THE DRAWING-ROOM 

'' Roxana, from the court retiring late. 

Sigh’d her soft sorrows at St. James’s Gate, 

Such hea\y thoughts lay brooding m her breast. 

Not her own chairmen iwth more weight oppress'd ; 
They groan tlie cruel load they’re doom’d to bear ; 

She m these gentle sounds express'd her care 
“ ‘ Was it for this that I these roses wear ? 

For this new-set the jewels for my hair ^ 

Ah ' Princess * with what zeal have I pursued * 
Almost forgot the duty of a prude 
Thinldng I never could attend too soon, 

I’ve miss’d my prayers, to get me dress'd by noon 
For thee, ah ! %vhat for thee did I resign 1 
My pleasures, passions, aU that e’er was mine. 

I sacrific’d both modesty and ease, 

Left operas and went to filthy plays ; 

Double- eniendres shock my tender ear , 

Yet even this for thee I choose to bear. 

In glowing youth, when nature bids be gay. 

And every joy of hfe before me lay. 

By honour prompted, and by pnde resfeain , 

The pleasures of the 3'’Oung my soul disdain 

Sermons I sought, and vnth a 

Censur’d my neighbours, and said daily P ^ 

“ ‘ Alas ! how chang'd — with j, gggjj 

That once I pray’d, the " d’ye caU t I ve seen 

Ah I cruel Prmcess, for thy sake I ve ^ 

That reputation which so dear had co 
I, who avoided every pubhc place, 

When bloom and beauty bade ® 

Now near thee constant every 
With never-faihng duty by thy side , 

Myself and daughters standing on a , 

To all the foreigners a goodly 

Oft had vour drawing-room been seen. 

And mer'chants’ ^vives close by the chair been seen, 

* A mocK-tragedy by Gay 
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Had not I amply filled the empi^ space. 

And saved your highness from the dire disgrace 
‘ Yet Coquetilla's artifice prevails, 

When all my merit and my duty fails ; 

That Coquetilla, whose deluding airs 
Corrupt our virgins, still our youth ensnares , 

So sunk her character, so lost her fame, 

Scarce visited before your highness came * 

Yet for the bed-chamber 'tis her you choose. 

When 2eal and fame and virtue you refuse 
Ah > worthy choice ! not one of all your train 
Whom censure blasts not, and dishonours stain ’ 

Let the nice hind now suckle dirty pigs, 

And the proud pea-hen hatch the cuckoo’s eggs ’ 

Let Ins leave her paint and own her age, 

And grave Suffolk a wed a giddy page ! 

A greater miracle is daily view’d, 

A virtuous Princess with a court so lewd 

“ ' I know thee, Court ' with all thy treach’rous wiles. 
Thy false caresses and undoing smiles > 

Ah ' Princess, team’d in all the courtly arts, 

To cheat our hopes, and yet to gam our hearts ! 

" ‘ Large lovely bribes are the great statesman’s aim ; 
And the neglected patriot follows fame. 

The Pnnce is ogled , some the King pursue ; 

But your E^oxana only follows you. 

Despis’d Roxana, cease, and try to find 
Some other, since the Pnncess proves unkind : 

Perhaps it is not hard to find at court. 

If not a greater, a more firm support.’ ” 


There was every kind of rumour as to Lady Mary’s 
own conduct, and we have no means of saying whether 
any of these rumours were true. There is no evidence 
against her which is worthy of the name. So far as 
can be proved, she was simply a gay, witty, bold-spoken 
handsome woman, who made many enemies bv un- 

and many friends by unscrupulous 
flirtation We may beheve, but we cannot proved, that 
she found her husband tedious, and was dissatisfied that 
his ^ow, methodical, borne mmd made so httle progress 
m thP. T^ohtirqi world, and understood so httle of ^at 
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really passed there. Unquestionably she must have 
much preferred talking to Lord Hervey to talking with 
Mr. Montagu. But we must not credit the idle scandals 
of a hundred years since, because they may have been 
true, or because they appear not inconsistent with the 
characters of those to whom they relate. There were 
legends against every attractive and fashionable woman 
in that age, and most of the legends were doubtl^ 
exaggerations and inventions. We cannot know the 
truth of such matters now, and it would hardly be worth 
searching into if we could ; but the important fact is 
certain. Lady Mary hved in a world m which the worst 
rumours were greedily told, and often believed, about 
her and others ; and the moral refinement of a woman 
must always be impaired by such a contact. 

Lady Mary was so unfortunate as to mcur the pa 
dislike of one of the great recorders of that ^ 
the bitter hostility of the other. She was no ^awunte 
with Horace Walpole, and the bitter enemy of Pope. 

The first is easily explicable w 

loved his father, but recompensed hin^sdf by ^atmg his 
father’s enemies No one connected ® PP , 

to Sir Robert is spared by his son, if ^ xi ,, 
opportunity for unfavourable msmuation. 

Montagu was the very man for a ^ . A 

made the very worst that could be " in that age^ 

He joined ^e P^^y to the 

s?gb.rw 5 i ” i. 5,7“ 

a chance, adopted that Pe had 

discontented because ^key kad no p , ^ emmentlv 

all the power, Probably too, be ng^a 


Mary. 


my Pope and Lady Mary quarrelled is a question 
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on which much discussion has been expended, and on 
which a judicious German professor might even now 
compose an mteresting and exhaustive monograph. 
A curt English critic will be more apt to ask, “ Whv 
they should not have quarrelled ? ” We know that 
Pope quarrelled with almost every one ; we know that 
Lady Mary quarrelled or half quarrelled with most of 
her acquamtances. Ydiy, then, should they not have 
quarrelled with one another ? 

It IS certam that they were very intimate at one 
tune , for Pope wrote to her some of the most pompous 
letters of compliment m the language. And the more 
mtimate they were to begm with, the more sure they 
were to be enemies in the end. Human nature will not 
endure that sort of proximity. An irritable, vain poet 
who always fancies that people are tryme to hurt him’ 
whom no ar^ment could convmce that every one is 
not perpetually thmkmg about him, cannot lone be 
foendly with a witty woman of unscrupulous toneue 

could sacrifice a good friend for 
a bad bon mot, who thmks of the person whom she is 
addressing, not of those about whom she is spealcine 
^ natural relation of the two is that of victim 
torturer, and no other will lone contmue T 
also to have been some monel 

the world) between the two ^ ^ 

from the South-Sea its name 

lost, Pope wTvctv it was 

Pope made senousYve^to M^r that 

laughed at him , upon w£ch "he 

always very correct controversv Potsonal, and not 

probabihtyV impSbSSityTte ^he 

feelings Lord Byron took nart ?ti ^ a lady’s 

was deformed, and had not the lai^^e red^Se^TaS 
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uncivilized women admire ; yet a clever lady might 
have taken a fancy to him, for the little creature knew 
what he was sa3mig. There is, however, no evidence 
that Lady Mary did so. We only know that there was 
a sudden coolness or quarrel between them, and that 
it was the begmnmg of a long and bitter hatred. > 

In their own times Pope’s sensitive disposition 
probably gave Lady Mary a great advantage. Her 
tongue perhaps gave him more pain than his pen gave 
her. But in later times she has fared the worst.^ What 
between Pope’s sarcasms and Horace Walpole’s anec- 
dotes, Lady Mary’s reputation has suffered very con- 
siderably. As we have said, her offences are nonffoven ; 
there is no evidence to convict her , but she is likely 
to be condemned upon the general doctrme that a 
person who is accused of much is probably guilty of 


something. 

During many years Lady Mary contmued to hve a 
distinguished fashionable and social life, with a sm^e 
remarkable break. This mterval was her journey to 
Constantmopie. The powers that then were, thougn 
fit to send Mr. Wortley as ambassador to Constantinop e, 
and his wife accompanied him. Dunng that visi s e 
kept a loumal, and wrote sundry real letters, ^ 
which, after her return, she compos^ a senes o 
letters as to all she saw and did m Turkey, an ^ 
journey there and back, which were P^t)hs ^ > 
which are still amusmg, if not Mways sele^^, g- 

The Sultan was not then the ‘‘ dymg nian ' , , 

the “ Grand Turk ” He was not fimply a potentate 

to be counted with, but a power to , , , 

appearance of a Turkish army the ^ ^ 

aee much the same effect as the appearance ot a 
lulll r.y no^. Tt was object of to -d 
dread A mission at Constantinople „ office 

bureau for interference in Turkey, cower 

for transactmg business with a Ses 

A European ambassador at Constantmopie now presses 
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on the Government there impracticable reforms, he 
then asked for useful aid. Lady Mary was eviden'uy 
impressed by the power of the country in which she 
soioumed j and we observe m her letters evident traces 
of the notion that the Turk was the dread of Chnsten- 
dom, — ^which is singular now, when the Turk is its 


'protegL 

Lady Mary had another advantage too. I^lany sorts 
of books make steady progress ; a scientific treatise 
pubhshed now is sure to be fuller and better than one 
on the same subject written long ago. But with books 
of travel m a stationary country the presumption is the 
contrary. In that case the old book is probably the 
better book. The first traveller writes out a plain, 
straightforward description of the most striking objects 
with which he meets , he believes that his readers know 


nothmg of the country of which he is wnriting, for till 
he visited it he probably knew nothing himself ; and, 
if he is sensible, he describes simply and clearly all 
which most impresses him He has no motive for not 
dwelhng upon the principal thmgs, and most likely 
wiU do so, as they are probably the most conspicuous. 
The second traveller is not so fortunate. He is always 
m terror of the traveller who went before. He fears 
the cnticism, — “ This is aU very well, hut we knew the 
whole of it before. No. i said that at page 103.” In 
consequence he is timid. He picks and skips. He 
fancies that you are acquamted with aII which is great 
and important, and he dwells, for your good and to 
your pain, upon that which is small and unimportant, 
t'or ordmary readers no result can be more fatal. They 
perhaps never read— they certainly do not remember-— 

cunous mtnuficB, so 
elaborately set forth, are quite useless, for thev have not 

^e general framework m which to store them Not 

are SnacamSS? T ^ which they 

are unacquainted. In consequence they do not read it. 
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Lady Mary made good use of her position in the front 
of the herd of tourists. She told us what she saw in 
Turkey — all the best of what she saw, and all the most 
remarkable things — and told it very well. 

Nor was this work the only fruit of her Turkish 
travels ; she brought home the notion of inoculation. 
Like most improvers, she was roughly spoken to. 
Medical men were angry because the practice was not 
in their books, and conservative men were cross at the 
agony of a new idea. Religious people considered it 
wicked to have a disease which Providence did not 
thmk fit to send you ; and simple people “ did not 
like to make themselves ill of their own accord ” She 
triumphed, however, over all obstacles ; moculation, 
being really found to lengthen life and save complexions, 
before long became general 

One of the first patients upon whom Lady Mary tried 
the novelty was her own son, and many considerate 
people thought it worthy of observation ” that he 
turned out a scamp. When he ran away from school, 
the mark of inoculation, then rare, was used to descnbe 
him, and after he was recovered, he never did anything 
which was good. His case seems to have been the 
common one in which Nature (as we speak) requites 
herself for the strong-headedness of several generations 
by the weakness of one. His father’s and his mother’s 
family had been rather able for some generations ; the 
latter remarkably so. But this boy had always a sort 
of practical imbecihty. He was not stupid, but he 
never did anythmg right. He exemphfied another 
cunous trait of Nature’s practice Mr. Monta^ was 
obstinate, though sensible ; Lady was flighty, 

though clever. Nature combmed the def^t^ Yoimg 
Edward Montagu was both obstmate and flighty. The 
only pleasure he can ever have given his p^ents was 
the ples^ure of feehng their own wisdom, 
that they were nght before mamage m not settimg the 
paternal property upon him, for he ran through every 
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sMUing he possessed. He was not sensible enough to 
keep his property, and just not fool enough for the law 

to take it from him. , , t j -k? 

After her return from Constantinople, Lady Mary 
continued to lead the same half -gay and haif-liLcraiy' 
life as before ; but at last she did not like it. Various 
ingenious inquirers into antiquated have en- 

deavoured, without success, to discover reasons of 
detail which might explain her dissatisfaction They 
have suggested that some irregular love-affair was 
unprosperous, and hmted that she and her husband 
were not on good terms. The love-affair, however, 
when looked for, cannot be found ; and though she and 
her husband would appear to have been but distantly 
related, they never had any great quarrel which we 
know of. Neither seems to have been fitted to give 
the other much pleasure, and each had the fault of ■which 
the other was most impatient. Before mamage Lady 
Mary had charmed Mr. Montagu, but she had also 
frightened him ; after marriage she fnghtened, but did 
not charm him. He was formal and composed ; she 
was flighty and oniyi&. “ Vdiat will she do next ? 


was doubtless the poor man's daily feehng ; and Will 
he ever do anything ? ” was probably also hers. Torpid 
business, which is always going on, but which never 
seems to come to anything, is simply aggravating to a 
clever woman. Even the least impatient lady can 
todly endure a perpetual process for which there is 
nttie -visible and nothing theatrical to show ; and Lady 
Mary was by no means the least impatient. * But there 
quarrel between the two ; and a husband 
and wife who have hved together more than twenty 
yearn can generally manage to continue to live tSe? 
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We believe that the cause was not special and pecuhar 
to the case, but general, and due to the invanable 
pnnciples of human nature, at all times and everywhere. 
If historical experience proves anything, it proves that 
the earth is not adapted for a life of mere intellectual 
pleasure. The life of a brute on earth, though bad, is 
possible. It is not even difficult to many persons to 
destroy the higher part of their nature by a continual 
excess m sensual pleasure. It is even more easy and 
possible to dull aU the soul and most of the mind by a 
vapid accumulation of torpid comfort Many of the 
middle classes spend their whole lives in a constant 
senes of petty pleasures, and an undeviatmg pursuit of 
small matenal objects The gross pursuit of pleasure, 
and the tiresome pursuit of petty comfort, are quite 
suitable to such “ a being as man in such a world as the 
present one.” What is not possible is to combine the 
pursuit of pleasure and the enjoyment of comfort with 
the characteristic pleasures of a strong mmd If you 
wish for luxury, you must not nounsh the inquisitive 
mstinct The great problems of human life are in the 
air , they are without us m the life we see, within us 
in the hfe we feel A quick intellect feels them m a 
moment It says, Why am I here ? What is pleasure, 
that I desire it ? What is comfort, that I seek it ? 
What are carpets and tables ? What is the lust of the 
eye ? What is the pride of hfe, that they should satisfy 
me ? I was not made for such things I hate them, 
because I have hked them ; I loathe them, because it 
seems that there is nothmg else for me ” An impatient 
woman’s mteUect comes to this pomt m a moment ; it 
says, “ Society is good, but I have seen society. What 
IS the use of talking, or hearmg hons mots ? I have done 
both tih I am tired of doing either. I have laughed 
till I have no wish to laugh again, and made others 
laugh till I have hated them for being such fools. As 
for mstruction, I have seen the men of genius of my 
tune • and they teU me nothmg,— nothing of what I 
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know They are choked with intellectual 

, , -r 


WaUL LU is-iiwvv. ^ 

frivolities. They cannot say whence I came, and 
whither I go ’ What do they know of themselves ^ 
It IS not from literary people that we can learn any- 
thing ; more likely, they wiU copy, or try to copy, the 
manners of lords, and make ugly love, in bad imitation 
of those who despise them." Lady Mary felt this, as 
we believe. She had seen all the world of England, 
and it did not satisfy. She turned abroad, not in pursuit 
of definite good, nor from fear of particular evil, but 
from a vague ^vish for some great change — from a 
wish to escape from a life which harassed the soul, but 
did not calm it ; which awakened the mteUect without 
answering its questions. 

She lived abroad for more than twenty years, at 
Avignon and Venice and elsewhere ; and dunng that 
absence she wrote the letters which compose the greater 
part of her works. And there is no den5ing that they 
are good letters. The art of note-writing may become 
classical — ^it is for the present age to provide models 
of that sort of composition — ^but letters have penshed. 
Nobody but a bore now takes pains enough to make 
them pleasant ; and the only result of a bore’s pains is 
to make them unpleasant. The correspondence of the 
present da}? is a contmual labour without any visible 
achievement. The dying penny-a-liner said with em- 
phasis : “ That which I have written has perished.” 
We might all say so of the mass of petty letters we 
wnte. They are a heap of small atoms, each wii some 
interest individually, but with no interest as a whole ; 
^ the items concern us, but they aU add up to nothing' 
In the last century, cultivated people who sat down to 
^te a letter took pains to have something to say and 
took pains to say it. The postage was perhaps^ nine- 
pence , and it would be impudent to make a corres- 
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expressed. People, too, wrote to one another then, 
not unfrequently, who had long been separated, and 
who required much explanation and many details to 
make the life of each intelligible to the other. The 
correspondence of the nineteenth century is like a series 
of telegrams with amplified headmgs. There is not 
more than one idea ; and that idea comes soon, and is 
soon over. The best correspondence of the last age is 
rather Hke a good light article, — which the points 
are studiously made, — in which the effort to make them 
IS studiously conceded, — ^in which a series of selected 
circumstances is set forth , — in which you feel, but are 
not told, that the principle of the wnter’s selection was 
to make his composition pleasant. 

In letter-writmg of this kind Lady Mary was very 
skilful. She has the highest ment of letter-writing — 
she is concise without bemg affected. Fluency, which a 
great orator pronounced to be the curse of orators, is 
at least equally the curse of wnters. There are many 
people, many laies especially, who can wnte letters 
at any length, in any number, and at any time. We 
may be qmte sure that the letters so written are not 
good letters. Composition of any sort implies con- 
sideration ; you must see where you are going before 
you can go straight, or can pick your steps as you go. 
On the other hand, too much consideration is unfavour- 
able to the ease of letter-wnting, and perhaps of all 
writing. A letter too much studied wants flow ; it is a 
museum of hoarded sentences. Each sentence sounds 
effective; but the whole composition wants vitality. 

It was written with the memory instead of the mind ; 
and every reader feels the effect, though only the 
cntical reader can detect the cause Lady Maiy under- 
stood all this. She said what she had to say m words 
that were always graphic and always sufficiently good, 
but she avoided curious felicity. Her expressions seemed 


choice, but not chosen , ^ 

At the end of her life Lady Mary pomted a subordmate 
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but not a useless moral. The masters of mundane 
ethics observe that “ you should stay m the world, or 
stay out of the world Lady Mary did neither She 
went out and tried to return. Horace Walpole thus 
describes the result : “ Lady Mary Wortley is arrived ; 
I have seen her , I think her avarice, her art, and her 
vivacity are all increased. Her dress, like her language, 
IS a gahmaUas of several countries , the groundwork 
rags, and the embroidery nastiness She needs no cap, 
no handkerchief, no gown, no petticoat, and no shoes! 
An old black laced hood represents the first ; the fur 
of a horseman’s coat, which replaces the third, serves 
for the second , a dimity petticoat is deputy and 
officiates for the fourth ] and slippers act the part of 
the last. When I was at Florence, and she was expected 
there we were drawing sortes Vtrgihanas for her • we 
hterally drew 

‘ Insanam vatem aspicies ’ 


It Th ^ P^phecy now even than 

It was then There is a description of what the 

favounte of society becomes after leaving it for vear- 

and after mdulgmg eccentricities for years ^ There is 

a commentary on the blunder of exposing voursdf m 

hPA ^ people, to whom vou have alwavs 

been a tradition and a name ! Horace^ Walpole Tnhf 

thp X P ^ trivialities a httle. But one of 

in the same year Her husband had August 

her return, and perhSis after to 
not have returned ulle’ss ht had 

forshequSd aU herUr “ 

* Mtetd, 111 , 443 



WORDSWORTH, TENNYSON, AND BROWNING ; 
OR, PURE, ORNATE, -AND GROTESQUE ART 
IN ENGLISH POETRY/- 

(1864) 

W E couple these two books together, not because 
of their likeness, for they are as dissimilar as books 
can be ; nor on accoimt of the eminence of their authors, 
for m general two great authors are too much for one 
essaj'' ; but because they are the best possible illustration 
of somethmg we have to say upon poetical art — because 
they may give to it life and freshness The accident of 
contemporaneous publication has here brought together 
two books very charactenstic of modem art, and we 
want to show how they are charactenstic 

Neither Enghsh poetry nor English cnticism have 
ever recovered the eruption which they both made at 
the begmnmg of this century into the fashionable world 
The poems of Lord Byron were received with an avidity 
that resembles our present avidity for sensation novels, 
and were read by a class which at present reads little 
but such novels. Old men who remember those days 
may be heard to say “ We hear nothing of poetry 
nowadays , it seems quite down ” And down ” it 
certainly is, if for poetry it be a descent to be no longer 
the favounte excitement of the more frivolous part of 

* Enoch Aiden, etc By Alfred Tennyson, D C L , Poet Laureate 
DramaHs Persona: By Robeit Browning 
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the ” upper ” world. That stimulating poetry is now 
httle read A stray schoolboy may still be detected m 
a \^uld admiration for the “ Giaour or the Corsair 
{and it is suitable to his age, and he should not be 
reproached for it), but the Teal posterity ^the quiet 
students of a past hterature — never read them or think 
of them. A hue or two Imger on the memory , a few 
tellmg strokes of occasional and fehcitous energ^^ are 
quoted, but this is all As wholes, these exaggerated 
stones were worthless; they taught nothing, and 
therefore they are forgotten. If nowadays a dismal 
poet were, hke Byron, to lament the fact of his birth, 
and to hint that he was too good for the world, the 
Saturday Reviewers would say that they doubted if 
he was too good ; that a sulky poet was a question- 
able addition to a tolerable world ; that he need not 
have been bom, as far as they were concerned.” Doubt- 
less, there is much m B 5 u:on besides his dismal exaggera- 
tion, but it was that exaggeration which made “ the 
sensation ” wLich gave him a wild moment of dangerous 
fame As so often happens, the cause of his momentar}^ 
fashion is the cause also of lus lastmg obh\don. Moore’s 
former reputation was less excessive, yet it has not 
been more permanent The prettiness of a few songs 
preserves the memory of his name, but as a poet to read 
he IS forgotten. There is nothmg to read m him ; no 
exquisite thought, no subhme feeling, no consummate 
description of tme character. Almost the sole result 
of the poetry of that tune is the harm which it has done. 
It degraded for a time the whole character of the art* 
It said by practice, by a most efficient and successful 
practice, that it was the aim, the duty of poets, to catch 
the attention of the passmg, the fashionable, ’the busv 
world If a poem “ fell dead,” it was nothmg • it was 
composed to please the “ London ” of the vea^ and if 
that Lmdon did not hke it, why, it had failed. It fixed 
upon the mmds of a whole generation, it engraved in 
popu% memory and traditiol, a vague coiSl SiS 
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poetry is but one of the majiy amusements for the 
enjojnng classes, for the hghter hours of aU classes. The 
mere notion, the bare idea, that poetry is a deep thing, 
a teaching thmg, the most surely and wisely elevating 
of human things, is even now to the coarse pubhc mind 
nearly unlaiown. 

As was the fate of poetry, so ine\ntably was that 
of criticism The science that expounds which poetry 
is good and which is bad, is dependent for its popular 
reputation on the popular estimate of poetry itself 
The critics of that da}^ had a day, which is more than 
can be said for some since ; they professed to tell the 
fashionable world in what books it would find new 
pleasure, and therefore they were read by the fashionable 
world. Byron counted the cntic and poet equal The 
Bdinhurgli Review penetrated among the young, and into 
places of female resort where it does not go now. As 
people ask, “ Have you read Henry Dunbar ? and what 
do you think of it ? ” so they then asked, Have you 
read the ‘ Giaour ’ ? and what do you thmk of it ? 
Lord Jeffrey, a shrewd judge of the world, employed 
himself m telling it what to thmk ; not so much what 
it ought to thmk, as what at bottom it did thmk, and 
so b}^ dexterous S5mipathy with current society he 
gamed contemporary fame and power. Such fame no 
critic must hope for now His articles will not penetrate 
where the poems themselves do not penetrate When 
poetry was noisy, criticism was loud , now poetry is a 
still small voice, and criticism must be smaller and stiller 
As the function of such criticism was limited, so was its 
subject For the great and (as time now proves) the 
permanent part of the poetry of his tune — for SheUey 
and for Wordsworth— Lord Jeffrey had but one word 
He said " “ It won’t do ” And it will not do to amuse 
a drawing-room 


* The first -nords m Lord Jeffrey’s celebrated review of the “Excur- 
sion ” ■were, “ This wall never do ” 
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The doctrine that poetry is a light amusement for 
idle hours, a metrical species of sensational novd, did 
not mdeed become popular without gamsayers. thirty 
years ago, Mr. Carlyle most rudely contradicted it 
But perhaps this is about all that he has done. He has 
denied, but he has not disproved He has contradicted 
the floatmg paganism, but he has not founded the deep 
rehgion. All about and around us a fuiih in poetr^^ 
struggles to be extricated, but it is not extricated 
Some day, at the touch of the true word, the whole 
confusion will by magic cease ; the broken and shapeless 
notions will cohere and crystaUize into a bright and 


true theory But this cannot be yet. 

But though no complete theory of the poetic art as 
yet be possible for us, though perhaps only our children's 
children will be able to speak on this subject with the 
assured confidence which belongs to accepted truth, yet 
something of some certamty may be stated on the 
easier elements, and something that will throw light on 
these two new books But it will be necessary to 
assign reasons, and the assignmg of reasons is a dr^^ task. 
Years ago, when criticism only tried to show how poetry’ 
could be made a good amusement, it was not impossible 
that criticism itself should be amusmg But now it 
must at least be serious, for we believe that poetry is a 
serious and a deep thmg 

There should be a word in the language of hterarj? 
art to express what the word “ picturesque ” expresses 
for the fine arts Picturesque means fit to be put into 
a picture ; we want a word liter atesque, “fit to be put 
mto a book ” An artist goes through a hundred dif- 
ferent country scenes, nch with beauties, charms and 
merits, but he does not pamt any of them He leaves 
hem alone , he idles on till he finds the hundred-and- 
™st— a scene which many observers would not think 
much of but which he knows by virtue of his art will 
look well on canvas, and this he pamts, and presences 
Susceptible observers, though not artists.ieel this quSi?y 
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too ; they say of a scene, How picturesque ! mean- 
ing by this a quality distinct from that of beauty, 
or sublimity, or grandeur— -meaning to speak not only 
of the scene as it is in itself, but also of its fitness for 
imitation by art; meaning not only that it is good, 
but that its goodness is such as ought to be transferred 
to paper ; meamng not simply that it fascmates, but 
also that its fascmation is such as ought to be copied 
by man. A fine and msensible instmct has put language 
to this subtle use ; it expresses an idea without which 
fine-art criticism could not go on, and it is very natural 
that the language of pictonal art should be better 
supplied with words than that of literary criticism, for 
the eye was used before the mind, and language embodies 
pnmitive sensuous ideas, long ere it expresses, or need 
express, abstract and hteraiy ones. 

The reason why a landscape is picturesque is 
often said to be, that such landscape represents an 
“idea."’ But this explanation, though m the minds of 
some who use it it is near akin to the truth, fails to 
explain that truth to those who did not know it before ; 
the word “ idea ” is so often used in these subjects 
when people do not know anythmg else to say; it 
represents so often a kmd of intellectual msolvency, 
when philosophers are at their \vits’ end, that shrewd 
people will never readily on any occasion give it credit 
for meaning anything. A wise explamer must, there- 
fore, look out for other words to convey what he has to 
say. Landscapes, like everything else m nature, divide 
themselves as we look at them into a sort of rude classi- 
fication We go down a nver, for example, and we see 
a hundred landscapes on both sides of it, resembhng 
one another m much, yet differmg in something ; with 
trees here, and a farmhouse there, and shadows on one 
side, and a deep pool far on, a collection of curcumstances 
most familiar m themselves, but makmg a perpetual 
novelty by the magic of their vanous combinations. 
We travel so for miles and hours, and then we come 
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to a scene which also has these various circumstanc^ 
and adiuncts, but which combines them best, which 
makes the best whole of them, which shows them m 
their best proportion at a single glance before the eye. 
Then we say ; “ This is the place to paint the nver ; 
this is the picturesque point ! Or, if not artists or 
critics of art, we feel without analysis or examination 
that somehow this bend or sweep of the nver shall m 
future he the nver to us : that it is the image of it which 
we will retain in our mind’s eye, by which we will 
remember it, which we will call up when we want to 
descnbe or think of it. Some fine countries, some 
beautiful rivers, have not this picturesque quality : 
they give us elements of beauty, but they do not com- 
bme them together , we go on for a time delighted, 
but after a time somehow we get wearied , we feel that 
we are taking m nothing and learnmg nothing ; we get 
no collected image before our mind ; we see the acci- 
dents and circumstances of that sort of scenery, but 
the summary scene we do not see, we find disjecta 
membra, but no form ; various and many and faulty 
approximations are displayed in succession ; but the 
absolute perfection m that country’s or nver’s scenery 
—its type — ^is withheld. We go away from such places 
in part delighted, but in part baffled , we have been 
puzzled by pretty thmgs ; we have beheld a hundred 
different inconsistent specimens of the same sort of 
beauty ; but the rememberable idea, the full develop- 
ment, the characteristic individuality of it, we have 
not seen. 


_ We find the same sort of quality in all parts of paint 

“f; ^ person we know, and wi 

mJ.’, ■ >> “ like, of course, but it is not th 

somebow^t “y one else, but stiU 

ITtoow individual ai 

v e Know him to be. He is not there. An accumnlatioi 

painted , an approximation more or less excellent i 
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given, but the characteristic expression, the typical 
form, of the man is ^vithheld. 

Literature — the painting of words— has the same 
quality, but wants the analogous word. The word 
“ liter at esque ” would mean, if we possessed it, that 
perfect combination in subject-matter of literature, which 
suits the art of literature. We‘ often meet people, and 
say of them, sometimes meaning well and sometimes ill : 
“ How well so-and-so would do in a book ! ” Such 
people are by no means the best people ; but they are 
the most effective people — the most rememberable 
people. Frequently, when we first know them, we like 
them because they explam to us so much of our ex- 
perience ; we have known many people like that,” 
in one way or another, but we did not seem to under- 
stand them ; they were nothing to us, for their traits 
were indistinct ; we forgot them, for they hitched on 
to nothing, and we could not classify them But when 
we see the type of the genus, at once we seem to com- 
prehend its character , the inferior specimens are ex- 
plained by the perfect embodiment , the approximations 
are definable when we know the ideal to which they draw 
near. There are an infinite number of classes of human 
beings, but in each of these classes there is a distinctive 
type which, if we could expand it in words, would define 
the class. We cannot expand it m formal terms any 
more than a landscape, or a species of landscape ; but 
we have an art, an art of words, which can draw it. 
Travellers and others often bnng home, in addition 
to their long journals — ^which, though so living to them, 
are so dead, so inanimate, so undescnptive to all else 
— a pen-and-ink sketch, rudely done very likely, but 
which, perhaps, even the more for the blots and strokes, 
gives a distmct notion, an emphatic image, to all who 
see it. We say at once, now we know the sort of thing. 
The sketch has hit the mmd True literature does the 
same. It describes sorts, varieties, and permutations, 
by dehneatmg the type of each sort, the idea of each 
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vanety, the central, the maiking lr<ut ot p r- 

On this account, Uie grcalrsl of tiv v.otul 

have ever shown an cnlhiisiasin foi rc.ihl} 
for notions and abstractions; to 'philo^ujvu/^ ; to 
reason out conclusions , to care for •'(.honu <»f th^ir nt, 
are signs m the artistic mind of sf>condar> ( * <* il. 

A Schiller, a Eunpides, a Ben Jon^^on. b>r oo -r - 
for the panngs of the intellect, and the di^^Uililifei «ji th* 
mmd ; a Shakespeare, a Homer, a Gof tin* fsofis ni- 
mental occupation, the true home of his nat ar,d tho.mh* ", 
in the real world — “ which is the world of ali <if u- " 
where the face of Nature, the moving mas'^C" cd nv n <*tid 
women, are ever changing, ever multiply mg, t \ cr iniAmg 
one with the other The reason is plain — the bii^me-s 
of the poet, of the artist, is with types ; and tho-e t}'p "S 
are mirrored m realit3e As a painter must not only 
have a hand to execute, but an 03*0 to distingui"h — as 
he must go here and there through the rcarwoild to 
catch the picturesque man, the picturesque scene, which 
is to live on his canvas — so the poet must find in that 
reahty, the hteratesque man, the J'liaatcsqtfc scquq, which 
nature mtends for him, and which wall live in his page. 
Even in reality he will not find this type complete, 
or the characteristics perfect; but there he will find, 
at least, somethmg, some hint, some mtimation, some 
suggestion ; whereas, m the stagnant home of his ow'u 
thoughts he wiU find nothmg pure, nothing as it is, 
nothmg which does not bear his owm mark, which is not 
somehow altered by a mixture with lumself 
The first conversation of Goethe and Schiller illustrates 
this conception of the poet’s art. Goethe W’a3 at that 

ag^st Schiller, we must remember. 
“ considered the outrages of the 

Schmi? “ partly because of the philosophy of Kant, 
bcniller s Essay on Grace and Dignity,” he tells us 


* Wordsworth : « Prelude,” book xi 
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“ Was yet less of a kind to reconcile me The philosophy 
of Kant, which exalts the digmty of min d so highly, while 
appearing to restnct it, Schiller had joyfully embraced . 
it unfolded the extraordinary quahties which Nature had 
implanted in him ; and in the hvely feelmg of freedom 
and seif-direction, he showed himself unthankful to the 
Great Mother, who surely had not acted hke a step-dame 
towards him. Instead of viewing her as self-subsisting, 
as producing with a hving force, and according to appomted 
laws, alike the highest and the lowest of her works, he took 
her up under the aspect of some empirical native quahties 
of the human mind Certam harsh passages I could even 
duectly apply to myself they exhibited my confession 
of faith m a false light ; and I felt that if written without 
particular attention to me, they were still worse , for, in 
that case, the vast chasm which lay between us gaped but 
so much the more distmctly.*' 


After a casual meeting at a Society for Natural 
History, they walked home, and Goethe proceeds 


We reached his house ; the talk mduced me to go in 
I then expounded to him, with as much vivacity as possible, 
the Metamorphosis of plants,"^ drawing out on paper, with 
many characteristic strokes, a symbohc plant for him, 
as I proceeded. He heard and saw aU this, with much 
interest and distinct comprehension ; but when I had done, 
he shook his head and said ' This is no experiment, this 
is an idea ’ I stopped with some degree of irritation ; for 
the pomt which separated us was most luminously marked 
by this expression The opimons in ' Dignity and Grace 
again occurred to me , the old grudge was just ai^kemng ; 
but I smothered it, and merely said I was ha-^y to 
find that I had got ideas without knowmg it, nay, that I 

saw them before my eyes j j r 

“ Schiller had much more prudence and dexterity of 
management than I , he was also thinkmg of ms penodicm, 
the Horen, about this time, and of course rather wshed to 


* “A curious physiologico-botanical theory by Goethe, which 

^ tlus same 

Note by Carlyle 
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attract than repel me. Accordingly, he answered me hke 
an accomphshed Kantite; and as _my stiff necked Realism 
gave occasion to many contradictions, much batmng 
place between us, and at last a truce, m which iieimer 
party would consent to yield the vlctor3^ but each held 
Lnself mvmcible. Positions hke the following grieved 
me to the very soul How co/ti ilisYo cvcv hs cm BXp&ymi&yit, 
that shall co/respond with an %dea ^ The specific quality of 
an idea is, that no experiment can reach it or agree with it 
Yet if he held as an idea, the same thing which I looked 
upon as an experiment, there must certainl37, I thought, 
be some community between us — some ground whereon 
both of us might meet ' ” * 

i 

With Goethe’s natural history, or with Kant’s philos- 
ophy, we have here no concern : but we can combme 
the expressions of the two great poets into a nearly 
complete descnption of poetry. The “ sjnnbolic plant ” 
is the type of which we speak, the ideal at which inferior 
specunens aim, the class characteristic m which they all 
share, but which none shows forth fully Goethe was 
nght m searchmg for this in reality and nature ; SchiUer 
was nght m saying that it was an “ idea,” a transcend- 
ing notion to which approximations could be found in 
experience, but only approximations — ^which could not 
be found there itself. Goethe, as a poet, rightly?- felt the 
pnmary necessity of outward suggestion and expenence ; 
Schiller, as a philosopher, nghtly felt its imperfection. 

But m these delicate matters, it is easy to misappre- 
hend There is, undoubtedly, a sort of poetrv’ ivhich is 
produced as it were out of the author’s inind. The 
descnption of the poet’s own moods and feehngs is a 
common sort of poetry— perhaps the commonest sort, 
i^ut the pecuhanty of such cases is, that the poet does 

tas oS'’'" himself • autobiograpL is not 

natare lie himself as a specimen of human 

hSeU 1, 1 a distillation of 

iim_el£ he takes such of his moods as are most char- 

Appendix to Carlyle’s Ufc of SchUle,, note C. 
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actenstic, as most typify certain moods of certain men, 
or certam moods of all men ; he chooses preponderant 
feelings of special sorts of men, or occasional feelings 
of men of all sorts , but with whatever other difference 
and diversity, the essence is that such self-descnbmg 
poets describe what is %n them, but not 'peculiar to 
them, — ^what is generic, not what is special and mdividual 
Gray's Elegy '' descnbes a mood which Gray felt more 
than other men, but which most others, perhaps all 
others, feel too. It is more popular, perhaps, than any 
English poem, because that sort of feeling is the most 
diffused of high feelmgs, and because Gray added to a 
singular nicety of fancy a habitual proneness to a 
contemplative — a discemmg but unbiased — ^meditation 
on death and on life Other poets cannot hope for such 
success : a subject so popular, so grave, so wise, and yet 
so suitable to the wnter’s nature, is hardly to be found 
But the same ideal, the same unautobiographical char- 
acter, is to be found m the wntmgs of meaner men. 
Take sonnets of Hartley Colendge, for example : 


I 

TO A FRIEND 

“ When we were idlers with the loitering nils. 

The need of human love we little noted . 

Our love was Nature , and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills. 

To sweet accord subdued our wayward Wills 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted. 
That, wisely doating, ask’d not why it doated, 

And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills 
But now I find, how deal thou wert to me , 

That man is more than half of Nature’s treasure. 
Of that fair Beauty which no eye can see. 

Of that sweet music which no ear can measure , 
And now the streams may sing for others pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity." 
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II 

TO THE SAME 

In tLe great city we are met again, 

Wliexe many sonls tliere are tliat Lrcalne and oic, 
Scarce knowing more of Nature’s potency, 

Than what they learn from heat, oi cold, or ram. 
The sad vicissitude of weaTyj- pain , — 

For busy man is lord of ear and eye. 

And what hath Nature, but the vast void sky, 
And the thronged nver toiling to the mam ^ 

Oh ' say not so, for she shall have her part 
In every smile, in every tear that falls, 

And she shall hide her in the seciet heart, 

Where love persuades, and sterner duty calls : 
But worse it were than death, or sorrow’s smart. 
To live without a friend within these walls.” 


Ill 


TO THE SAME 


“ We parted on the mountains, as two streams 
From one clear spnng pursue their several ways , 

And thy fleet course hath been through many a maze 
In foreign lands, where silvery Padus gleams 
To that delicious sky, whose glowing beams 
Bnghtened the tresses that old Poets praise : 

Where Petrarch’s patient love and artful lays 
And Ariosto’s song of many themes, 

Moved the soft air But I, a lazy brook, 

As close pent up within my native dell, 

Have crept along from nook to shady nook 
Where flow’rets blow, and wlnspenng Naiads dwell 
Yet now we meet, that parted were so wide 
O er rough and smooth to travel side by side ” 

wrt no“°. 
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and peculiar to these two, but general and universal. 
It was set down by Hartley Colendge because he was 
ihe most meditative and refining of men 
Wliat sort of hteratesque types are fit to be described 
in the sort of literature called poetry, is a matter on 
which much might be written. Mr. Arnold, some years 
since, put forth a theory that the art of poetry could 
only deimeate greaf actions But though, rightly inter- 
preted and understood — ^usmg the word action so as to 
include high and sound activity in contemplation — this 
definition may suit the highest poetry, it certainly 
cannot be stretched to include many infenor sorts and 
even many good sorts Nobody m their senses would 
describe Gray's Elegy " as the delineation of a “ great 
action ; some kmds of mental contemplation may 
be energetic enough to deserve this name, but Gray 
W'ould have been frightened at the very word He loved 
scholar-hke calm and quiet maction , his very greatness 
depended on ins not actmg, on his “ wise passiveness,” 
on his indulging the grave idleness which so weU appre- 
ciates so much of human life But the best answer ^the 
yednctio act absurduin — of Mr, Arnold's doctnne, is the 
mutilation which it has caused him to make of his own 
writmgs It has forbidden him, he tells us, to re- 
print Empedocles ” — a poem undoubtedly containmg 

defects and even excesses, but contaming also these 
lines : 

“ And yet what days were those, Parmenides ! 

When we were young, when we could number mends 
In aU the Itahan cities hke ourselves. 

When with elated hearts we ]om d your tram. 

Ye Sun-bom virgms ' on the road of Trum 
Then we could still enjoy then nather thought 
Nor outward thmgs were clqs d and dead to us. 

But we receiv’d the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple imnds with a pure natural joy , 

And if the sacred load oppress d our brain. 

We had the power to feel the pressure eas d, 

The brow unbound, the thoughts flow free again. 
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In the delightful commeice of the world 
We had not lost our balance then, nor grown 
Thought’s slaves, and dead to every natural ]oy 
The smallest thing could give us pleasure then — 

The sports of the country people , 

A hute note from the woods , 

Sunset over the sea * 

Seed-time and harvest ; 

The reapers in the com ; 

The vinedresser in the vineyard ; 

The village-girl at her wheel 
Fullness of hfe and power of feeling, ye 
Are for the happy, for the souls at ease. 

Who dwell on a firm basis of content 
But he who has outliv’d his prosperous da^'S, 

But he, whose youth fell on a different u orld 
From that on which his exil’d age is thrown , 

Whose mind was fed on other food, was train’d 
By other rules that are in vogue to-day : 

Whose habit of thought is fix’d, who null not change, 
But m a world he loves not must subsist 
In ceaseless opposition, be the guard 
Of his own breast, fetter’d to what he guards. 

That the world wm no mastery over him ; 

Who has no fnend, no fellow left, not one ; 

Who has no minute’s breathing space allow’d 
To nurse his dwmdhng faculty of ]oy , — 

Joy and the outward world must die to him 
As they are dead to me ” 


What freak of criticism can induce a man who has 
written such poetry as this, to discard it, and say it is 
not poetry ? Mr Arnold is privileged to speak of his 

own poems, but no other critic could speak so and not 
be laughed at. 

We are disposed to believe that no very sharp defini- 

present state of tlie 
boundary line between poetry and' 
other sorte of imagmative delmeation Brtween the 
undoubted dominions of the two kinds there is a debat- 

t-olonus js poetry; every one is agreed that the 

I 
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wonderful appearance of Mrs Veal is not poetry. But 
ihe exact line which separates grave novels in verse, 
like "" Aylmer's Field " or Enoch Arden," from grave 
rovels not m verse, like Silas Marner or Adam Bede, 
ve own we cannot draw with any confidence. Nor, 
perhaps, is it very important ; whether a narrative is 
throvm into verse or not certainly depends m part on 
the taste of the age, and in part on its mechanical helps. 
Verse is the only mechamcal help to the memory in 
mde times, and there is httle wntmg tiU a cheap some- 
thing is found to vuite upon, and a cheap somethmg to 
write with. Poetry — averse, at least — ^is the literature 
of all work in early ages , it is only later ages which write 
in what they thmk a natural and simple prose There 
are other casual influences m the matter too ; but they 


are not material now. We need only say here that 
poetry, because it has a more marked rh5d;hm than prose, 
must be more intense m meamng and more concise in 
style than prose. People expect a ^ marked rhythm " 
to imply somethmg worth markmg; if it fails to do 
so they are disappointed. They are displeased at the 
visible waste of a powerful mstrument , they call it 
“ doggerel,” and rightly call it, for the metrical expression 
of full thought and eager feehng — the burst of metre 
incident to high imagmation, should not be i^^ted on 
petty matters which prose does as weU which it does 
better — ^which it suits by its very limpness md weak- 
ness, whose small changes it follows more e^ily, and to 
whose lowest details it can fully and without eno 
degrade itself. Verse, too, should be more conc^se, tor 
long-continued rhythm tends to jade the mmd, ]us as 
bnef rhythm tends to attract the attention Poetry 
should be memorable and emphatic, mtense, and soon over. 

The great divisions of poetry, and of ^ other hter^ 
art, arise from the different modes m which these yp 
—•these characteristic men, these charactenstic feehngs 


* De Foe's 
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may be variously described. There are three pnncipa 
modes which we shall attempt to describe— the 
which IS sometimes, but not very wisely, called thj 
classical ; the ornate, which is also_ ^wisely called 
romantic ; and the grotesque, which might be called the 
medieval. We wiU describe the nature of these a httlo 
Criticism, we know, must be brief — not, like poetry 
because its charm is too mtense to be sustamed — ^but, oil 
the contrary, because its interest is too weak to be pro- 
longed , but elementary cnticism, d an evil, is a neces- 
sary evil , a little while spent among the simple principles 
of art IS the first condition, the absolute prerequisite, 
for surely apprehendmg and wisely judging the complete 
embodiments and miscellaneous forms of actual literature. 

The definition of pure literature is, that it describes 
the type m its simplicity — ^we mean, with the exact 
amount of accessory circumstance which is necessary 
to bring it before the mind m finished perfection, and 
no more than that amount The type needs some 
accessories from its nature — a picturesque landscape 
does not consist wholly of picturesque features. There 
is a settmg of surroundings — as the Americans would 
say, of fixings — ^without which the reality is not itself. 
By a traditional mode of speech, as soon as we see a 
picture m which a complete effect is produced by de- 
tail so rare and so harmonized as to escape us, we 
say, How “ classical I The whole which is to be seen 
appears at once and through the detail, but the detail 
itself is not seen : we do not think of that which gives 
us the idea ; we are absorbed in the idea itself. Just 
so in literature, the pure art is that which works with 
the fewest strokes ; the fewest, that is, for its purpose, 
for its aim is to call up and bring home to men an 

1?^ x’ f ^ character, and if that idea be twisted, 
that form be involved, that character perplexed, many 

needful. Pure art does 
not mutilate its object ; it represents it as fully as is 
--sible mth the slightest effort which is pos^^T it 
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shrinks from no needful circumstances, as little as it 
mserts any which are needless The precise pecuhanty 
-s not merely that no incidental circumstance is inserted 
which does not tell on the mam design — ^no art is fit 
ro be called art which permits a stroke to be put m with- 
out an object — ^but that only the mmimum of such 
circumstance is mserted at all The form is sometimes 
said to be bare, the accessories are sometimes said to be 
invisible, because the appendages are so choice that the 
shape only is perceived 

The English hterature undoubtedly contains much 
impure hterature — ^impure m its style, if not in its mean- 
mg — ^but it also contams one great, one nearly perfect, 
model of the pure style in the hterary expression of 
typical sentiment , and one not perfect, but gigantic 
and close approximation to perfection in the pure de- 
lineation of objective character. Wordsworth, perhaps, 
comes as near to choice purity of style m sentmient 
as IS possible ; Milton, with exceptions and conditions 
to be expla i ned, approaches perfection by the strenuous 
punty with which he depicts character. 

A wit once said that pretty women had more 
features than heauhful women,'' and though the explo- 
sion may be criticized, the meaning is correct. Pretty 
women seem to have a great number of attractive points, 
each of which attracts your attention, and each one 01 
which you remember afterwards , yet these points h3.ve 
not grown together, then features have not linked 
themselves mto a smgle mseparable whole Put a 
beautiful woman is a whole as she is ; you no inore 
take her to pieces than a Greek statue ; she Js no^ ^ 
aggregate of divisible charms, she is a ™ herse . 

Such ever is the dividing test of p^^ ^ 
yourself admiring its details, it is defective , you oug 
to think of it as a smgle whole which you must rememte 
which you must admue, which somehow su ^^ues y 
while you admire it, which is a possession 3 
“ for ever ” 
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Of course, no individual poem embodies this ideal 
perfectly, of course, every human word and phrase 
has Its imperfections, and if we choose an instance to 
illustrate that ideal, the instance has scarcely a laii 
chance By contrasting it with the ideal, we suggest 
its imperfections , by protrudmg it as an example, v t 
turn on its defectiveness the microscope of criticism. 
Yet these two sonnets of Wordsworth may be fitly read 
in this place, not because they are quite without faults, 
or because they are the very best examples of their 
kind of style, but because they are luminous examples ; 
the compactness of the sonnet and the gravity of the 
sentiment, hedging in the thoughts, restraining the fancy, 
and helping to maintam a smgleness of expression. 


THE TROSSACHS 

“ There’s not a nook within this solemn pass. 

But were an apt confessional for one 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone. 

That hfe is but a tale of morning grass 
Withered at eve From scenes of art which chase 
That thought away, turn, and with watchful eyes 
Feed it ’mid Nature’s old fehcities, 

Rocks, nvers, and smooth lakes more clear than glass 
Untouched, unbreathed upon Thnce happy guest, 

If from a golden perch of aspen spray 
(October’s workmanship to rival May) 

The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 
That moral sweeten by a heaven-taught lay 
Lulhng the year, with all its cares, to rest > ” 


COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, SEPT. 3, l802 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 

DuU would he be of soul who could pass bv 
A sight so touching xn its majesty 

doth, hke a garment, wear 
ihe beauty of the mommg , silent, bare, 
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Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples he 
Open unto the fields and to the sky , 

All bnght and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In Ills first splendour, valley, rock, or hill , 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ' 

The river glideth at his own sweet ivill 
Dear God ’ The very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is l5nng still ' " 

Instances of barer st5de than this may easily be found, 
instances of colder st3de— few belter mstances of purer 
style. Not a single expression (the invocation in the 
concluding couplet of the second sonnet perhaps excepted) 
can be spared, 3^ct not a single expression rivets the 
attention. If, indeed, we take out the phrase — 

The city now cloth, hke a garment, wear 
Tne beauty of the mommg,” 

and the description of the brilliant yellow of autumn 

" October's workmanship to rival May," 


they have independent value, but they are not noticed 
m the sonnet when we read it through , they fall mto 
place there, and being ui their place, are not seen Ine 
great subjects of the two sonnets, the religious aspect of 
beautiful but gra%’'e Nature — ^the rehgious aspect of a 
city about to awaken and be alive, are the only ideas left 
in our mind To Wordsworth has been vouchsafed the 
last grace of the self-den3nng artist , you ^hmk neither 
of him nor his style, but you cannot help thmlong of 
you must recall — the exact phrase, the very sentimen e 

Milton's purity is more eager. In the rnost 
mg parts of Wordsworth — and these sonnets are n 
very excitmg — ^you always feel, you never forge , 
what you have before you is the excitemen 
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recluse There is nothing of the stir of life ; nothing of 
the brawl of the world But Milton, though always a 
scholar by trade, though solitary in old age, was through 
hfe intent on great affairs, lived close to great scenes, 
watched a revolution, and if not an actor in it, was 
at least secretary to the actors He was familiar— b> 
daiiv experience and habitual sympathy ^with the earnest 
debate of arduous questions, on which the hfe and death 
of the speakers certainly depended, on which the weal 
or woe of the country perhaps depended. Fie knew 
how profoundly the mdividual character of the speakers 
—their inner and real nature — modifies their opinion 
on such questions ; he knew how surely that nature 
iviIL appear in the expression of them This great 
experience, fashioned by a fine imagination, gives to the 
debate of the Satanic Council in Pandaemonium its reality 
and its hfe It is a debate m the Long Parliament, and 
though the theme of “ Paradise Lost obliged Milton 
to side mth the monarchical element in the universe, 
his old habits are often too much for him , and his real 
S5unpathy — ^the impetus and energy of his nature — side 
with the rebeUious element. For the purposes of art 
this is much better. Of a court, a poet can make but 
httle , of a heaven, he can make very httle ; but of a 
courtly heaven, such as Milton conceived, he can make 
nothmg at all. The idea of a court and the idea of a 
heaven are so radically different, that a distmet com- 
bmation of them is always grotesque and often ludicrous. 

Paradise Lost,” as a whole, is radically tainted by a 
^cious prmciple. It professes to justify the ways of 
Cod to man, to account for sin and death and it tells 
you tto the whole ongmated m a politicM event * m 

^ to a particular act of patronage 

and the due or undue promotion of an eldest son Sat^ 

may haw been wrong, but on Milton’s theory he 

an arguable case at least There was somethin^rbL^ 
in the nrorrmfinr, • ^^^cuung aroitrary 
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are the weaker, but it is never clear that the angels are 
the better. Milton’s sjunpathy and his imagination 
slip back to the Puritan rebels whom he loved, and 
desert the courtly angels whom he could not love, 
although he praised them There is no wonder that 
Milton’s hell is better than his heaven, for he hated 
officials and he loved rebels, — ^he employs his genius 
below, and accumulates his pedantry above On the 
great debate in Pandasmonium all his gemus is con- 
centrated. The question is very practical , it is, 
“ What are we devils to do, now we have lost heaven ^ ” 
Satan, who presides over and manipulates the assembly , 
Moloch, 

“ The fiercest spirit 

That fought in Heaven, now fiercer by despair, 

who wants to fight again ; Belial, the man of the 
world,” who does not want to fight any more ; Mam- 
mon, who is for commencmg an industrial career ; 
Beelzebub, the official statesman. 


“ Deep on his front engraven, 

* Dehberation sat and Pubhc care,” 

who, at Satan’s mstance, proposes the invasion of 
earth, — are as distmct as so many statues Even 
Behai, “ the man of the world,’ the sort of man wiffi 
whom Milton had least sjunpathy, is perfectly pamt<m 
An inferior artist would have made the^ actor who 
“ counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth, a ^graded 
and ugly creature , but Milton knew better He knew 
that low notions require a better garb than high notions 
Human nature is not a high thmg, but at least it has a 
high idea of itself ; it "will not accept mean maxims 
unless they are gilded and made beautifffi A prophe^ 
in goatskin may cry, Repent, repent, ^ 

“ purple and fine hnen ” to be able to say, Con inue 
in your sms ” The world vanquishes with its specious- 
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ness and its show, and the orator who is to porsiiade 
men to worldlmess imist have a share in R'cm Wilt 
well knew this ; after the warlike speech of the licrce 
Moloch, he introduces a brighter and a more graceiiu 

spirit 

" He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desp'rate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than Gods. On lli’ other bide up lose 
Behai, in act more gi aceful and humane 
A fairer person lost not Heaven , he seem’d 
For dignity composed and high exploit . 

But all was false and hollow, though his longue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels , for his thoughts wcie low , 

To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Tim’rous and slothful yet he pleased the ear. 

And with persuasive accent thus began . ” 


He does not begin like a man with a strong case, but 
like a man with a weak case , he knows that the pride of 
human nature is irntated by mean advice, and though 
he may probably persuade men to take it, he must 
carefully apologize for givmg it. Here, as elsewhere, 
though the formal address is to devils, the real address 
IS to men to the human nature which we Iniow, not 
to the fictitious diabolic nature we do not know. 


“ I should be much for Open war, O Peeis > 

As not behmd m hate, if what was uiged 
Mam reason to persuade immediate war. 

Bid not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
l^^iiious conjecture on the whole success : 

he who most excels m fact of arms, 

^ counsels and in what excels 

Misbrustful, grounds his courage on despair 
dissolution, as the scope ’ 

Of all nis aim, after some dire revenge 

Heav’n are fill’d 

With armed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable , oft on the boid’rmg deep 
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Encamp their legions, or with obscure wmg 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 

Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all Hell should nse 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Heav’n's purest hght, yet our Great Enemy, 

All incorruptible, ould on His throne 
Sit unpolluted, and th' ethereal mould. 

Incapable of stain, v/ouid soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is fiat despair. We must exasperate 
Th’ Almighty Victor to spend all His rage. 

And that must end us that must be our cure, 

To be no more ’ Sad cure ; for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intehectual bemg, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

To pensh rather, swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of sense and motion ^ And who knows, 

Let this be good, whether our angw Foe 
Can give it, or will ever ^ How He can. 

Is doubtful , that He never wiU, is sure 
Will He, so wise, let loose at once His ire 
Belike through impotence, or unaware. 

To give His enemies their wish, and end 
Them in His anger, whom His anger saves 
To punish endlets ’ Wherefore ce^e we then 
Say they who counsel war, we are decree , 

Reserved, and destined, to etemm woe , 

Whatever doing, v/hat can we sufier , 

What can we sufier worse ? E this then worst. 

Thus sittmg, thus consultmg, thus m arms . 


^ Mr" pS'knew this speech by ha^ and Lord Macf ay 
has called it incomparable, ^ 

oratorical art have well decided A m if^fiectm 

cannot be better defended Its sensi e nossible 

aUy explamed, and its tameness as mu p 

disgmsed. 
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But we have not here to do with the excellence of 
Behai’s pohcy, but with the excellence of his speech ; 
and with that speech in a peculiar manner. This 
speech, taken with the few lines of description with 
which Milton mtroduces them, embody, m as short a 
space as possible, with as much perfection as possible, 
the dehneation of the type of character common at all 
tunes, dangerous in many times ; sure to come to the 
surface m moments of difficulty, and never more danger- 
ous than then. As Milton describes it, it is one among 
several typical characters which will ever have their 
place m great councils, which wiH ever be heard at 
important decisions, which are part of the characteristic 
and mahenable whole of this statesman-hke world. The 
debate m Pand^momum is a debate among these tj^pical 
characters at the greatest conceivable crisis, and ^vith 
adjuncts of solemnity which no other situation could 
rival It IS the greatest classical triumph, the highest 
achievement of the pure style in English hterature ; 
it IS the greatest description of the highest and most 
typical characters mth the most choice circumstances 
and m the fewest words. 


f not unremarkable that we should find in Milton 

specimen of pure 
styl^ Milton was a schoolmaster m a pedantic aee 
and there is nothmg so unclassical— nothing so injpure^iil 
pedantry. The out-of-door conversatmnal life 
opposed to bookish scholasticism as a 
fife can be The most perfect books have been rvritten 

no tnougtit httle, by those who were under the restraint 

to which boo£ G SS- 
Milton ^ ^nd a various, eager life the rest. 

learned, and nSm^™bl?ais^tS S: ^ 

under httle temptatiln to p^y S 
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style by the accumulation of their research. Over and 
above this, there is m Milton, and a little in Wordsworth 
also, one defect which is in the highest degree faulty 
and unciassical, which mars the effect and impairs the 
perfection of the pure style. There is a want of spon- 
taneity, and a sense of ehort. It has been happily 
said that Plato’s words must have grown into their 
places. No one would say so of Mdton or even of 
Wordsworth. About both of them there is a tamt of 
duty ; a vicious sense of the good man’s task Things 
seem right where they are, but they seem to be put 
where they are Flexibility is essential to the con- 
summate perfection of the pure style, because the 
sensation of the poet’s efforts carries awa}^ our thoughts 
from his achievements We are adminng his labours 
when we should be enjoymg his words. But this is a 
defect in those two ’ivnters, not a defect m pure art. 
Of course it is more difficult to write m few words than 
to write in many , to take the best adjuncts, and those 
only, for what you have to say, mstead of using aU 
which comes to hand . it ts an additional ^ 

write verses m a morning, to spend the rest of the day 
in choosing, that is, in makmg those ver^s f^wer. riut 
a perfect artist m the pure style is as effortle^ 
natural as in any style, perhaps is more so. laice me 
weU-known hues : 




There was a little lawny islet 
By anemone and violet. 

Like mosaic, paven . 

And its roof was flowers and leaves 
Which the summer's breath enweaves. 
Where nor sun, nor showers^or reez , 
Pierce the pmes and tallest trees, 

Each a gem engraven . 

Girt bv many an azure wave 
With which the clouds andynountains pave 
A lake's blue chasm 


* “ The Isle " 
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Shelley had many merits and many defects. This is 
not the place for a complete, or indeed for any estimate 
of him But one excellence is most evident His 
words are as flexible as any words ; the rhythm of some 
modulating air seems to move them into their place 
without a struggle by the poet, and almost without 
his knowledge This is the perfection of pure art, to 
embody typical conceptions in the choicest, the fewest 
accidents, to embody them so that each of these acci- 
dents may produce its full effect, and so to embody them 
without effort 

The extreme opposite to this pure art is what may 
be called ornate art This species of art aims also at 
giving a delmeation of the typical idea in its perfection 
and its fullness, but it aims at so doing in a manner most 
different. It wishes to surround the type with the 
greatest number of circumstances which it will bear. 
It works not by choice and selection, but by accumula- 
tion and aggregation The idea is not, as in the pure 
style, presented with the least clothing which it wall 
endure, but with the richest and most mvolvcd clothing 
that it will admit 


We are fortunate in not having to hunt out of past 
hterature an illustrative specimen of the ornate style 
Mr Tennyson has just given one admirable m itself, 
and most characteristic of the defects and the merits 
of this style. The story of “ Enoch Arden,’' as he has 
enhanced and presented it, is a nch and splendid com- 
posite of imagery and illustration Yet how simple 
that story is in itself > A sailor who sells flsh, breaks 
his leg, gets dismal, gives up seUmg fish, goes’ to sea 
IS decked on a desert island, stays ther^ 
on his ret^ finds lus wife married to a miller, speaks 
to a lanmady on the subject, and dies. Told m the 
pure ^d simple, the unadorned and classical style 
^is story would not have taken three pages but klr’ 

iMgest tale m his new volume. He has done so only 
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every event and incident in the vohimp 
commentary. He tells a great deai 

Arden ^certod^f a rough sailor hke Enoch 

^verto n perceived; and he 

t irJS’ ^ fascination which such viUages 

sc^cely possess m reahty. ® 

tile tropical island on which the 
sailor IS thrown is an absolute model of adorned art : 


The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
;^d. winding glades high up hke ways to Heaven, 
rne slender coco’s droopmg crown of plumes, 
the lightmng flash of insect and of bird, 
the lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
^v n to the limit of the land, the glows 
^d glories of the broad belt of the world, 
these he saw , but what he fam had seen 
He could not see, the kindly human face, 

^or ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 
The mynad shnek of wheehng ocean-fowl. 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 

The movmg whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d m the zemth, or the sweep 
Of some precipitous nvulet to the wave. 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
bat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail 
Ao sail from day to day, but everj'- day 
the sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east , 

The blaze upon his island overhead , 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
Ihe holiower-beliowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunnse — ^but no sail ” 

No expressive circumstance can be added to this 
descnption, no enhancmg detail suggested. A much 
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less happy instance is the description of Enoch’s life 
before he sailed 


V 


“ While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 

Or often journeying landward , lor in truth 
Enoch’s wlnte horse, and Enoch’s ocean spoil 
In ocean-smelhng osier, and his face, 
Rough-redden’d with a thousand winter gales 
Not only to the market-cross were known * 
But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

And pe^ock yew-tree of the lonely Hall 
Whose Fiiday fare was Enoch’s ministenng ” 


So much has not often been made of selling fish The 
essence of ornate art is in this manner to acSmnSe 
round the typical object everything which can bn caifi 

impairing the essence of the delinea tinn 

which strikes a student of ornate art 
^the first which arrests the mere reader nf 
IS called a want of simphcity. Nothing 
It IS ; everything has fbout it an atmfspW ?!? 
thing else The combined and asSS’'%?^ 
though they set off and heighten narbrnl/ 
aspects of the central and Wal cracent n 
phcate it : a simple thing—" a daisv^b, 
bnm — ^is never left by iLlf someth, nver's 

with It; something not more ’con^erS^?® 

“ lion-whelp ■’ and the " neamrw!T5 it than 
tile “ fresh fish for sale ” tLt Enoch 
Even in the highest cases ornXA?ffe^ them, 
cultured and delicate tnc4 -ru leaves upon a 

not the highest is ?hat4\\;^W^ thS^rt is 

S“tT- ^ -ir 

That want is a want of “ definition ” m. 

We must all 
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know landscapes, river landscapes especially, which are 
in the highest sense beautiful, which when we first see 
them give us a delicate pleasure ; which m some — and 
these the best cases — give even a gentle sense of surprise 
that such things shoifid be so beautiful, and yet when 
we come to hve m them, to spend even a few hours m 
them, we seem stifled and oppressed On the other 
hand, there are people to whom the seashore is a com- 
panion, an exhilaration , and not so much for the brawl 
of the shore as for the limited vastness, the finite mfinite 
of the ocean as they see it Such people often 
home braced and nerved, and if they spoke out the truth, 
would have only to say, “We have seen the horizon 
line • ” if they were let alone indeed, they would gaze 
on It hour after hour, so great to them is the fascination 
so full the sustainmg calm, which they gain from a 
union of form and greatness To a very infenor extent 
but stfll, perhaps, to an extent which P P 

understand better, a common arch wiU 
effect. A bridge completes a river landscape , 
old and many-arched sort, it regulates ^ ® ^ nvpr 
of defined forms the vague outhne of weo a , 

which before had nothmg to me^ure^it , 
scientific sort, it introduces still more s Y , ^ 
metrical element ; it stiflens the ^ , 

before too soft, too delicate, too vegetal J , , 

is the effect of pure style m ^ 

conciseness ; while the ornate style lea 
a mist of beauty, an excess of fascination, a , P j 

of charm, the W hv itsS TiS 

defined, measured idea, as h is, an Y , g^er^v a 

which is chaste chastens : there is a poised energy a 



felt ; an ennobled satisfaction 
us and must ennoble ^ is to 

Ornate art is to pure art vud- v touch of 

an unpainted. It is impossible to deny tha. a 
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colour does bring out certain parts ; does convey ^^am 
expressions; does heighten certain features* but it 
leaves on the work as a whole, a want, as we say, ot 
something ”, a want of that inseparable chasteness 
which clings to simple sculpture, an impairing pre- 
dominance of alluring details which impairs our satis- 
faction with our own satisfaction ; which makes us 
doubt whether a higher being than ourselves will be 
satisfied even though we are so. In the very same 
manner, though the rouge of ornate hterature excites 
our eye, it also impairs our confidence 

Mr. Arnold has justly observed that this self-justif^dng, 
self-proving punty of style is commoner in ancient 
literature than m modem literature, and also that 


Shakespeare is not a great or an unmixed example of it- 
No one can say that he is. His works are full of under- 
growth, are full of complexity, are not models of style , 
except by a miracle, nothmg m the Elizabethan age 
could be a model of style ; the restrammg taste of that 
age was feebler and more mistaken than that of an^? 
other equally great age Shakespeare's mind so teemed 
with creation that he required the most just, most 
forcible, most constant restraint from unthout He 


most needed to be guided among poets, and he was the 
least and worst guided. As a whole, no one can call 
his works finished models of the pure style, or of any 
style. But he has many passages of the most pure 
style, passages which could be easily cited if space 
serv^ed And we must remember that the task winch 
bhakespeare undertook was the most difficult which 
aiiy poet has ever attempted, and that it is a task m 
TUn 1 efforts every other poet has failed. 

Shakespeare has unmor- 
delmeate in five acts, under 

of ^ dialogue, a whole hst 

oi di amahs pcrsoncB, a set of characters enouah for a 

^ distmctnessTatoder^ 
Shakespeare is not content to give two or three 


t 
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great characters in 

dassical dramatists; he according to the 

ot characters m P ^ -< hold the mirror up to 

nature of each. He a tragic posture, hut 

nature,” not to ‘^^*‘*^^„rters"engaged in many actions, 
a whole group of ch^te j^jany thoughts 

intent on many > enough, m smgle 

There is life enough, there ancient dramatet 

plays of Shakespeare to g "P ^ succeeded His 

for a long career. a whole, are f weU 

characters, taken en ’ wacters , cultivated men 

knmvn as any „oong ladies know ah about 

know all about them, “ no other dramatist to 
Mr Trollope’s novels else’s characters are 

succeeded m such an aim. hereditary peopl 

staple people m Enghsh in every generation 

whom every one Beaumont and 

The contemporary dram^^ st , 

Ben Jonson, Marlowe, ete , ^ ^ say of t^m 

them were great men. Buto g ,vho 

thp worst thine he has s y „ attempted, 

failed in their charactewtic^ corophcated 
to describe numerous s-ts <u g^g-cters, or hMOiy 
and they failed No : the “ B^“X%hev 

one, hves in common »Xis nit remembered They 

Marlowe, a really |tea ^ could not vm 
undertook to v/nte what m consequence, the to 
acts full of real ®tiaracter , forgotten J 

individual things they c “ . a few of th 

mixed T’“"^"Vu^tr"cS5ot speak _ bto teere 
Of the Spanish theatre ^ ^cagedy m 

are no such characters ui toy to added to 

aim of that tragedy ff ^“meters , he may be ,smd 
literature a few gre^ hterature the ide 
almost to have added * h^^ descnbmg te 

tellectnal creation, , „x„iiect , but he has no 
i characters through the ^^fftetespeare added, a new, 
1 to the common stock what c 
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multitude of men and women ; and these not in simple 
attitudes, but amid the most complex parts of life, with 
all their various natures roused, mixed, and strained 
The severest art must have allowed many details, much 
overflowing circumstance, to a poet who undertook to 
describe what almost defies description Pure art would 
have commanded him to use details lavishly, for only 
by a multiphcity of such could the required effect have 
been at all produced. Shakespeare could accomphsh 
it, for his mind was a spring, an mexhaustible fountam, 
of human nature, and it is no wonder that bemg com- 
pelled by the task of his time to let the fullness of his 
nature oVerflow, he sometimes let it overflow too much. 


and covered vuth erroneous conceits and superfluous 
images characters and conceptions which would have 
been far more justly, far more effectually, delmeated 
vuth conciseness and simphcity. But there is an m- 
finity of pure art m Shakespeare, although there is a 
great deal else also. 

It will be said, if ornate art be, as you say, an inferior 
species of art, why should it ever be used ^ If pure art 
be the best sort of art, why should it not always be used ? 

The reason is this • hterary art, as we just now ex- 
plained, IS concerned with literatesque characters in 
lilcratcsque situations ; and the best art is concerned 
with the most literatesque characters m the most literat- 


Cbquc situations. Such are the subjects of pure art ; 
it embodies ivith the fewest touches, and under the 
most select and choice circumstances, the highest con- 
ceptions; but it does not follow that only the best 
subjects are to be treated by art, and then only in the 
very best way Human nature could not endure such 
a critical commandment as that, and it would be an 
criticism which gave it Any literatesque 
be desenbed m literature under any 
cirunnsianccs which exhibit its hteratesqueness. 

? !■-- consists in its describmg what 

n * - It i>, and this is very w^ell for what can bear it. 
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but there are many infenor things which will not bear 
it, and which nevertheless ought to be descnbed in 
books. ^ A certam kind of literature deals with illusions, 
and this kind of hterature has given a colourmg to the 
name romantic A man of rare genius, and even of 
poetical genius, has gone so far as to make these hiusions 
the true subject of poetry — almost the sole subject. 

“ Without,” says Father Newman, of one of his char- 
acters,’" “ being himself a poet, he was m the season of 
poetry, in the sweet sprmg-time, when the year is most 
beautiful because it is new. Novelty was beauty to a 
heart so open and cheerful as his , not only because it was 
novelty, and had its proper charm as such, but because 
when we first see things, we see them in a gay confusion, 
which IS a prmcipal element of the poetical As time goes 
on, and we number and sort and measure thmgs, — as we 
gam views, we advance towards philosophy and truth, 
but we recede from poetry 

" When we ourselves were young, we once on a time 
walked on a hot summer day from Oxford to Newmgton — 
a dull road, as any one who has gone it knows ; yet it was 
new to us ; and we protest to you, reader, believe it or 
not, laugh or not, as you will, to us it seemed on that 
occasion quite touchingly beautiful , and a soft melancholy 
came over us, of which the shadows fall even now, when 
we look back upon that dusty, weary journey And why ^ 
because every object which met us was unlcnown and full 
of mystery. A tree or two m the distance seemed the 
begmnmg of a great wood, or park, stretchmg endlessly , 
a hill implied a vale beyond, with that vale's history ; the 
bye-lanes, with their green hedges, wound on and vamshed, 
yet were not lost to the imagination. Such was our first 
journey , but when we had gone it several times, the mind 
refused to act, the scene ceased to enchant, stem reahty 
alone remamed , and we thought it one of the most tire- 
some, odious roads we ever had occasion to traverse ” 

That is to say, that the function of the poet is to 
mtroduce a “ gay confusion,” a nch medley which does 
not exist m the actual world— -which perhaps could not 

* Charles Reding in Loss and Gain, vol i , chap iii 
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exist in any world — ^but which would seem pretty if it 
did exist Every one who reads “ Enoch Arden will . 
perceive that this notion of all poetry is exactly appli- . 
cable to this one poem. Whatever be^made of ^ Enoch s ^ 
“ Ocean spoil m ocean-smellmg osier/’ of the ‘'portal- 
warding hon-whelp, and the peacock yew-tree, every 
one knows that in himself Enoch could not have been , 
charming. People who sell fish about the country {and 
that is what he did, though Mr. Tennyson won’t speak 
out, and wraps it up) never are beautiful. As Enoch 
was and must be coarse, m itself the poem must deperid 
for a charm on a “ gay confusion ” — on a splendid 
accumulation of impossible accessories 

Mr Tennyson knows this better than many of us — 
he knows the country world ; he has proved that no one 
hving knows it better ; he has painted with pure art — 
with art which describes what is a race perhaps more 
refined, more delicate, more conscientious, than the 
sailor — the “ Northern Farmer,” and we all Icnow what 
a splendid, what a livmg thing, he has made of it. 
He could, if he only would, have given us the ideal sailor 
in like manner — the ideal of the natural sailor we mean — 
the characteristic present man as he lives and is. But 
this he has not chosen. He has endeavoured to describe 


an exceptional sailor, at an exceptionally refined port, 
performing a graceful act, an act of relmqmshment. 
And with this task before him, his profound taste taught 
him that ornate art was a necessary medium — ^was 
the sole effectual instrument— for his purpose. It was 
necessary for him if possible to abstract the mind from 
reality, to mduce us not to conceive or think of sailors 
^ they are while we are reading of his sailors, but to 
think of what a person who did not know might fancy 
sailors to be. A casual traveller on the seashore, with 
me sensitwe mood and the romantic imagination Dr 
Newman has descnbed, might fancy, would fancy, a 
H ^afarmg milage to be hke that Accordingly, Mr. 
Tennyson has made it his aim to call off the stress of 
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fancy from real life, to occupy it otherwise, to bury it 
with pretty accessories ; to engage it on the ‘‘ peacock 
yew-tree,” and the “ portal-wardmg lion-whelp ” Noth- 
mg, too, can be more splendid than the description of 
the tropics as Mr Tennyson delineates them, but a 
sailor would not have felt the tropics in that manner. 
The beauties of Nature would not have so much occupied 
him. He would have known little of the scarlet shafts 
of sunrise and nothing of the long convolvuluses. As in 
Robinson Crusoe, his own petty contrivances and his 
small ailments would have been the principal subject 
to him. “ For three years,” he might have said, “ my 
back was bad ; and then I put two pegs mto a piece 
of driftwood and so made a chair ; and after that it 
pleased God to send me a chill ” In real life his piety 
would scarcely have gone beyond that. 

It will mdeed be said, that though the sailor had no 
words for, and even no explicit consciousness of, the 
splendid details of the tomd zone, yet that he had, 
notwithstandmg, a dim latent inexpressible conception 
of them : though he could not speak of them or descnbe 
them, yet they were much to him And doubtless such 
is the case Rude people are impressed by what is 
beautiful — deeply impressed — ^though they could no 
descnbe what they see, or what they feel ^t wha is 
absurd m Mr. Tennyson’s descnption— absurd when we 
abstract it frorn the gorgeous additions and ornamen s 
with which Mr Tennyson distracts us— is, that his hero 
feels nothing else but these great splendoins e e 
nothmg of the physical ailments, the ^ougb dewce , 
low superstitions, which really would have been the 
Jirst things, the favounte and pracipal occupations 
his mmd Just so when he gets home he may have had 

such fine sentiments, though it is odd, 
spoken of them to his landlady though ^hat is odder 
c+iii —but it is mcredible that his whole mind should 
Ifma^up of ^rsentunents. Besjdes those sweet 
Llings, if he had them, there must have been many 
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more obvious, more prosaic, and some perhaps more 
healthy. Mr. Tennyson has shown a profound j udgm ent 
in distractmg us as he does. He has given us a classic 
dehneation of the “Northern Farmer" with no orna- 
ment at all— as bare a thing as can be— because he 
then w^anted to describe a true type of real men : he 
has given us a sailor crowded all over with ornament 
and illustration, because he then wanted to describe an 
unreal t5rpe of fancied men, — not sailors as they are, 
but sailors as they might be wished. 

Another prominent element m “ Enoch Arden ” is 
yet more suitable to, yet more requires the aid of, ornate 
art. Mr. Tennyson undertook to deal with half belief 
The presentiments which Annie feels are exacth’ of 
that sort w^hich everybod}^ has felt, and which every 
one has half beheved — ^which hardl}^ an}’ one has more 
than half beheved Almost every one, it has been said, 
would be angry if any one else reported that he belie\’ed 


m ghosts ; yet hardly any one, when thmking by him- 
self, wholly disbeheves them. Just so such presenti- 
ments as Mr. Tennyson depicts, impress the inner mind 
so much that the outer mind — ^the rational miderstanding 
— ^hardly likes to consider them nicely or to discuss 
them sceptically. For these dubious themes an ornate 
or cornplex style is needful Classical an speaks out 
what it has to say plainly and simply. Pure style 
cannot hesitate , it describes in concisest outlme what 
IS, as it is. If a poet really beheves m presentiments 
He can speak out m pure style One who could have been 
a ^et-^ne of the few in any age of whom one can say 
certainly that they could have been and have not been 
— ^nas spoken thus : 


When Heaven sends sorrow 
Warnings go first. 

Lest it should burst 
With stunning might 
On souls too bright 

To fear the morrow 
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Can science bear us 
To the hid spnngs 
Of human things ^ 

WIty may not dream, 

Or thought’s day-gleam, 

Startle, yet cheer ? 

Are such thoughts fetters, 

Willie faith diso\vns 
Dread of earth’s tones. 

Recks but Heaven’s call. 

And on the wall. 

Reads but Heaven’s letters ? ” 


But if a poet is not sure whether presentiments are 
true or not true ; if he wishes to leave his readers^ in 
doubt ’ if he wishes an atmosphere of indistinct illusion 
and of moving shadow, he must use the romantic style, 
the style of miscellaneous adjunct, the style “ which 
shirks, not meets ” your intellect, the style which, as 
you are scrutinizing, disappears. 

Nor is this aU, or even the principal lesson, which 
“ Enoch Arden ” may suggest to us, of the use of ornate 
art That art is the appropriate art for an unpleasi'^ 
typ& Many of the characters of real hfe, if brought 
distinctly, prommently, and plainly before the 
as they really are, if shown m their inner nature, ^heir 
actual essence, are doubtless very unpleasant. They 
would be horrid to meet and horrid to trunk of We 
fear it must be owned that Enoch Arden is this kind 
of person. A dirty sailor who did not go hoine to ms 
wife IS not an agreeable bemg : a varnish 
on him to make him shine It is true that he acts 
nghtly ; that he is very good But such is human 
nature that it finds a little tameness in mere oiorah y 
Mere virtue belongs to a charity-school girl, and has a 
taint of the catechism All of us feel this, though 
of us are too timid, too scrupulous, too anxious a o 

* John Henry Ne^vman’s “ Warnings ” 
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the ^'irtue of others to speak out. We are ashamed of 
Z Sure in this respS. but it is not the less our 
nature. And if we look deeper into the matter there 
are many reasons wh.y we sliould not be asnamed oi it 
The soul of man, and, as we necessarily beheve, of 
beings greater than man, has many parts besides its 
moral part It has an mteUectual part, an artistic part, 
even a rehgious part, m which mere morals have no 
share. In Shakespeare or Goethe, even in Newton or 
Archimedes, there is much which will not be cut down 
to the shape of the commandments. They have thoughts, 
feelings, hopes— immortal thoughts and hopes — ^which 
have mfluenced the hfe of men, and the souls of men, 
ever since their age, but which the “ whole duty of 
man,” the ethical compendium, does not recognize. 
Nothing is more unpleasant than a virtuous person with 
a mean mind A highly developed moral nature joined 
to an undeveloped mteUectual nature, an undeveloped 
artistic nature, and a very hmited religious nature, is 
of necessity repulsive. It represents a bit of human 
nature — a good bit, of course — ^but a bit only, in dis- 
proportionate, unnatural, and revolting prominence ; 
and therefore, unless an artist use delicate care, we axe 
offended. The dismal act of a squalid man needed many 
condiments to make it pleasant, and therefore Mr. 
Tennyson was right to mix them subtly and to use 
them freely. 

A mere act of self-denial can indeed scarcely be 
pleasant upon paper. A heroic struggle with an external 
adversary, even though it end in a defeat, may easily 
be made attractive. Human nature likes to see itself 
look grand, and it looks grand when it is making a brave 
struggle "With foreign foes But it does not look grand 
when it IS divided agamst itself. An exceUent person 
I stnving with temptation is a very admirable being in 
reality, but he is not a pleasant bemg m description. 
^ e hope he wiU wm and overcome his tempt5:ion ; 
but we feel that he would be a more mteresting being. 
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a higher being, if he had not felt that temptation so 
much. The poet must make the struggle great in order 
to make the self-denial virtuous, and if the struggle be 
too great, ve are apt to feel some mixture of contempt. 
The internal metaphysics of a divided nature are but 
an infenor subject for art, and if they are to be made 
attractive, much else must be combmed with them. 
If die excellence of “ Hamlet ” had depended on the 
ethical quahties of Hamlet; it would not have been the 
masterpiece of our literature He acts virtuously of 
course, and kills the people he ought to kill, but Shake- 
speare loiew that such goodness would not much interest 
the pit He made him a handsome prmce and a puzzhng 
meditative character , these secular quahties^ relieve his 
moral excellence, and so he becomes “ nice ” In pro- 
portion as an artist has to deal with types essentially 
imperfect, he must disguise their imperfections ; he 
must accumulate around them as many first-rate acces- 
sories as may make his readers forget that they are 
themselves second-rate. The sudden milhonavres of the 
present day hope to disguise their social defects by 
buying old places, and hidmg among anstocratic fi^i- 
ture ; j*ust so a great artist, who has to deal vutn cnar- 
acters artistically imperfect, will use an ornate style, wm 
fit them into a scene where there is much else to look at. 

For these reasons ornate art is, withm the hmits, ^ 
legitimate as pure art. It does what i^e art coul 
not do The very excellence of pure art conhu^ 1 
employment Precisely because it gives the best things 
by themselves and exactly as they are, it fads when 1 
is necessary to descnbe mfeiior thmgs among o er 
thmgs, with a list of enhancements and a crowd ot 
accompaniments that in reality do not ° • 

lUusion, half behef, unpleasant types, imperf^t t^^. 
are as much the proper sphere of ornate ^rt, 
infenor landscape is the proper sphere for , 

efficacy of moonlight A really great , 

sunlight and bears sunlight ; but moonlightis an equahzer 
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of beauties ; it gives a romantic unreality to what will 
not stand the bare truth. And just so does romantic art. 
There is, however, a third kind of art which diners 
from these on the point m which they most resemble 
one another. Ornate art and pure art ha\ e this in 
common, that they paint the types of literature in a 
form as perfect as they can. Ornate art, indeed, uses 
undue disguises and unreal enhancements ; it docs not 
’ confine itself to the best types ; on the contrarj^ it is 
its office to make the best of imperfect types and lame 
approximations ; but ornate art, as much as pure art, 
catches its subject m the best light it can, takes the 
most developed aspect of it which it can find, and 
throws upon it the most congruous colours it can use. 
But grotesque art does just the contrary. It takes the 
type, so to say, in difficulties. It gives a representation 
of it in its mmimum development, amid the circum- 
stances least favourable to it, just ^vhile it is struggling 
with obstacles, just where it is encumbered vith incon- 


gruities It deals, to use the language of science, not 
with normal t5rpes but with abnormal specimens ; to 
use the language of old philosophy, not vuth what 
Nature is stn^nng to be, but with what by some lapse 
she has happened to become. 

This art works by contrast. It enables you to see, 
it makes you see, the perfect type by painting the 
opposite deviation It shows you what ought to be 
by what ought not to be , when complete, it reminds 
you of the perfect image, by showmg you the distorted 
and imperfect image Of this art we possess in the 
present generation one prohfic master. Mr Brownmg 
IS an ^ist working by mcongruity. Possibly hardly 
one of his most considerable efforts can be found which 
I ? because of its odd mixture He puts 

together things which no one else would have put 
together, and produces on our minds a result winch 

produced, or tned to produce 
His admirers may not like all we may have to say of 
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Mm. But in our \yay we too are among his admirpri 

seemg not only his great 
ability but his great nnnd. He not only poLSsS 

superficial usable talents, but the strong somethme- 
them "'"hfif * somethmg. which uses them^and contoS 

accomplishments, but 

Sal Mfe ^ strong intellect to 

ntSw^ ’ applied the same mteUect to the 

problems of his age. He has striven to know what is ■ 
w + e"<ieavoured not to be cheated by counterfeits, 
«,?,* u “fatuated with iUusions. His heart is in 
SppJ ?•?! battered his bram against his 

creed till he believes it. He has accomplishments too, 
me more effective because they are mixed He is at 
^ce a student of mysticism and a citizen of the world. 
We bnngs to the club-sofa distinct visions of old creeds 
mtense images of strange thoughts : he takes to the 
bookish student tidmgs of wild Bohemia, and little 
traces of the demi-monde. He puts down what is good 
tor the naughty, and what is naughty for the good. 
Uver women his easier wntings exercise that imperious 
belongs to the writings of a great man 
’^otld upon such matters. He knows women, 
and therefore they wish to know him. If we blame 
m^y of Browning’s efforts, it is m the interest of art, 
and not from a wish to hurt or degrade him. 

If we wanted to illustrate the nature of grotesque art 
by an exaggerated mstance, we should have selected 
a poem which the chance of late pubhcation brings us 
in this new volume. Mr Browning has undertaken 
to describe what may be called mmd in difficulties — 
mmd set to make out the universe under the worst and 
hardest circumstances. He takes Cahban,” not per- 
haps exactly Shakespeare’s Cahban, but an analogous 
and worse creature; a strong thinking power, but a 
nasty creature — a gross animal, uncontrolled and unele- 
vated by ^y feeling of religion or duty. The delineation 
of him will show that Mr. Browning does not wish to 
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take undue advantage of his readers by a choice of nice 
subjects 

“ Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is best. 

Flat on his belly, in the pit's much mire, 

With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop his chin ; 

And, while he kicks both feet m the cool sin'll!. 

And feels about his spine small eft-thmgs course. 

Run in and out each arm, and make him laugh ; 

And while above his head a pompion plant. 

Coating the cave-top as a brow its eye, 

Creeps down to touch and tickle hair and beard. 

And now a flower drops with a bee inside, 

And now a fruit to snap at, catch and crunch : ” 

This pleasant creature proceeds to give his idea of the 
origin of the Universe, and it is as follo\\s Caliban 
speaks m the third person, and is of opinion that the 
maker of the Universe took to making it on account of 
his personal discomfort : 

“ Setebos, Setebos, and Setebos I 
'Thinketh, He dwelleth i’ the cold o’ the moon. 


'Thinketh He made it, with the sun to match. 
But not the stars * the stars came otherwise ; 
Only made clouds, winds, meteors, such as that : 
Also this isle, what hves and grows thereon. 

And snaky sea which rounds and ends the same 


'Thinketh, it came of being ill at ease ; 

He hated that He cannot change His cold. 

Nor cure its ache 'Hath spied an icy fish 
That longed to 'scape the rock-stream where she hved. 
And thaw herself withm the lukewarm brme 
O’ the laay sea her stream thrusts far amid, 

A crystal spike 'twixt two warm walls of wave • 

Only she ever sickened, found repulse 
At the other ki n d of water, not her life, 

I ^reen-dense and dim-dehcious, bred o’ the sun! 

Flounced back from bhss she was not bom to breathe 
^d m her old bounds buried her despair 
Hatmg and lovmg warmth ahke : so He. ’ 
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’Thinketh, He made thereat the sun, this isle, 

Trees and the fowls here, beast and creeping thing. 

Yon otter, sleek-wet, black, hthe as a leech , 

Yon auk, one fire-eye, in a ball of foam. 

That floats and feeds ; a certain badger brown 
He hath watched hunt with that slant white-wedge eye 
By moonhght , and the pie uuth the long tongue 
That pncks deep into oakwarts for a worm. 

And says a plain word when she finds her prize. 

But %vill not eat the ants , the ants themselves 
That build a wall of seeds and settled stalks 
About their hole — He made all these and more. 

Made all we see, and us, in spite * how else ? ” 

It may seem perhaps to most readers that these lines 
are very difficult, and that they are unpleasant. And 
so they are. We quote them to illustrate, not the 
success of grotesque art, but the nature of grotesque art 
It shows the end at which this species of art aims, and 
if it fails it is from overboldness in the choice of a subject 
by the artist, or from the defects of its execution A 
thinking faculty more in difficulties — a great type— -an 
inquisitive, searchmg mtellect under more disagreeable 
conditions, with worse helps, more likely to find false- 
hood, less hkely to find truth, can scarcely be imaging 
Nor is the mere description of the thought at all bad 
on the contrary, if we^ closely examine it, it is very 
clever. Hardly any one could have amassed so many 
ideas at once nasty and suitable. But scarcely any 
readers — any casual readers — who are not of the sect 
of Mr. Browning’s admirers will be able to examme 
it enough to appreciate it From a defect, partly of 
subject, and partly of style, many of^Mr Brownings 
works make a demand upon the reader s zeal and sense 
of duty to which the nature of most readers is unequal 
They have on the turf the convenient expression 
mg power ” : some horses can hold on and^ ot ers 
cannot. But hardly any reader not of especial and 
pecuhar nature can hold on through such composi 1 n. 
There is not enough of staymg power m human 
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nature. One of his greatest admirers once oumed to 
US that he seldom or never began a new poem without 
looking on m advance, and foreseemg with caution 
what length of intellectual adventure he was about to 
commence Whoever will work hard at such poems 
will find much mind in them : they are a sort of quar^ 
of ideas, but whoever goes there will find these ideas in 
such a ]agged, ugly, useless shape that he can hardly 
bear them 

We are not judging Mr Browning simply from a 
hasty, recent production All poets are liable to mis- 
conceptions, and if such a piece as “ Caliban upon 
Setebos ” were an isolated error, a venial and particular 
exception, we should have given it no prommence We 
have put it forward because it just elucidates both our 
subject and the charactenstics of Mr Brownmg But 
many other of his best known pieces do so almost equally ; 
what several of his devotees thmk his best piece is quite 
enough illustrative for anythmg we want. It appears 
that on Holy Cross day at Rome the Jews were obliged 
to hsten to a Christian sermon m the hope of their 
conversion, though this is, accordmg to Mr Broivnmg, 
what they really said when they came away ; 

“ Fee, faw, fum ' bubble and squeak ' 

Blessedest Thursday’s the fat of the week 
Rumble and tumble, sleek and rough, 

Stinking and savoury, smug and gruff, 

Take the church-road, for -^e bell’s due chime 
Gives us the summons — ’tis sermon-time 

Boh, here’s Barnabas • Job, that’s 3rou ^ 

Up stumps Solomon — ^busthng too ^ 

^lame, man > greedy beyond your yeais 
To handsel the bishop’s shaving-shears ^ 
hair play’s a jewel » leave friends m the lurch ? 

^ stand on a hne ere you start for the church 

Higgledy, piggledy, packed we he, 

Kats in a hamper, swine in a st^^’e. 
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Wasps in a bottle, frogs in a sieve. 

Worms in a carcase, fleas m a sleeve. 

Hist > square shoulders, settle your thumbs 
And buzz for the bishop — ^here he comes ” 

And after similar nice remarks for a church, the edified 
congregation concludes : 

“ But now, while the scapegoats leave our flock. 

And the rest sit silent and count the clock. 

Since forced to muse the appointed time 
On these precious facts and truths subhme, — 

Let us fitly employ it, under our breath, 

In saymg Ben Ezra's Song of Death 

For Rabbi Ben Ezra, the mght he died. 

Called sons and sons’ sons to his side, 

And spoke, ‘ This world has been harsh and strange ; 
Something is wrong ' there needeth a change 
But what, or where ? at the last, or first ^ 

In one pomt only we sinned, at worst 

‘ The Lord will have mercy on Jacob yet, 

And again m his border see Israel set 
When Judah beholds Jerusalem, 

The stranger-seed shall be joined to them * 

To Jacob’s House shall the Gentiles cleave 
So the Prophet saith and his sons beheve 

' Ay, the children of the chosen race 
Shall carry and bring them to their place 
In the land of the Lord shall lead the same. 

Bondsmen and handmaids. Who shall blame, 

When the slave enslave, the oppressed ones o er 
The oppressor triumph for evermore 


‘ God spoke, and gave us the word to keep . 
Bade never fold the hands nor sleep 
’Mid a faithless world, — at watch and ward. 
Till Christ at the end reheve our guard ^ 

B5- His servant Moses the watch was set 
Though near upon cock-crow, we keep it yet, 
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recommends, and Nature punishes their disrega^ of 
her wanung h37 subjection to the ugly one, by behei 
m it. Just so the most mdustrious critics get the most 
admiration They thmk it unjust to rest in their m- 
stinctive natural horror : they overcome it, and angry 
Nature gives them over to ugly poems and marries them 
to detestable stanzas. 

Mr Browning possibly, and some of the worst of 
Mr. Browning’s admirers certamly, will soy that these 
grotesque objects exist in real hfe, and therefore they 
ought to be, at least may be, described m art But, 
though pleasure is not the end of poetry, pleasing is a 
condition of poetry An exceptional monstrosity of 
homd uglmess cannot be made pleasing, except it be 
made to suggest — ^to recall — the perfection, the beauty. 


from which it is a deviation. Perhaps in extreme cases 
no art is equal to this , but then such self-imposed 
problems should not be worked by the artist ; these 
out-of-the-way and detestable subjects should be let 
alone by him . It is rather characteristic of ]\Ir . Browning 
to neglect this rule. He is the most of a reahst, and 
the least of an idealist, of any poet we know. He 
evidently sympathizes with some part at least of Bishop 
Blougram’s apology. Anyhow this world exists. “ There 
7 s good wine — there are pretty women — there are com- 
fortable benefices — there ts money, and it is pleasant to 
spend It Accept the creed of your age and you get these, 

reject that creed and you lose them And for wLat do 
you lose them ? For a fancy creed of your own, which 
no-one else will accept, which hardly any one call 
a creed, ^ wLich most people wall consider a sort of 
unbelief Again, Mr. Browmng evidently loves what 

the grotesque realism, of 
orthodox Chnstianity Many parts of it ui which great 

hinT'^Ifc mmf* quite pleasaS to 

. lc™Ari rehgion, he must have an “ ob]ect- 

® Ml? Mhlch^w or"® /I ureed that will 

lal.c, Mhich wins and holds the misceUaneous world. 
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which stout men will heed, which nice women 
adore. The spare moments of solitary religion — ^the 
‘‘ obdurate questionings,"" the high “ instmcts,’" the 
first affections,"" the “ shadowy recollections,"" 


" Winch, do they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day-— 

Are yet a master-hght of aU our seeing * 

the great but vague faith — the unutterable tenets — seem 
to him worthless, visionary ; they are not enough 
“ immersed in matter ’" , f they move about “ in worlds 
not realized ” We wish he could be tried like the prophet 
once ; he would have found God in the earthquake and 
the storm ; he would have deciphered from them a 
bracing and a rough religion he would have known that 
crude men and ignorant women felt them too, and he 
would "'accordingly have trusted them , but he woiud 
have distrusted and disregarded the “ still small yoi^e . 
he would have said it was “ fancy "" — a thmg you thought 
you heard to-day, but were not sure you had heard 
to-morrow . he would call it a nice illusion, an im- 
material prettiness ; he would ask tnumphantiy, ow 
are you to get the mass of men to heed this little thing . 
he would have persevered and msisted, My wife o 

not hear it , .. 

But although a suspicion of beauty, and a taste for 

ugly reality, have led Mr Browning 
functions and to caricature the nature of gro » 

we own, or rather we maintain, tlmt he h^ kroner 

excellent specimens of that art withm ^ 

boundaries and limits Take an example, P ,, 

of what we may call the the 

in the utmost difficulty, in contact with inagic and th 

supernatural He has made of it nature 

comic, true ; reminding us of what bourge 

* Wordsworth “ Intimations of J’”cfap. in , i, 2 

t Locke oil the Human Understanding, > 
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The world is grown to one vast drysaltery 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon. 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! 

And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon. 

All ready staved, hke a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me. 

Just as methought it said. Come, bore me ! 

— I found the Weser rolhng o’er me ’ 

You should have heard the Hamehn people 
Rmging the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

‘Go,’ said the Mayor, ‘ and get long poles. 

Poke out the nests and block up the holes ! 

Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave m our town not even a trace 
Of the rats 1 ’ when suddenly up the face 
Of the Piper perked m the market-place. 

With a ‘ First, if you please, my thousand gmlders 1 ’ 


A thousand guilders ' The Mayor looked blue ; 

So did the Corporation too 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vm-de-Grave, Hock ; 

And half the money would replemsh 
Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhemsh 
To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
Yhth a gipsy coat of red and yellow 1 
‘ Beside,’ quoth the Mayor, with a knowmg wink, 

‘ Our business was done at the river’s brmk , 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink. 

And what’s dead can’t come to hfe, I thmk. 

So, fnend, we’re not the folks to shrink 
Frcm the duty of giving you something for drmk. 
And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 
But^ for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was m loke. 
Beside’ our losses have made us thrifty 
A thousand guilders ' Come, take fifty > ’ 


^ cried, 

iNo trifling I I can’t wait, beside * 

I ve promised to visit by dinner-time 
accept the prime 

rich m. 

For ha\ mg left, in the Cahph’s latchen. 
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Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 

Witli Inm I proved no bargain-dnver 
With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver 1 
And folks who put me m a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion ’ 


‘ How ? ’ cned the Mayor, ‘ d’ye think I’ll brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook ? 

Insulted by a laz}’’ nbald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ^ 

You threaten us, fellow ^ Do ^’•our worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst 1 ' 


Once more he stept into the street , 

And to his hps again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunmng 
Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rusthng that seemed hke a bustlmg 
Of merry crowds justhng at pitching and hi^thng. 
Small feet were pattenng, wooden shoes mattering, 
Little hands clapping and httle tongues chatteimg, 
And, like fowls m a farm-yard when barley is scattenng. 
Out came the children runnmg. 


All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkhng eyes and teeth hke pe^is, 
Tnppmg and skippmg, ran mer^y a 
The wonderful music with shouting an g 
. 

And I must not omit to sa^ 

That in Transylvania there s a tnoe 
Of ahen people that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighbours lay 
To their fathers and mothers havmg nsen 
Out of some subterraneous pnson 
Into which they were trepannea 
Long time ago m a rmgh^ band. 

Out of Hamehn town in j 

But how or why they don t unders 
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Something more we had to say of Mr Browning, 
but we must stop It is singularly chara^tenstic ot 
this age that the poems which rise to the surface should 
be examples of ornate art, and grotesque art, not ot 
pure art We live in the realm of the half educated. 
The number of readers grows daily, but the quahty of 
readers does not improve rapidly. The middle class is 
scattered, heedless; it is well-meaning, but aiml^s, 
wishing to be wise, but ignorant how to be wise. The 
aristocracy of England never was a literary aristocracy, 
never even in the days of its full power, of its unques- 
tioned predommance, did it guide-— did it even seriously 
try to guide — ^the taste of England Without guidance 
young men, and tired men, are thrown amongst a mass 
of books ; they have to choose which they like ; many 
of them would much like to improve their culture, to 
chasten their taste, if they knew how. But left to 
themselves they take, not pure art, but showy art ; not 
that which permanently reheves the eye and makes it 
happy whenever it looks, and as long as it looks, but 
glaring art which catches and arrests the eye for a 
moment, but which in the end fatigues it. But before 
the wholesome remedy of nature — ^the fatigue — arrives, 
the hasty reader has passed on to some new excitement, 
which in its turn stimulates for an instant, and then is 
passed by for ever. These conditions are not favourable 
to the due appreciation of pure art — of that art which 
must be known before it is admired — ^which must have 
fastened irrevocably on the brain before you appreciate 
^^vhlch you must love ere it will seem worthy of 
your love. Women too, whose voice on literature 
counts as well as that of men — and in a light litera- 
ture counts for more than that of men — ^women, such 
as we know them, such as they are likely to be, ever 
f unreality to a true or fir^ art. A 
^^xa-ggerated literature seem to be 

theirs.^^ 
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“ And yet 

Think not the li\’ing times forget. 

Ages of heroes fought and fell, 

That Homer in the end might tell ; 

O’er grovelhng generations past 
Upstood the Doric fane at last , 

And countless hearts on countless years 
Had wasted thoughts, and hopes, and fears. 

Rude laughter and unmeamng tears , 

Ere England Shakespeare saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome 
Otliers I doubt not, if not we. 

The issue of our toils shall see , 

Young cMdren gather as their own 
The harvest that the dead had sown. 

The dead forgotten and unknown 
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